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THE newspaper business in Paris is at present far from prosperous. 
The influences of the disaster of the Union Générale in 1882 are still 
being felt; several papers have disappeared during the past few 
months, others have amalgamated, others are dragging their wings 
painfully. And yet every morning the Parisians have the choice of 
more than a score large four-page political prints and ten small 
ones. Between four and five o’clock in the afternoon fifteen other 
large journals are published ; between eight and nine o’clock in the 
evening two more appear. A Parisian will tell you that scarcely 
half-a-dozen out of these fifty daily newspapers are really profitable 
enterprises in themselves. The rest exist more or less laboriously, 
and the majority depend upon various arrangements, combinations, 
and subventions which one cannot precisely analyse. The most 
profitable journals are Le Petit Journal, Le Figaro, La Lanterne, 
and Le Gil Blas. But many of the old-established papers, although 
having small circulations, continue to pay fair dividends; their ex- 
penses are slight, and they are able to make a profit on their sales. 
The Journal des Débats, for instance, has remained faithful to the 
traditions of the French press before cheap papers were introduced ; 
a single number is sold for 20 centimes, and the yearly subscriptions 
for Paris and for the departments are respectively 72 and 80 francs. 
At present the Journal des Débats is rarely seen on the newspaper 
stalls, but it has 4,000 subscribers, representing a fixed revenue of, 
we will say, 300,000 francs ; its advertisements bring in some 200,000 
francs; add 100,000 francs for Bourse affairs. With an income like 
this and light editorial expenses a journal can end the year with a 
handsome balance of profit. 

The material cost of a newspaper managed on the French system 
is very small. In the first place not more than half-a-dozen papers 
in Paris are printed from their own type and on their machines. The 
majority have editorial rooms in a modest quarter, and the paper is 
composed and printed in one of the great printing establishments in 
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the neighbourhood of the Rue Montmartre, which contract to deliver 
20,000 copies of a large four-page journal for about 1,500 francs. 
The advertising space is farmed en bloc by one of the three great ad- 
vertising agencies which negotiate all kinds of strange arrangements 
with financial companies, and bring the force of their monopoly to 
bear against any independent paper that attempts to break through 
the bonds of routine and to introduce our Anglo-Saxon system of 
cheap and direct advertising. But a paper which abides by the 
traditions finds no difficulty in coming into the world or in going out 
of the world; rarely a week passes without a new journal appearing 
or an old one disappearing ; and all this mushroom growth does not 
imply the displacement of any great capital. With a few thousand 
francs you can publish a few numbers, which are sold with a dis- 
count of 24, 2, or 14 centimes to the vendor, who retails them at 15, 
10, or 5 centimes. If the journal succeeds a little, all is well; if it 
does not succeed, the disaster is not great. Now in Paris you can 
always find a man ready to give 100,000 francs, which is quite sufficient, 
according to French notions, to start a new journal; and not only 
every political group, but every fraction of a group, and indeed 
almost every prominent senator and deputy, wishes to inspire a paper 
and to command an organ in which to carry on his own private 
political campaigns and intrigues. Hence the great number and 
variety of newspapers in Paris and in the provinces, some flourishing, 
most of them struggling, many of them moribund and merely kept 
up as the mouthpieces of narrow political groups or to serve private 
interests and personal ambitions. In the case of the purely party 
and personal organs, the owners are delighted if at the end of the 
year the deficit does not exceed four or five thousand pounds. In 
France it costs no more to keep a daily “ political, financial, and 
literary’ newspaper than it does to keep a steam yacht, an elegant 
mistress, or a pack of deerhounds, and the newspaper has this 
immense advantage, that it may lead to all sorts of things, even to 
the Presidency of the Republic. 

Le Figaro is one of the most wonderful productions of the century. 
Villemessant, its founder, who began his career in a mercery shop 
and ended it at the roulette table at the age of sixty-nine, was a 
prince of charlatans, a model of unscrupulous scepticism, who suc- 
ceeded in making half-a-million francs a year by extending the 
patronage of his journal with even and impartial hand to the clergy 
and the comedians, to Notre-Dame and the Folies Bergére, to Lespés 
the barber and to the Comte de Chambord, “le Roy.” Le Figaro 
never represented anything, either a political opinion, an artistic or 
literary school, or an intellectual movement; its mission has always 
been to provide its readers with news and banter; it was the first 
paper to introduce interviews and other features of reporting, and of 
the so-called presse d informations. As Villemessant left it at the 
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time of his death in 1879, so the journal has, at least in appearance, 
remained. The inheritance of the Alexander of charlatanism was 
divided amongst his lieutenants, who warned the shareholders that if 
they altered the character of Le Figaro or changed the staff they . 
would ruin the property; and so, at a general meeting of the share- 
holders, the editing and administration of the paper were intrusted to 
the triumvirate MM. Magnard, Périvier, and Rodays, and the rest 
of the staff, MM. Albert Wolff, Baron Platel (Ignotus), Philippe 
Gille (Masque de Fer), Jules Prével, &c., were nominated, so to speak, 
life-editors with fixed salaries and an interest in the profits. Thus 
Le Figaro became a kind of republic with M. Francis Magnard as 
president, but a president exercising very little authority over his 
ministers and functionaries. 

Now it is precisely out of this individual independence of the 
principal writers of Le Figaro that there sprung up within the 
past few years an abuse in connection with the Parisian theatres, 
and an explanation of that abuse will enable me to indicate in a 
few words how far certain organs of the Parisian press are open 
to the charge of corruption and venality. The abuse is that of the 
so-called theatrical syndicate. A number of journalists, notably 
MM. Wolff, Gille, Boucheron, Prével, Saint-Albin, Darcours, and 
Valabrégue, having no special gifts for writing for the stage, but 
seeing that large sums of money were to be gained by dramatic com- 
position, began to combine pieces which they presented to theatrical 
managers. The managers would suggest to some veteran playwright 
that he should take So-and-so as a collaborator, “and then we shall 
have the Figaro in our favour.” It was Le Figaro which first pub- 
lished accounts and criticisms of new pieces the morning after their 
production, and which first began to give an anecdotic history of the 
theatrical evening in the well-known “ Soirées Parisiennes” of the 
“Monsieur de l’Orchestre,” while at the same time devoting every 
day considerable space to theatrical echoes. Naturally, if a Figaro 
man had a piece being played at such-and-such a theatre, he did not 
neglect the opportunities of gratuitous and persistent puffery which 
were offered him in the column headed “Courrier des Théatres.” The 
theatrical reporters of other journals, which, like Le Figaro, devoted 
great attention to the stage, gradually worked their way into the 
privileged band, and by the aid of the various influences of camaradcrie, 
mutual interests, and personal interventions of all kinds, the boulevard 
theatres, such as the Variétés, the Renaissance, the Palais-Royal, the 
Gymnase, and the Nouveautés, became more or less the monopoly of 
a syndicate of journalists, to the detriment of young authors, as was 
recently clearly shown by M. Francisque Sarcey. But, except 
perhaps in the case of the Gymnase, one cannot say that there were 
sums of money paid. The existence of the syndicate itself has never 
been formulated ; there has simply arisen a tacit understanding, as it 
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were a kind of freemasonry, between the journalists themselves and 
between the journalists and the theatrical managers. In France, 
liberty of the press and liberty of the stage have developed almost 
simultaneously. The abolition of privilege at once enabled a soap- 
boiler to open a theatre and a candle-maker to start a newspaper. 
For both employments literary taste or ability were no longer neces- 
sary; the stage and the newspaper became purely commercial enter- 
prises; and the traditions of courtesy which existed between the two 
institutions under the old régime continued, but at the same time they 
were transformed. 

To deal adequately with the relations between the newspaper and 
the great financiers and money-makers would require the pen of a 
Balzac. Since the newspapers have become industrial enterprises, 
their proprietors or directors have become for the most part simply 
powerful business men, commanding all kinds of influences, and 
above all the sovereign influence and prestige of publicity. So- 
and-so, director of a boulevard journal, with a circulation of only 
12,000 copies, has a mansion at Paris and a chateau in the 
southern department which he hopes one day to represent in 
Parliament. The director of the most important Republican journal 
in Paris, who began his career as an obscure lawyer at Toulouse, 
has the reputation of being one of the smartest financiers in Paris; 
but he has always managed to keep his hands clean, no one can say 
a word against his reputation, and his position of senator sccures 
him the respect of his compatriots. The fact is that all these 
tacit understandings between the newspapers and the financiers are 
disguised under the cover of publicity and advertising. The Baron 
Nucingen’s first care in commencing each new operation, whether a 
bubble company or a really serious enterprise, is to sign large ad- 
vertising contracts with the newspapers, which contracts imply tacit 
agreements on the part of those newspapers to speak kindly of Baron 
Nucingen, or, if the worst comes to the worst, to hold their peace. 

Before going further with this delicate subject of the corruption of 
the Paris press, I would beg the reader to bear in mind, not only in 
this particular passage, but throughout the following pages, that we 
are considering the French press and not the English press. The 
admonition may seem puerile, but in dealing with French men and 
French things the Englishman seems to me to lay aside his national 
prejudices with so much difficulty, not to say reluctance, that I feel 
bound to request special impartiality. Asa rule one may say that a 
nation has the press it merits; the freer the country the freer the 
press, and in such conditions the more flagrant the abuses the more 
readily will they get corrected by the mere force of things. In 
London and in Paris many other matters besides politics are looked 
at from different points of view. Those clever gentlemen of Le 
Figaro who benefit by the mysterious powers of the theatrical syndi- 
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cate may, nevertheless, be excellent husbands and good fathers. In 
French journalism, as in politics and finance, there is a certain latitude 
allowed to shrewdness; the three powers are constantly playing into 
each other’s hands; and the points are counted according to a special 
interpretation of the code of honour. The director of a Parisian 
newspaper is generally what is known as un homme trés-fort, one of 
those characters such as Balzac loved to paint, who spring from 
nothing, arrive in Paris one morning from the provinces, and 
proceed to conquer influence, fortune, and fame. Every Frenchman 
knows that the Minister of the Interior, besides his annual salary of 
60,000 frances, receives a supplementary credit of two millions of 
francs of which he has no account to render except to his own 
conscience, that is to say, that at the end of the year the minister 
addresses a document to the President of the Republic, in which he 
affirms that these two millions, constituting the famous fonds secrets, 
or secret fund, have been employed “in conformity with their desti- 
nation.”’ The minister has free and uncontrolled disposal of this 
money, and oddly enough at the end of each year it is invariably 
found that the two millions have been spent to the uttermost centime. 

Not that the ministers spend this money lightly or without 
thought. A gentleman who now holds a very high position in the 
administration of the Republic happened to be proprietor of a little 
paper published at Bordeaux some years ago; having one day 
made a successful application for an allowance of 10,000 francs 
from the secret fund, he had the misfortune to be robbed of the 
sum by his cashier. Thereupon he applied to the minister, M. 
Thiers, again, but M. Thiers replied, in his shrill and squeaky 
voice, “I know it is State money, but I cannot pay it twice 
over.” From which it may be concluded that the Minister of the 
Interior does not always lavish money on the officious newspapers as 
some people suppose. The Budget Commission last June, after a 
warm discussion, struck 10,000 francs off the total of the secret 
fund, with the express understanding that this reduction was in- 
tended to establish the principle that no subventions should be given 
in future to newspapers or to political agents. The reduction is 
small indeed, and perhaps it will not greatly change the present con- 
dition of things, for I notice that M. Andrieux, in his Souvenirs of a 
Prefect of Police, even goes so far as to maintain that a minister can 
provide subventions for the official press without touching his two 
millions at all. He has either personally, or through his colleagues, 
other secret funds, in the shape of concessions, contracts, and espe- 
cially the Legion of Honour. If a banker wishes to obtain that bit of 
red ribbon which plays so important a réle in French life, he has 
only to undertake at his own expense the publication of the official 
journal of the minister. Arrangements such as these have the con- 
secration of usage and almost of tradition. There is no especial secret 
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about them any more than there is any especial honour attached to 
the red ribbon obtained in such conditions. In the same sheet you 
will find an article written by a man of faith and conviction ; another 
article written to order to serve the purposes of some politician; a 
disguised puff, a delicate piece of literary criticism, a malicious bit of 
scandal, an ardent appeal for some meritorious charity, the panegyric 
of one artist beside the merciless condemnation of another. In short, 
putting of course out of the question the lowest chantage journals, 
which are beneath our notice, the Parisian press strikes one as a 
strange mixture of seriousness and frivolity, of loyalty and deceit, of 
sincerity and roguery, of irredeemavle defects and brilliant qualities. 

The Parisians, and still less the provincial Frenchmen, have not 
yet been smitten with our Anglo-Saxon mania for mere news because 
it is news. Two attempts are now being made to introduce this dis- 
astrous craze, one with American capital, Ze Matin, and one with 
French capital, Le Télégraphe. Both these journals spend much 
money on telegrams and special wires and the like, but hitherto it 
cannot be said that their success has proved absolutely and beyond 
dispute that their creation has filled a want. There is an innate 
artistic sentiment in the Frenchman which indisposes him for the 
enjoyment of the bare laconism of the telegram. He does not live by 
the dry bread of politics alone, but also, and above all, by the honey 
that falls from the lips of his poets, his writers, his musicians, and 
of all those who drink at the sacred springs of art. Nonewspaper can 
find favour in the eyes of the French public if it neglects the national 
artistic sense. With all its shortcomings and frivolitiesand meannesses, 
Le Figaro has literary qualities, and within its limit it gives an amusing 
presentation of events. Its chief chroniqueur, M. Albert Wolff, has 
many peculiarities. He is the ugliest man in Paris; like Offenbach, 
he is a German, native of Cologne. He arrived in Paris in 1857, 
became secretary to the elder Dumas, and was first known on the 
boulevard as “ Dumas’ German,” “1’Allemand de Dumas.” Since 
then M. Wolff has developed in all respects ; in the opinion of many 
he has become a personification of Parisian wit, and though the 
stylists consider his French to bear the stamp of the provincial be/- 
esprit, no one can deny that M. Wolff has always had an instinct for 
writing a chronique exactly on the subject which the public wanted 
to be talking about, in other words M. Wolff has in the highest 
degree /e flair de l'actualité. But as a chroniqueur, great as his repu- 
tation is, he cannot be compared with Rochefort, who alone writes a 
chronique which is a real article, holding together from beginning to 
end, droll, mordant, ferocious even, at times, but always witty and 
funny in the most original and unlaboured fashion. M. Wolff 
exercised immense influence a few years ago as an art critic, but the 
impudence of his recent articles has deprived him of most of the 
authority which he arrogated to himself. The other leading chroni- 
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queurs of Le Figaro are M. A. Claveau, who writes admirable literary 
essays under the pseudonym of “Quidam,” M. Albert Delpit the 
novelist, M. Bergerat the poet, M. Léon Lavedan (Philippe de Grand- 
lieu), and the Baron Platel (Ignotus). The two latter gentlemen 
make a specialty of high-flown conservative articles full of strange 
theories about divine right and Republican wrong expressed with 
the aid of an abundance of grotesque metaphors. The dramatic 
critic of Le Figaro is M. Auguste Vitu, a lean and dried-up old 
gentleman with a dyed moustache and a slight resemblance to the 
late Emperor, whose history he has written, and during whose reign 
he held a high position in the official press. M. Vitu is certainly the 
most erudite and accomplished living dramatic critic in France ; the 
French stage and its history have no secret for him ; Moliére has had 
no more learned historian, and in the minutiz of old French M. Vitu 
could have given points to Littré. 

Le Figaro is very proud of its two chief reporters, MM. Pierre 
Giffard and Chincholle, who are really the perfecters if not the 
creators of modern Parisian reporting, that is to say of le grand 
reportage as opposed to the small reporting which is done by a 
miserable army of three-sous-a-liners. Le grand reportage, which 
means generally an interview, was introduced into French journalism 
after 1870, and was ostensibly borrowed from the Americans. 
Thiers is looked upon by the French reporters as their patron saint, 
because he was the first who consented to be cross-questioned by 
M. de Blowitz and certain of his own compatriots—a fact which 
allowed the wily statesman to communicate to the world a quantity 
of things which he was delighted to publish, and to which he gave 
added importance by seeming to allow them to be wrenched out of 
him against his will. Gradually “reportage”? has extended its 
domain to all classes of society, even to the demi-monde, whose 
heroines now have their dinner-parties reported in the Gil Blas 
between an exquisite “fantaisie” by Théodore de Banville, a pro- 
found and brilliant philosophical article by Henri Fouquier, and an 
artistically pornographic story by Catolle Mendés. The promiscuity 
of Parisian life under the third Republic is naturally reflected in 
the press. The Frenchman, too, was born to be interviewed; he 
likes it, and sends his card and compliments to the reporter, who on 
his side enjoys his task, and flatters himself that his articles, which he 
collects in a volume at the end of each year, have given the death- 
blow to those old-fashioned secret memoirs, which used to relate all 
sorts of trivial and amusing facts just fifty years after they had lost 
all interest. The first-class French reporter, gui prend une conversation 
a ’ homme du jour, earns 15,000 to 25,000 francs a year, and even more, 
in his amusing business of receiving the confessions of kings, mounte- 
banks, and other members of society. He is a skilled workman who 
deserves encouragement and admiration, for he contributes very 
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largely to the amusement of his contemporaries, besides giving satis- 
faction to the vanity and self-love of the most eminent or notorious 
of them ; furthermore he is to a certain extent a writer, an artist, and 
a critic. He must know how to present his matter with a certain 
literary elegance; and, as in writing a piece for the stage, so in 
writing a reporting article there is, as M. Sarcey would say, always 
la scéne da faire, the one great scene on which the effect of the whole 
piece depends. The very language, too, helps the reporter. 

This conversational quality of the French tongue explains many 
features of the modern French newspaper. The French journalist natu- 
rally talks to his readers and excels above all things in the causerie, a 
form of literature which not only favours the manifestation of the 
writer’s personality, but indeed owes its savour and piquancy to the 
free expression of that personality. Hence the aversion of the French 
to the editorial “we,” and hence the prevalence of signed and 
personal journalism. No first-class French journalist would accept 
the conditions imposed by our English anonymous newspapers. 
French journalism is a purely democratic career; the road is open 
for those who have talent, and the public is judge and paymaster. 
Personal, that is onymous, journalism gives the French press its 
vivacity, its variety, and its fertility in ideas. Thanks to personal 
journalism the French press, although it has become in the main 
since 1864 a purely commercial enterprise, has maintained those 
high literary qualities for which it is unique in the world. And, 
thanks to personal journalism, France and the civilised world at 
large have been able to give honour to whom honour is due in the 
persons of those eminent French journalists whose names are Ernest 
Renan, Taine, John Lemoinne, Gabriel Charmes, J. J. Weiss, 
Francisque Sarcey, Clémenceau, Claretie, Banville, Fouquier, Henri 
Rochefort, Delpit, Paul de Cassagnac, Bergerat, Henry Maret, Jules 
Simon, Vacquerie, Paul Bourget, Ranc, Hervé, Scherer, Henry 
Céard, Paul Mantz, Scholl, Paul Bert, and a score other political 
writers, critics, sociologists, and essayists. 

Here it may be objected that, excellent as the results of personal 
journalism may have been in France, the general and absolute supe- 
riority of the system is not therefore proved beyond question. I 
cannot enter into this interesting question in this place, but, as far 
as concerns the Parisian press, I can affirm that whenever French 
journalism is anonymous it tends to become dull and heavy. The 
first page of Le Temps, for instance, is often mediocre and tiresome, 
and the reason given to me by one of its most eminent contributors 
is that the director, M. Hébrard, insists upon keeping this first page 
anonymous, and the consequence is that he can get none but second-rate 
men to write it. The first page of the République Francaise, though 
excellently inspired, is also frequently dull and heavy for the same 
reason. But of the really important journals Le Temps is by far 
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the best at the present time; after a long struggle it has succeeded 
in dethroning the Journal des Débats, and now it is the French 
journal which has most subscribers both in France and in foreign 
countries, although its circulation has not yet gone beyond 35,000 
aday. Le Temps is the type and model of the grave French journal 
in which politics and serious matters take the lion’s share of space. 
Its political shade is moderate Republican; in the expression of 
opinion it is always clear, measured, and just, and, unlike most 
French party journals, it never loses its balance, or, as the French 
say, il ne s’emballe jamais. Le Temps packs its text closely, and pays 
but little attention to elegance of make-up. On the other hand, the 
reading matter is generally excellent. Its dramatic critic, M. Sarcey, 
has a European reputation; its art critic, M. Paul Mantz, is one of 
the most learned and liberal of the many brilliant art critics of 
modern times; its chronicler of the Parisian movement is the 
novelist, dramatist, and polygraph, M. Jules Claretie, whom his less 
industrious rivals disparagingly call “a monster of fecundity ;” its 
literary critic is M. Scherer; the academicians MM. Legouvé and 
Meziéres are frequent contributors. The news department of Le 
Temps, which is the great Parisian evening journal, is admirably 
managed, and gives briefly all that an intelligent Frenchman cares 
to know about foreign politics and foreign countries. Its foreign 
correspondence is one of the great features of the journal, and a 
department in which it shows more enterprise than any other Parisian 
journal. Le Temps, it may be remembered, was the only French 
journal which had a correspondent to follow the Prince of Wales 
in his Indian journey in 1876; it published valuable letters from 
Francis Garnier long before the public knew that hardy pioneer’s 
name. Recently its Tonkin correspondent, M. Paul Bourde, wrote 
a series of letters which have made a volume of remarkable literary 
excellence, and won their author the cross of the Legion of Honour 
and a handsome honorarium from the journal. Le Temps is one of 
the very few French papers which have a pronounced respect for 
unadulterated fact; in most of the other Parisian papers a very 
small amount of fact is mixed with a very large amount of criticism, 
anecdote, malice, and amusing dressing, which accessories often cause 
the writer to deviate widely from the path of strict truth. Le Temps 
also on principle excludes “puffs” from the reading matter of 
the journal; it never indulges in jokes or scandal; its feuilleton 
novels, often translated from the English, are of such a perfectly 
proper and moral tone that the journal can be placed in the hands 
of the most austere Protestant families; it always makes a 
point of publishing in eztenso the speeches of new academicians on 
the very afternoon of their reception, a fact which is very significant 
of the orthodox culture and robust literary appetites of its readers. 
In short, Le Temps is a thoroughly respectable newspaper. 
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The two very important Parisian journals above mentioned, both 
of which are sold at three sous a copy, may seem to have but a small 
circulation for so great.a city as Paris and for so vast a country as 
France. The truth is, that the greatest French newspaper is the one- 
sou Petit Journal, the circulation of which at the present moment 
exceeds 900,000, and before the end of the year, thanks to the 
excitement of election times, it will certainly reach the unparal- 
leled circulation of one million copies a day. According to the latest 
statistics, there are in France about six millions of persons who read 
newspapers, and admitting that each copy of the Petit Journal is 
read by three or four persons, which is a low average, one may say 
that the Petit Journal is read by half the reading population of 
France. The Saturday literary supplement of the Petit Journal, 
although it has only just completed the first year of its existence, has 
already attained a circulation of 200,000 copies, and is able to 
promise its readers original contributions by Zola, Halévy, Sardou, 
Dumas, Claretie, Daudet, &c. The results obtained by the Petit 
Journal are certainly marvellous, and its chief editor, M. Henri 
Escoffier (Thomas Grimm) has displayed remarkable tact and moder- 
ation in working the paper up to its present position. Owing to the 
immense number and variety of its readers, its articles must be 
absolutely moderate, unmilitant, and unobtrusive in the expression of 
opinion. A single word too strong, too decided, too positively 
expressive in one direction, is enough to cause an immediate decrease 
of thirty or forty thousand in the circulation. Even in the state- 
ment of mere news—of a street accident, for instance—the slightest 
departure from strict moderation is immediately felt in the sales. The 
choice of the feuilletons is equally delicate. Boisgobey, Jules de 
Gastyne, Jules Mary, Montépin, Bouvier, and Emile Richebourg are 
the favourites, and the publication of a sentimental romance of the 
latter gentleman in the Petit Journal suffices to attract a hundred 
thousand new readers, while a feuilleton by some other writer will 
cause a corresponding diminution. The militant influence of the 
Petit Journal may be very great. At the time, for instance, of 
Marshal MacMahon’s attempted coup d’état, in 1877, the steady, 
calm, and imperturbably moderate campaign of this little paper in 
favour of the Republic was decisive in securing France from the 
grip of the reactionaries. At this moment, now -that politics 
are dull, the Petit Journal owes the continuous increase of its circu- 
lation mainly to its excellent and useful articles on practical matters, 
savings banks, and everything that concerns the economy and 
interests of those who work. We must not forget, also, the great 
attraction of two romans feuilletons. Since this method of publica- 
tion was discovered by the founders of Le Siécle about 1840, no 
newspaper in France has been able to exist without a feuilleton novel. 
The last attempt to dispense with it was made by the Franco- 
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American Matin, but a few weeks sufficed to convince its proprietors 
that it was useless to struggle against a tradition which was backed 
up by all the women of France. 

Le Matin, which was founded in February, 1884, by Mr. W. A. 
Hopkins, is one of the most interesting innovations that have been 
made in modern French journalism. This paper is being carried 
on entirely with American capital and on Anglo-Saxon principles, 
that is to say, it has its own premises, its own type and machinery, 
its special telegraph wires, which transmit genuine despatches ; and 
it is free from all complicity with financiers or government subven- 
tions. Le Matin is a thoroughly independent enterprise, whose 
proprietors have imposed upon themselves the mission of educating 
the French to the appreciation of news. The process, for reasons 
which I have already indicated, will probably be slow; nevertheless 
I am bound to state that, in spite of all kinds of difficulties both 
internal and external, Le Matin has achieved a success unparalleled 
in the history of French journalism. Thirteen months after its 
foundation it succeeded in covering expenses, and at the present 
moment it has perhaps as great a sale in Parisitself as any other large- 
size four-page paper. Going to press between five and six o’clock in the 
morning, Le Matin is able, thanks to its special wire, to skim its London 
contemporaries, while at the same time it can take advantage of all 
that is important in the Paris papers, the most enterprising of which 
does not go to press later than two o’clock. To any one familiar 
with the French public and with French journalists, this result will 
appear remarkable. The proprietors and editors of Le Matin must 
have experienced as much difficulty in training their French col- 
laborators to rapid work as they have in convincing the French 
public of the importance of rapid news. As far as Paris is concerned, 
Le Matin is a success; business men have comprehended its useful- 
ness, and it has now reached a circulation of from thirty-five thousand 
to forty thousand. Doubtless in course of time, and by dint of adver- 
tising and enterprise, Le Matin will make its way into the provinces 
also, but at present it is especially a Parisian journal. One of the 
original features of Le Matin is that it professes no particular political 
opinions. Finding it necessary to make some concession to the French 
reader who cannot live by news alone, the proprietors of Le Matin 
determined to publish leading articles of all shades of opinion, and to 
make the first column of their paper a free tribune, in which eminent 
representatives of opportunism, imperialism, monarchy, and republi- 
canism, might alternately preach their doctrines. 

From the point of view of circulation, the journal next in import- 
ance to Le Petit Journal is La Lanterne, founded in 1877 by M. 
Eugéne Mayer, aided by M. Yves Guyot, who wrote the famous series 
of articles against the Prefecture of Police signed “Un Vieux Petit 
Employé.” La Lanterne took advantage of this start, and gradually 
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acquired a large number of readers by adopting a moderate Repub- 
lican tone like the Petit Journa/, but at the same time combating 
steadily the clerical party, and now La Lanterne, Journal républicain 
anti-clérical, has a daily circulation of 120,000 copies. The circulation 
of these cheap popular newspapers is very significant, for it is by them 
that the workmen and the peasants are influenced and educated, and 
by them that the majority of French electors are guided. The influence 
of the three-sou journals like Le Figaro (70,000), Le Gaulois 
(18,000), L’ Evénement (12,000), Journal des Débats (6,000), Le Pays 
(3,500), Le Constitutionnel (2,000) is small compared with that of 
papers like Le Petit Journal, La Lanterne, M. Henri Maret’s Radical, 
a large four-page one-sou journal which prints 50,000 a day, Roche- 
fort’s Intransigeant (35,000), or even M. Lissagaray’s one-sou journal, 
La Bataille, which has a circulation approaching 20,000 copies, and 
is the principal organ of the working men’s party. Then again, there 
are great popular provincial one-sou journals, like the Petit Lyonnais 
(70,000), the Petit Marseillais (60,000), the Lyon Républicain (50,000), 
all Republican in sentiment, circulating amongst the masses of the 
French nation, and all well written and well edited, always of course 
with a view to meeting the demands of a French public. 

The tendency of the few Englishmen who ever think about 
the French Radical newspaper press, is to imagine that its writers 
are all ex-Communards, and that its object is merely to promote 
revolution and bloodshed. There are certainly several ex-members 
of the Commune who write in the Radical newspapers; but the 
English reader would do well to consult other historians of the 
Commune besides M. Maxime Du Camp, and not to trust for infor- 
mation about the French Radicals and revolutionaries exclusively 
to the sensational headlines of London sub-editors. There is another 
point also worth bearing in mind in connection with the French 
Radical press. We English, who detest phraseology and instinctively 
distrust our neighbour at dinner if he takes the trouble to round off 
his phrases too nicely, can scarcely appreciate at its exact value the 
declamation of the French political journalists, many of whom are 
still suffering from a remnant of malarial fever caught in the swamps 
of Romanticism. The school of which Victor Hugo was the chief 
and last survivor had no foundation in truth and reality. The men 
of the Romantic school, who really lived the most commonplace of 
lives in the most commonplace of epochs, affected in their artistic 
production a systematic exaggeration, a violence of passion, a trucu- 
lent excess, which formed the most grotesque contrast with the habits 
and practices of a period when daily life was peculiarly unromantic, 
and when material interests were the foremost concern of the 
country. There can be no doubt that the influence of the Romantic 
school on the French has been in many respects disastrous. The 
French mind, formerly so precise, so well balanced, and so logical, 
has grown accustomed to look at things in a false light, to substitute 
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loud colours, mere effect, and cold-blooded brutality for the exercise 
of reason and the labour of analysis. The Romantic school gave to 
words an importance which they used not to have, and nowadays, 
both in politics, art, and letters, there is still a great tyranny of 
words in France; and, above all, amongst the political writers, 
whether of the extreme Conservative or of the extreme Radical shade, 
has the Romantic temperament survived, for, as I haveabove intimated, 
the political writers are, as a rule, the least literary of the French 
journalists, and therefore the least accessible to the influences of the 
living and energising reaction of the best contemporary literature. 
You detect their antiquated Romanticism in melodramatic tirades, in 
frantic appeals to violence, in clamourings for the blood of the 
oppressor, and in the most outrageous and medieval insults, all 
uttered and written by men who, like M. Paul de Cassagnac or M. 
Henri Rochefort, are in everyday life excellent companions, and who 
in the privacy of the conjugal chamber bravely oppose the protection of 
a cotton nightcap to the intemperance of the midnight air. The diapa- 
son of political discussion is not the same in France and in England. 

But even in the narrowest party organs I find many redeeming 
qualities, and above all a comparative respect of language and of 
form, a sense of literary art, and a heedfulness about things artistic 
and literary which no amount of politics can crush, and which no 
newspaper director, be he an ex-tanner like M. Jourde, of Le Siéc/e, 
or a retired money-changer like others I could mention, can succeed 
in entirely suppressing. The industrial element is very highly deve- 
loped in the directors of many Parisian journals, but these gentle- 
men generally have the good sense to leave their literary collaborators 
free, and then everything is for the best. On the other hand, we 
have many brilliant and intelligent directors like M. Hervé, for 
instance, who preaches Orleanism in Le Solei/ with the elegance and 
correctness of a fellow-student of Taine and About at the Ecole 
Normale. M. Auguste Vacquerie, director of the Hugophil organ, 
Le Rappel, is of that honourable school of men for whom journalism 
represented a mission, a priesthood, wn sacerdoce. For more than fifteen 
years, M. Vacquerie has written his daily leader in Le Rappel, 
battling with unfailing vigour in favour of Republicanism, of truth, 
justice and liberty, advising and enlightening the masses, alternately 
trivial, grandiose, original, exaggerated, violent, but always sincere 
and always commanding respect, even when he knelt artlessly in the 
dazzling majesty of Hugo, his only god and lord. In the venerable 
Gazette de France, now in the two hundredth and fifty-fifth year of 
its existence, I read with pleasure and profit the literary articles of 
that accomplished gentleman Ie Comte Armand de Pontmartin, 
while I skip the political articles as being behind the age. La Défense 
and L’ Univers, since Mgr. Dupanloup and Louis Veuillot died, have 
lost much of their old interest. La France is no longer what it 
used to be in Emile de Girardin’s time. But how amusing and 
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interesting it is to glance over the swarm of morning journals 
and the swarm of afternoon journals that are published daily 
in Paris! What vivacity! What abundance of ideas! What 
apparent conviction in diametrically opposite views! What a bril- 
liant and original comedy! And what a fine study Balzac would 
have given us of this modern world of journalists, politicians, duel- 
lists, financiers, paladins, and charlatans, knights and knaves, vir- 
tuosos of rhetoric and torch-bearers of progress! What an amusing 
character the author of César Birotteau would have made out of a 
man like the director of Le Gaulois, M. Arthur Meyer, that staunch 
upholder of the traditions of monarchy, church, and aristocracy, who 
now gives lessons in moral and physical deportment to the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain, after having begun life as a renegade Jew and a 
tailor, whence the witty M. Scholl has allotted to him for armorial 
bearings galon d’or sur champ a’ habits (’chand @habits !). 

No account of the Parisian Press would be complete without a few 
words about the great dramatic potentate, M. Francisque Sarcey, who 
is one of the most respectable and interesting figures in French 
journalism. This short, thick, grey-haired and grey-bearded gentle- 
man, with his exaggerated short-sightedness, his inflexible and unre- 
fined features, and his imperturbable good-humour, is even more than 
a Parisian celebrity. Thanks to his long journalistic career, his name 
has become synonymous in France with common sense. During his 
long collaboration with About in the Dizx-neuviéme Siecle M. Sarcey 
continuously showed so much common sense that the belief became 
current that he had a monopoly of that quality. M. Sarcey’s stand- 
ing complaint against the present generation is that it is gloomy, 
pessimistic, and melancholy, whereas M. Sarcey finds life full of 
interest and amusement. He hates politics, which he considers to be 
a source of nothing but declamation, empty phrases, bad writing, and 
unjust passions, and, therefore, as he loves above all things clearness 
and precision, and as he is naturally a good-hearted man, he has 
created for himself a specialty of practical and familiar journalism. 
During the past thirty years M. Sarcey has written, with the rarest 
exceptions, a daily article on some practical question, and so he has 
become a great redresser of grievances, the accepted protector of small 
functionaries, the counsellor and guide of primary schoolmasters, the 
terror of administrations and public companies, an indefatigable 
hygienist, and an ardent utilitarian. M. Sarcey is a dramatic critic 
only once a week, when he occupies the Monday feuilleton of Le 
Temps ; but his most constant efforts have been devoted to dramatic 
criticism, and his work in this field constitutes his true title to fame. 

The foreign correspondents ought in a way to be numbered amongst 
the Parisian journalists. They work in the same field; and in the 
legislative assemblies, at the theatres, and in all the events of Parisian 
life the representatives of the great European newspapers enjoy the 
same privileges as their French colleagues. At the present time the 
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newspapers of Europe and America, and, I might add, Asia—for some 
East Indian papers indulge in the luxury of a Paris letter—support 
between forty and fifty regular and resident correspondents in Paris. 
The representatives of the great Anglo-Saxon papers have monopolised 
all the front seats at the comedy, and take the lion’s share every- 
where, and in every respect. The German correspondents are 
naturally under a cloud; the Viennese make no great show; the 
Italians are numerous, but their journals are not specially enterpris- 
ing ; and as for the gentlemen who write in tongues unfamiliar to 
western Europe, their correspondence, interesting as it may be to 
the quidnunes of Stamboul or of Cracow, has no reflex interest for 
the Parisians, and still less for us English. 

Within the last fifteen years the conditions of Paris correspondence 
have changed entirely. During the Empire, when the French 
press was gagged, the foreign press was the unique source of infor- 
mation for the French about their own affairs. It was then that 
the Indépendance Belge established its great reputation under the 
management of M. Berardi, who conceived that excellent and varied 
system of foreign correspondence which still renders the journal so 
valuable. It may be easily imagined how much more interesting, 
and at the same time how much more tiresome, were the duties of the 
Paris correspondent under the Empire than they are now. As the 
proceedings of the Chamber were not published freely and imme- 
diately, as they are at the present day, it was only by intrigue 
that one could get the text of a speech. The man who had no 
“tap” in the official world was out of the running. And how 
much tact and patience and perspicacity it needed to work one’s 
“tap” to the best advantage! And then, when by dint of the 
display of the most precious qualities of diplomacy a correspondent 
had obtained some news, he would have to sit up writing all night, 
so as to get his letter off by the morning mail, for the days of the 
special wire” had not yet come. 

Now all this is changed. Thanks to the “ special wire,” the Paris 
correspondents of the London papers live in clover; they are better 
paid than ever, they do less work, and they have agents toiling 
under them. Yet some of these gentlemen are not happy. If 
M. de Blowitz’s position on The Times is one of which a journalist 
has every right to be proud, other correspondents may consider that 
they are less fortunate. It isa common complaint on the part of 
the representatives of the English press in Paris that their letters 
are mercilessly mutilated in the editorial room in London. Why, 
they ask, pay for the exclusive use of a special telegraphic wire 
four or five hours a night if the Paris matter is unceremoniously 
“burked”? It must, however, be remembered that the dispatches 
for the London daily papers from Vienna, Berlin, Rome, Madrid, and 
other capitals are centralised in the Paris offices and forwarded to 
London by the special wire at a great saving of expense. Moreover, the 
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value of having a special wire when events of exceptional interest take 
place in the French capital or provinces, is self-evident. At such times 
as these the vivacious, amusing, and admirably written studies of 
the Paris correspondent, Mr. Hely Bowes, of the Standard, are seen 
to great advantage. Mr. Campbell Clarke, of the Daily Telegraph, 
is the most zealous and ubiquitous of correspondents; no event of 
essentially Parisian interest, whether a first night at the theatre, 
a grand entertainment, or a funeral, fails to find him amongst the 
representatives of “tout Paris;”” a melomaniac and a lover of art, 
he has all kinds of useful relations in the artistic world as well 
as in that of politics. One year Mr. Clarke was, by some strata- 
gem or other, enabled to get into the Salon before any of his 
colleagues, and telegraphed a careful article in time for the edi- 
tion of May Ist, the date of the opening of the exhibition. I 
remember watching for the publication of this article for special 
reasons, and I watched until the middle of August! As for Mr. 
Crawford, the venerable syndic of the foreign press in Paris and 
correspondent of the Daily News, his great years enable him to 
look upon things calmly. Seated in a corner of the Café Véron, 
with his inseparable rush basket beside him, Mr. Crawford does 
his work conscientiously and resignedly in the old style, receiving 
occasionally a visit and a helping hand from his wife. The Globe, 
the Daily Chronicle, the Morning Post, the Manchester Guardian, 
the Leeds Mercury, the World, and other weeklies, all have their 
Parisian correspondents, whose talents and work I have not space 
enough to examine in detail. 

The fault I am inclined to find with the Paris correspondence 
of the English newspapers in general, and of the great Lon- 
don papers in particular, is that it does not give an adequate 
idea of French life and thought. In the first place, the system of 
trusting mainly, if not exclusively, to one correspondent, who is, so 
to speak, chained to the end of a telegraph wire, is open to criticism. 
The correspondent in question has but little time or opportunity 
for wide and varied observation, and he naturally tends to fall 
into a groove. The system of the Indépendance Belge, with its dozen 
correspondents all working on their own account in different 
spheres, gives excellent results. It is difficult for one and the same 
man to deal satisfactorily with the many different subjects and 
events which present themselves in the course of the Parisian 
year. The correspondent, who may be very strong and well 
informed on politics or horse-racing, will be at a loss when 
he comes to write about the pictures in the Salon. Such, I pre- 
sume, was the condition of that Paris correspondent of the Times 
who a few years ago spoke of Corot as a “historical painter,” 
and had the good sense not to correct his error. Furthermore, 
the Paris correspondent of the London papers is constantly for- 
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getting that he is writing about Parisians—that is to say, about men 
of a different race, of different education, of different morality, of 
different aspirations, of differently constituted minds and bodies, 
from those of his own countrymen. He rarely gives his readers a 
reasoned and impartial presentation of events, set forth and explained 
in accordance with the national humour. He is fond of bringing into 
relief what he calls “the French character ” of incidents or persons. 
There is, it seems to me, in the greater part of the Paris corre- 
spondence of the London papers a continuous, and of course uncon- 
scious, misrepresentation of the French. The study of French 
social life, of French popular thought, of the practical and intel- 
lectual life of the whole nation, are neglected, or touched upon only 
very rarely or inadequately. But unless one enters more or less 
into these matters, how can one intelligently study the great French 
Republican evolution whose centenary is approaching ? 

The answers to all these strictures are obvious. A newspaper, it 
will be said, is a commercial undertaking ; you cannot force a quart 
of liquid into a pint bottle ; advertisements are constantly crowding 
out reading matter; papers which appeal to an immense public do 
not need to aim at literary excellence; the general reader does not 
care about studying foreigners and their life; the great thing is 
news and telegrams. The Americans seem to me to take a more 
liberal and a more civilised view of journalism than this, and cer- 
tainly in the matter of French life the American public is informed 
far more completely and variously than the English. I do not refer 
to the achievements of the New York Herald, which is proverbially 
the worst written paper in the world, and which spends immense 
sums of money in obtaining the very poor result of announcing some 
piece of news five minutes before any other paper, with the accom- 
paniment of innumerable printers’ errors, wrong punctuation, and 
mistakes in the proper names. On the other hand, papers like the 
Tribune, the Times, the Sun, and the Evening Post of New York, to 
say nothing of the leading journals of Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and other great centres of the New World, devote 
much attention to French correspondence, and some of them publish 
most interesting and varied studies of French life and manners, and 
clever records of the French literary and artistic movements. The 
American has fewer prejudices against foreigners than we English ; 
he “ goes in for” progress and civilisation in artless good earnest, 
and he is naturally curious to know all about the efforts and suc- 
cesses of other nations in the same direction. Provided it be 
admitted that progress and civilisation are desirable ends, the mental 
attitude of the Americans with regard to the French sister republic 
is one which some of our London editors might perhaps imitate, with 
advantage to themselves and profit to their readers. 

THEODORE CHILD. 
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‘THE INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS OF EGYPT. 


Ar the end of what was once the great square of Alexandria, stands 
a large white building, happily untouched by bombardment, fire, or 
rioters, on the terrace of which paces the sentry of the main guard of 
the British garrison. This is the Palace of the International Tri- 
bunals, which some think to be the one successful institution which 
the West has imposed on the East, and others think to be merely a 
net for ravishing the poor in the person of the fellah. Formerly the 
terrace was a lounging place for water sellers, dogs, sweetmeat 
vendors, suitors in waiting, Arab and European, and all the pictu- 
resque elements of an Eastern crowd. Now the sentry has orders to 
keep it clear of every one and everything not having business with 
the Courts. Unfortunately, his powers only extend to the outside of 
the platter. Several International Commissions have, within the 
last four years, been trying to tinker up the inside, and it is with the 
labours of these Commissions, and what they have done and left un- 
done, that I propose to deal in the following paper. 

When the stranger has passed the sentry, he will find himself in a 
roughly-paved and not particularly fragrant hall. In front of him is 
a courtyard, on either side of which are corridors with the Tribunals 
of First Instance and their offices opening off them. Up-stairs he 
will enter a fine lofty room overlooking the great square. This is the 
famous Court of Appeal. A wooden barrier runs across the chamber, on 
one side of which are a few spectators, and on the other three rows of 
seats for the bar, and on a raised platform a semicircular desk with 
large arm-chairs for the judges. There is a seat on the right for the 
“‘ Greffier,”’ and one on the left for the “ Procureur-Général.” 

An usher announces “La Cour,” and the judges enter and take 
their seats. As to their trousers, they are European, as to their upper 
man, they are Egyptian. They wear the Stamboulina coat—black in 
colour, and in shape somewhat resembling that of a high-church curate. 
Their heads are surmounted by the tarbouche, and over the left shoulder 
hangs a broad green ribbon, with a large brass plate on the breast, some- 
thing like a door plate, with an Arabic inscription, the writer of which 
must have been a humorist, meaning “ The empire rests on justice.” 
The visitor may take a seat and ponder on the benefits and beau- 
ties of justice administered internationally, and he may usually be 
able to make out the race of a judge by the newspaper he is 
reading. He may see one who cannot speak either French, Italian, 
or Arabic, and another who can only speak French, and does not 
intend to learn anything else, and he will certainly see only one who 
speaks another of the judicial languages, namely, English. 
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Such is the outward aspect of the Court of Appeal, but it is fair to 
say that the demeanour of the judges is not a fair gauge of the work 
done by them, for according to the French system the “ audience ”’ is 
merely a sort of form to be gone through, and in a civil trial no one 
pays much attention to the advocates. The real work of the case is 
done first by the reporting judge to whom the “dossier” containing 
the cases is submitted, and then by the judges of the Court in council, 
when it is argued out and the judgment agreed upon. 

The author of the International Tribunals was, as every one knows, 
Nubar Pasha. When the Khedive Ismail tried arbitration, and had 
to pay 84,000,000 francs to the Suez Canal Company, the astute 
Nubar persuaded him that he had better set up a tribunal of his own, 
to which ali claims against the Egyptian Government might be 
submitted ; he is said to have added, that of course the judges being 
paid by the Khedive, would always give judgment in his favour. 
Amongst other causes which led to the establishment of the tribunals 
were the abuses of the Consular courts. Under the Capitulations, in 
the Ottoman empire, a foreigner is subject to the laws of his 
own nation, and cannot be sued in an Ottoman court. Con- 
sequently in Egypt there were as many courts as there were 
nations, administering the law, and governed by the forms of proce- 
dure peculiar to their home system. No one can have any idea of 
the confusion and delay arising from this state of affairs. We 
English were better off than other people, for we generally had a 
trained lawyer as judge of the Consular court, and a bar com- 
posed of respectable men practising init. Still, if an Englishman 
were sueing a Greek he might win his case in his own court, while 
if the Greek were to sue the Englishman in the Greek court on 
the same set of facts, he might and probably would win his case 
too, some Greek consuls not being above the suspicion of having 
their palms greased. The mercantile community were also in favour 
of the establishment of the new tribunals on the principle that 
half a loaf is better than no bread. In the Consular courts, as we 
have seen, they might or might not get justice, according to who 
their opponent might be. In the native courts there never was much 
pretence of justice, and it merely became a question of the highest 
bidder. 

For the European community, then, the establishment of the 
tribunals seemed to be an unmixed blessing, and, on the whole, they 
have proved so in spite of perhaps the most dilatory procedure in the 
world. As to the political side of the question, we should say that 
they had proved an unmixed evil. They have been a difficulty ever 
since they were established, and they are likely to bring trouble as 
long as they are allowed to exist: first, from the position which the 
Court of Appeal has from the beginning taken up against the Egyp- 
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tian Government, and latterly against the English administration ; 
secondly, because no one would ever be able to make a German, 
Italian, and especially a French judge, nominated to a post by his 
government, to stick to his law and leave politics alone. The Court 
- of Appeal from its traditions and from the elements which compose 
it, will always be like the Irishman who was cast on shore from a 
wreck, and be against whatever government happens to be paramount 
in Egypt. 

The general idea of the tribunals is that the Powers consent to 
abrogate their treaty rights so as to hand over to the tribunals all 
cases between foreigners of different nationalities, and all cases 
between a foreigner and anative. Thus, a case between a Greek and 
an Englishman, or an Italian and an Arab, would go before the 
tribunals, while a case between two Englishmen would still go before 
the British Consular court, and a case between two Arabs before the 
native courts. The great Powers were each to nominate a Judge of 
Appeal, and two Judges of First Instance ; and the secondary Powers 
were each to have two Judges of First Instance ; all of whom were to 
be appointed by the Khedive on the nomination of the Powers. 
In 1869—70 an International Commission sat at Cairo to examine 
the proposals of the Egyptian Government, and Nubar Pasha 
laid a scheme before it. But in consequence of exceptions taken 
by the Porte, all negotiations were shortly afterwards suspended. 
In 1872 a Vizirial letter was issued conveying to the Khedive the 
Sultan’s authority to carry into effect the judiciary reforms, and 
directing the application of the codes prepared for Egypt till those 
which were being compiled at Constantinople for the whole Ottoman 
Empire should be completed, when all the codes would be submitted 
to a commission for examination. In January, 1873, a second Inter- 
national Commission sat at Constantinople for the purpose of 
examining the proposals of the Egyptian Government as to the 
criminal jurisdiction. And Nubar Pasha soon afterwards sent to 
Sir H. Elliot the “ Réglement d’Organisation,” which he said he 
had framed in accordance with what had been settled then and before 
on behalf of the Powers. 

Meanwhile French influence was at work. In April Nubar 
Pasha reported to Sir H. Elliot, that the French Ambassador 
had been endeavouring to induce him to make a declaration that 
would appear to leave it open to the Khedive to name a second 
French Judge of Appeal on a vacancy amongst those first appointed ; 
but Lord Granville, in a dispatch to Sir H. Elliot, declared that it was 
very important that in the relation of the judges, care should be 
taken not to give any preponderance to one nationality ; and that the 
same rule should be observed in supplying vacancies. At last the 
Bill proposed by the French Government to give effect to their 
agreement with the Egyptian Government was passed in the National 
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Assembly by a large majority. Finally, on the 5th of February, 
1876, an order of the Queen in Council was passed under the Foreign 
Jurisdiction Acts, providing in effect that, as regards such matters 
and cases as should arise after the time when the Egyptian Courts 
began to sit and act judicially, and as should come within the juris- 
diction of the new courts, the operation of the Ottoman Order in 
Council of the 12th of December, 1873, and of the amending orders, 
should be suspended until further Order in Council. The operation 
of this Order in Council was to suspend the exercise by the British 
Consular Courts in Egypt of their jurisdiction in mixed cases. On 
the Ist of February the new tribunals were opened and regular 
sittings commenced, the Court of Appeal sitting at Alexandria, and 
the Courts of First Instance at Alexandria, Cairo, and Ismailia. The 
last was soon afterwards moved to Mansourah. 

In expectation of the opening of the tribunals, the judges had 
begun to flock into Egypt from all the four corners of Europe. 
None of them knew the language of the people, and few of them 
knew the law they were to administer. Each was accustomed to the 
procedure of his own country and was totally unacquainted with 
any other. Most of them spoke but one of the judicial languages. 
They were followed by the officers of the “parquet,” huissiers, 
clerks and interpreters. The first thing was to elect M. Lapenna, 
the Austrian judge, as President, or rather Vice-President, for 
the President is an Arab and merely a figure-head. The post 
of Vice-President is a most important one, for not only does he 
preside in the Court of Appeal, but he is head of the adminis- 
trative part of the Courts and has immense powers in the way 
of moving judges from one court to another. M. Lapenna 
proved an autocrat and lorded it over the Court of Appeal for the 
five years he remained in Egypt, and once nearly put a stop to the 
work of the Courts by enraging the commercial assessors, who there- 
upon refused to act. As regards the other judges, some of 
them were very bad, but most of the foreigners were used to a 
somewhat similar system of procedure, and so the Courts got 
along pretty well. The English judges appointed were, Mr. Scott 
to the Court of Appeal, and Mr. Hills and Mr. Law to the Courts 
of First Instance. Mr. Scott was a barrister of the Northern 
Circuit and had been practising before the British Consular 
court. He afterwards became one of the most powerful and in- 
fluential members of the Court and was elected ‘Substitut du Vice- 
Président.” It wasa great proof of the respect in which he was held 
by his colleagues that they should have elected an Englishman to 
sucha post. Unfortunately for Egypt he was appointed a judge of the 
High Court at Bombay just before the war, when his services would 
have been invaluable in the reconstruction of the native judicial 
system in Egypt. The Bar practising before the Courts is composed 
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chiefly of polyglot Greeks and Italians and a few Frenchmen. 
There are a few English barristers inscribed on the list of those 
entitled to practise before the Courts, but they never appear in 
person. Should they have a case, when it comes to the hearing it is 
handed over to one of their foreign colleagues. Even now that 
English is admitted as a judicial language it is improbable that it 
will ever be much used. 

In the summer of 1876, the first judgment of the Courts was pro- 
nounced against the Khedive. His Highness declared that he was 
not subject to their jurisdiction ; the Court of Appeal decided that he 
was, and the officers of the Court tried to seize some of his property 
but were driven off the premises, whereupon occurred what is known 
as the “incident Hackman.” M. Hackman was acting as judge of 
Justice Sommaire, and scandalised by the conduct of the Khedive in 
refusing to allow judgments to be executed against him, he announced 
that he would not render judgments in litigious cases. Hackman’s 
_ decision was much applauded by the Alexandrians, but he had reckoned 
without his host in the shape of the redoubtable Lapenna. An 
Assemblée Générale wascalled by the Vice-President, and a redistribution 
of the judges was proposed, but the Assembly declared that no change 
was necessary. In the face of this the Vice-President took upon 
himself to alter the distribution of the judges, and assigned another 
judge to Justice Sommaire and sent Hackman to the Civil and Com- 
mercial Chamber, where he would be only one of five. Against this 
Hackman protested and refused to act in the Civil Chamber at all. 
The Vice-President having declared that he was liable to be proceeded 
against for breach of discipline, Hackman declared he would not sit 
at all till his case had been decided on. At his request, therefore, he 
was called upon to appear before the Court of Appeal, and first he 
challenged the Vice-President, the English judge, and the whole 
array, and this being manifestly absurd the case was proceeded with, 
and he, not appearing at the hearing, was dismissed ; it was a foolish 
business from beginning to end. 

The five years’ probation came to an end in January, 1881, and 
in accordance with the understanding arrived at at Constantinople, 
it was proposed that a Commission should meet to report on the 
changes which might be called for. A long correspondence 
took place with the object of getting the secondary Powers to 
agree to waive their right of sending representatives to the Com- 
mission. But with the support of France they got their own way 
and accordingly on the 6th of December, 1880, an unwieldy body 
of thirty delegates commenced its labours. Each Power was repre- 
sented by its Consul-General as first delegate, with a lawyer as 
second delegate. England and France with their immense interests 
having the same vote as Belgium with her four subjects. England 
was represented by Mr. (now Sir E.) Malet as first delegate, and Mr. 
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Cookson, Consul and Judge at Alexandria, as second delegate. Much 
dissatisfaction was felt that Mr. Scott was not selected to represent 
England, but there had been an implied understanding, broken 
through by most of the other Powers, that they should not be repre- 
sented on the Commission by their judges in the tribunals. Mr. 
Cookson soon justified his appointment by his sound legal knowledge 
and grasp of the subject. If the results which we have obtained 
at the various Judicial Commissions in Egypt are, from a British 
point of view, small, it is due to the Foreign Office to say that if we 
have failed it has not been for want of care or professional skill. 
In addition to the accurate knowledge of the subject possessed by 
Sir Julian Pauncefote, now permanent Under-Secretary of State, 
the Foreign Office was confidentially advised throughout by the late 
Sir Francis Reilly, perhaps the most accurate and learned draftsman 
of the day, and England alone of the Powers appointed a British 
Commission to assist the delegates on the International Commission. 
This consisted, besides the two delegates, of Mr. Scott, Judge of 
Appeal, Messrs. Hills and Law, Judges of First Instance, Mr. Charles 
Royle representing the English Bar, and Mr. E. Carver representing 
the mercantile community, with a barrister sent out from England as 
secretary. The International Commission, however, was doomed from 
the first to be a failure; it was much too big to do any work, and with 
the exception of England, Italy, and perhaps Germany, no Power 
seemed very anxious that any should be done. They talked a good 
deal and worried over trifles; indeed, a calculation was made that if 
they went through the Codes at their then rate of progression, it 
would take thirty years to finish their labours. 

During the summer, a committee sat at the Foreign Office, con- 
sisting of Lord Tenterden, Sir Charles Dilke, Sir Julian Pauncefote, 
Sir C. Rivers Wilson, Sir Francis Reilly, Mr. Justice Scott, and the 
Secretary of the British Commission, for the purpose of considering 
the work of the International Commission, and preparing for the 
proposed work next year. As the result of these meetings, three 
memoranda were drawn up by Sir Francis Reilly and Mr. Justice 
Scott, after consultation with Lord Lyons, for presentation to the 
French Government, but they were never submitted. The Inter- 
national Commission did not meet the following winter, owing to 
political reasons ; but the British Commission sat under instructions 
from the Foreign Office, and went all through the codes and prepared 
a report on them. Owing to the war, nothing was done in the 
matter of the reform of the tribunals till the spring of 1884, when 
the International Commission again met, Mr. Egerton and Mr. 
Cookson representing England. This time the Commission went to 
the other extreme, and dashed through the Réglement in six weeks, 
and the result of their labours may be summarized as follows. The 
tribunal at Mansourah, suppressed in 1882, was revived. This is a 
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very good move. The suppression of the tribunal was a mere job 
got up by the judges who found it dull. Four delegations of the 
Courts of First Instance were created in the principal towns of 
Egypt with civil and commercial jurisdiction, with power to the 
Government to increase the number if requisite. This also is a good 
move. The delegations are a sort of county courts, and this is a step 
towards bringing justice nearer the people. The civil jurisdiction of 
the Courts is extended to all bankruptcy cases, whatever the nationality 
of the parties concerned. This, too, is good; the tendency of our 
own law being to throw the conduct of proceedings in bankruptcy 
more and more into official hands. The civil jurisdiction is also 
extended in certain cases, notably to those where companies in 
Egypt are parties, which ends a long wrangle as to the status of com- 
panies in Egypt. The criminal jurisdiction is extended to all offences 
which are not punishable with death or travaux forcés d perpétuité. 
The extension of the criminal jurisdiction is much disliked by the 
British colony, and it seems illogical to leave out some offences and 
give jurisdiction over others. If a court is competent to try a man 
for forgery, it is also competent to try him for murder. 

In criminal cases the jury is suppressed and replaced by a Court 


* with assessors. The accused is to be deprived of his right to have 


the assistance of counsel from the commencement of his case, and 
only to be allowed to at the end of the preliminary examination 
(instruction). 

The Commission also made the following changes in the Civil 
Codes. The hypothéque judiciaire was abolished, and the droit d’affec- 
tation substituted, and reforms introduced into the procedure on the 
execution of judgment by the sale of lands. Bills and notes drawn 
by fellahs are no longer to be commercial transactions. 

A change asked for by the whole commercial community was made 
in the law as to the gage commercial. Under the Penal codes, Euro- 
peans are brought under the laws against the slave trade. 

Such then is the result of several years of negotiation. Some of 
the changes are good and others are bad, and the worst are those 
which give increased power to the Court of Appeal. By throwing 
the work of revising the codes on to a commission which will be 
practically the Court of Appeal, the International Commission shirked 
responsibility, and turned over perhaps the most important part of 
the work to an irresponsible body. The chief reason of doing this 
was no doubt that it would have been almost impossible for such an 
unwieldy body as the International Commission to revise the codes. 
Also at the time when the arrangement was made our delegates must 
have thought that England would always have sufficient influence 
over the Egyptian Government to prevent the Commission making 
any changes in the codes which were not in our interest ; now it is 
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probable that our views will not be much attended to. In making 
suggestions as to the reform of the International Tribunals, one must 
distinguish between those which are desirable from the political point 
of view, and those which are desirable merely from the legal point of 
view. From the political point of view there is one change which 
in the writer’s opinion is very desirable, and it ought to be in the 
nature of that which the Romans wished to take place in the fortunes 
of Carthage. The tribunals form the most powerful and most dan- 
gerous obstruction to the influence of England in Egypt, and if it 
were possible they should be suppressed. It is against our interests 
to assist internationality in Egypt in any form, and the tribunals are 
the medium through which every nation keeps trying to increase its 
influence. The tribunals are presided over by judges of many nation- 
alities. Of the Powers represented some are strongly interested in 
Egyptian questions, though excluded by present arrangements from 
direct control over Egyptian affairs. The only means by which these 
Powers can keep their touch upon Egypt and exercise indirectly the 
influence which they cannot directly exert, is by the instrumentality 
of their judges, looking on their position not merely in a professional, 
but in a political light. The part played by M. Lapenna during the 
years 1876—1880 is a striking illustration of this danger. The 
judges during the same period, made no secret in public of their 
strong political and personal bias. There was no more important 
factor in the political events of the period and none more uncertain 
in its action, than the Court of Appeal at Alexandria, and it was 
credited, rightly or wrongly, with views which were fatal to the 
character of impartiality and colourless neutrality without which no 
tribunal can command public confidence. Since the war every nation 
has been trying to get influence through the Court of Appeal, and 
one has only to look at the propositions of the Commission of 1884 to 
see how the Court of Appeal is trying, little by little, to get more 
power into its hands. It will be seen that the powers which the 
Court of Appeal managed to grab during the last Commission are 
considerable, and it is certain that in the future this will be the 
policy of the nations represented. When England first occupied 
Egypt, no one, least of all the judges themselves, expected that the 
International Courts would be preserved. They were then being 
prolonged from year to year in expectation of the termination of the 
labours of the International Commission, and it would have been easy 
to get the Khedive to refuse to sign the decree prolonging the Courts. 
If vested rights had been respected and the judges who were worth 
their salt confirmed in their appointments, it is probable that as the 
Powers were then inclined to acquiesce in anything England proposed, 
they would only have objected for form’s sake. There was then a 
golden opportunity for setting up a model judicial system for both 
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natives and foreigners. Many of the present judges are very fine 
lawyers and would do honour to any judicature; the others could 
have been got rid of. Courts of summary justice for criminal and 
civil cases might have been set up in most of the towns of Egypt, with 
an easy and cheap appeal to three or four centres in the large towns 
in Upper and Lower Egypt, and a final appeal on points of law, or 
where the verdict is clearly against the weight of the evidence, to 
Cairo or Alexandria. In a country which has got used to a Conti- 
nental system of administering justice, it would not have been 
possible to introduce a purely English system, but we might have 
perfected the existing one by several alterations in the law of evidence, 
especially in criminal cases, in which the inquisitorial character and 
its leaning against the prisoner, rather than for him, coupled with its 
want of publicity in all but the final stage, affords a strong reason 
why England should be slow to abandon her Consular criminal juris- 
diction. The number of judges necessary to deliver sentence might 
have been reduced, and the same number made to do twice as much 
work ; and in fact, what is good in the English system might have 
been grafted on what is good in the Continental system ; however, 
that now is impossible. Indeed, from a purely legal point of view, 
there is much to be said for the Courts. The substitution of one 
system and one law for fourteen Consular courts is too manifest to 
admit of question. The natives, too, appreciate the Courts when they 
want to obtain justice, and the number of fictitious cessions to 
foreigners of rights of action increases every year. Another proof of 
the confidence they inspire is to be found in the fact that property is 
now registered in their land office in preference to the native land 
offices to the amount of about £8,000,000 sterling. The sole charge 
against the Courts is that they serve too much as a debt-collecting 
machine, and that their procedure facilitates the sale of land. At 
least two-thirds of the business of the tribunals have nothing to do 
with the money-lenders, by whom is meant the class which lends 
money on the security of land. It is a class which has always existed 
in Egypt, where there is heavy taxation and an improvident people. 
The effect of the Courts has been, by the greater security they afford, 
to invite capital into the country and to lower the rate of interest. 
Money used to be advanced by the petty usurers at the rate of four 
per cent. per month. It is now lent at nine per cent. per annum by 
large financial establishments. Debts used to be collected through the 
intervention first of the Cadi who sold his justice, and next through 
the Mudir or provincial governor who alone could execute the sen- 
tence, and whose services were equally venal. If the peasant could 
not or would not pay, he was simply imprisoned and flogged. Debts 
are now collected by a tribunal according to law; there is no 
imprisonment for debt and no flogging, and in the case of mere debt 
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collection, the tribunal exempts from seizure goods and chattels which 
are necessary to the maintenance and occupation of the debtor. The 
resolution of the last International Commission to make bills and 
notes drawn by fellahs no longer commercial transactions, will of 
course further protect the fellah from his own ignorance and impru- 
dence, and from fraud and oppression on the part of the local usurer, 
but will tend to drive him more and more into the hands of the finan- 
cial companies, who will give him his money at a lower interest but 
will insist on a mortgage which will cost more money to obtain. 

The fact is that to borrow money seems to be part of the nature of 
a fellah. If he happens to be able to pay his taxes and pay for his 
seed he will then borrow money to get another wife and to buy 
bangles for her. If he cannot pay the tax-gatherer, he borrows, and 
the amount of interest he will have to pay does not trouble him. 
Under the old system he was sued before the Cadi, and he knew what 
was going on, and either he borrowed a little more to bribe the Cadi, 
or the plaintiff got tired; but somehow or other the land was never 
sold. Now the debt is transferred to a European, and in due time he 
finds himself cited before the International Tribunals. When his 
case is called he admits, through the interpreter, that he owes the 
money, but that his crop is short and that he can’t pay. Ina few 
days he receives a copy of the judgment which has been rendered 
against him. He remarks “Tahib”’ (it is well) and goes on with his 
work. Presently he receives another, upon which he again remarks 
“ Tahib,” but does not allow the matter to trouble him further. At 
last, however, it is borne in upon him that his property is about to be 
sold, and another piece of stamped paper requests him to be present 
at the sale. Again he repairs to the tribunal, and there he finds in 
another room a judge, a clerk, and a huissier. When the case is 
called the plaintiff's counsel rises and says that his client will buy the 
property at the price placed upon it. The huissier describes the 
property and quantity of land which is to be sold. The clerk lights 
a small wax taper. The huissier cries in the French, Italian, and 
Arabic languages alternately: “First candle. Forty acres of land 
situate in the province of Garbieh, assessed value £ per acre.” 
When the first taper is consumed the second is lighted and the same 
announcement made; then a third is consumed with the same for- 
malities for each, and when the third is burned the plaintiff is 
adjudged to be the purchaser, for seldom is there more than one 
bidder, and the defendant leaves the room houseless, homeless, and in 
despair.' The seizure of realty in the execution of judgments has 
become a matter of very doubtful expediency. The whole area of 
cultivable Egypt is about 5,000,000 acres, of which nearly 1,000,000 
are hypothecated to public creditors, and another 1,000,000 are stated 


(1) Hon. G. H. Morgan, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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on fair authority to belong to the royal family or the great pachas. 
Yet, some millions sterling are out on mortgage in small sums 
amongst the peasants. The tribunals are largely engaged in fore- 
closure suits, which increase rather than diminish in number. It 
seems therefore that some extraordinary measure of relief is required 
to prevent a wholesale dispossession of the small landholders, and this 
might be effected in either of the following ways. 

Holdings of more than two feddans, the area sufficient for the bare 
maintenance of a family, should be declared not seizable in execution, 
or as an alternative, holdings on which not more than a certain amount 
of land tax, say £E 3 is paid. Also every peasant should be empowered 
to apply to the summary judge of his district for a decree of insol- 
vency. Again, certain provisions analogous to those in the Deccan 
Agriculturalists’ Relief Act should be introduced. (1) No judgment 
on a promise to pay executed by a peasant shall be executory on 
realty unless the promise to pay is in writing, and passed before the 
Summary Justice Court or the Cadi. (2) The Summary Justice 
Courts should be empowered io inquire into the history of all money- 
lending transactions in which peasants are concerned, and where 
execution on realty is asked. (3) The Summary Justice Court should 
have power to order that the debt be paid by instalments without 
interest, for in money-lending transactions where the peasant is 
unable to pay the whole thing, the court should have power to direct 
that he pay only that portion which it considers him able to pay, and 
should grant him a discharge for the rest. (4) Realty should, in the 
case of peasants, be exempted from seizure and sale unless it is speci- 
fically pledged. 

Another reform which should be insisted upon is the amalgamation 
of the civil and commercial jurisdiction, that is, the civil tribunal 
should administer the commercial code. In France and other 
countries the bodies administering the civil and commercial juris- 
diction are differently constituted ; in Egypt it is the same court 
which administers both. The commercial tribunal is a separate court 
and differs from the civil tribunal in various respects. It deals 
exclusively with all disputes between traders, and all disputes relating 
to acts of trade done by non-traders. It administers a special code 
but according to the ordinary procedure. On the Continent it is 
administered by a special court composed of merchants, with a legal 
president, but in Egypt five judges with two assessors, one of whom 
is an Egyptian, constitute the court. The system of separation is 
therefore not really applicable to Egypt, and has in various respects 
mischievous consequences there. If a plaintiff brings his action as a 
civil action when he ought to have brought it as a commercial action, 
it is liable at any stage of the proceedings to be dismissed from the 
court on that sole ground, and even the consent of the defendant to 
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the action going on in the form in which it has been instituted does 
not rectify the plaintiff’s mistake. This practice should be altered if 
nothing more is done, and assessors should also be dispensed with 
except where the court or parties especially request their attendance. 

Revision of the law of evidence is urgent, and nothing has been 
done in that direction. The want of means of cross-examination, and 
the absence of power of discovery on oath are a source of injustice 
and a door for fraud, and the virtual exclusion of the evidence of the 
parties, their relations and servants, is frequently, and especially in 
commercial cases, the exclusion of all means of proof. The want of a 
system of arriving at a joinder of issues before hearing, frequently 
leaves the plaintiff at the mercy of the defendant, who either springs 
upon him, at the hearing, a defence which the plaintiff forewarned 
could have ousted, or leaves him in the dark as to the true defence. 
Discussions are frequently carried on in Court upon vague points 
utterly outside the facts proved, while the real case has been 
put in upon the written conclusions handed in by counsel to the 
Court at the hearing. Sentimental oratory seems the rule, and the 
absence of statements of issues prevents opposing counsel from check- 
ing his adversary. The idea of keeping within the facts proved 
seems utterly foreign to the practice of the Court. 

It is absolutely necessary that the number of Summary Justice 
Courts be increased and justice brought near to the people. They 
ought to have something like the jurisdiction of the English County 
Court with extensive powers of “conciliation.” Foreigners, in 
addition to their passion for centralisation, seem to have a curious 
objection to anything, first, which obliges a judge who has furnished 
his apartment and chosen his café to move, and secondly to anything 
which they think resembles too strongly the English circuit, for every- 
thing which savours of English law is anathema with them. 

The writer must repeat his opinion that from a political point of 
view the Courts should have been suppressed when England occupied 
Egypt, but that is now amongst the many “ might have beens ” which 
have characterised our dealings with Egypt, and which we owe 
to a guileless Government. As the Courts are there, let us make 
the best of them. They are slow, expensive, and the judges might 
do twice as much work as they do, but at any rate they are honest and 
just. The natives have confidence in them, and are said, though this 
is outside the knowledge of the writer, to be gaining confidence in 
the new Native Courts. The point therefore to be aimed at is the 
amalgamation of the two as Egyptian Courts, which would have the 
double advantage of taking away the international character of the 
tribunals and bringing justice near to the people. Once get the 
fellah to believe he will get justice done well and cheaply, and many 
of the troubles of Egypt will be over. 

CuaRLEs SumNER Marne. 
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PASTEUR’S LIFE AND LABOURS. 


Or Pasteur’s life, apart from his work, but little is to be said; for 
his life is emphatically his work. -A normally idle and pleasure- 
loving childhood passed into an adolescence of rare industry 
and a maturity of entire self-devotion ; and the truant school-boy 
developed into a scientific philosopher whose breadth of outlook, 
depth of insight and acuteness of conjecture—to be afterwards verified 
by careful observation and minute investigation—have had results 
as important as those of the spectroscope and the polariscope. Much 
as the world owes to Darwin for that grand truth of evolution which 
shows life as an harmonious whole and makes the future stride 
possible by the past advance, it owes as much to Pasteur for his 
discovery of those microscopic agents, those forces of the “ infi- 
nitely little,’ by which organic changes are brought about and the 
processes of disease and disintegration are carried on. 

Pasteur’s first work was in the field of molecular physics, and the 
important discovery of molecular dissymmetry was originally due to 
the note which Mitscherlich sent to the Academy of Sciences. This 
note stated that the “paratartrate and the tartrate of soda and 
ammonia have the same chemical composition, the same crystalline 
form, the same angles, the same specific weight, the same double 
refraction, and consequently the same inclination of the optic axis. 
Dissolved in water, their refractions are the same. But while the 
dissolved tartrate causes the plane of polarised light to rotate, the 
paratartrate exerts no such influence.” 

This difference of behaviour of polarised light made Pasteur infer 
that the identity of the two salts was only apparent not real, and that 
further research would reveal molecular discrepancies of an important 
kind. He verified his belief; but somewhat in a different way from 
that which he had expected. He expected to find, and he found, that 
the crystalline forms of the tartrates, and all their chemical com- 
pounds, have not what mathematicians call a “plane of symmetry ”’— 
that is, are not among those objects which, when placed before a 
mirror, have a superposable image identical with themselves, and are 
therefore dissymmetrical; while, on the other hand, he believed that 
the paratartrates would have this plane of symmetry, this superposable 
image, and be therefore symmetrical. He found instead that all the 
paratartrates were dissymmetrical like the tartrates; but certain 
crystals possessed this dissymmetry in one sense and other crystals 
in an opposite sense. ‘‘Some of these crystals, when placed before a 
mirror, produced the image of the others, and one of the two kinds of 
crystals corresponded rigorously in form with the tarirate prepared 
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by means of the tartaric acid of the grape.” Then by saturating 
racemic or paratartaric acid with soda and ammonia he procured crystals 
of inverse dissymmetry ;—the one set turning the plane of polarised 
light to the right (dextro-racemic acid), the other to the left (levo- 
racemic acid). Of these the left-handed crystal was the new discovery, 
though Biot had already proved the existence of this double property 
in rock-crystal. This inversion is due to certain minute facets which 
in the one crystal are ranged along a right-handed, and in the other 
along a left-handed, spiral. 

More again than this. Pasteur proved that all the crystalline pro- 
ducts of inorganic matter have this superposable image, and are con- 
sequently symmetrical; while all vegetable and animal products, all 
crystals produced from organic and living beings, are dissymmetrical. 
The explanation he gives of the apparent contradiction to this law, 
in the existence in living creatures of certain substances like oxalic 
acid, formic acid, &e., which do not act on polarised light, and of 
which the crystals do not show a trace of dissymmetry, is an example 
of his acute power of classification. It is, he says, because these sub- 
stances are the products of excretion rather than substances essential 
to animal and vegetable life, hence are “ evidently governed by the 
laws which determine the constitution of the artificial products of our 
laboratories or of the mineral kingdom so called.” On the other 
hand, the primordial substances of vegetables and animals, those 
which are “born under the influence of becoming life, such as cellu- 
lose, fecula, albumen, fibrine, &c., possess the power of acting on pola- 
rised light, which establishes their internal dissymmetry, even when, 
through the absence of crystallising power, they fail to manifest this 
dissymmetry outwardly.”” Hence he is persuaded that the barrier 
which exists between the mineral and organic kingdoms can never be 
crossed until chemists have been able to produce dissymmetrical in- 
organic substances. This may some day be done; who knows? As 
the inverse of right-handed tartaric acid has been found, so, some 
day, we may hope to obtain “all the immediate principles inverse to 
those now known to us.”’ If that day should ever dawn, then will 
man be indeed the lord of creation in a higher sense than that of 
relative superiority. He will be the maker of new types, new beings, 
new organisms altogether ; and to replace in the living cells “ cellulose, 
albumen, and their congeners by their isomers, with an inverse action,” 
would be to change the present molecular order of arrangement of 
things as completely as if plants should be made to walk and animals 
to root. 

Now we leave molecular physics and go into organisms, to which 
these have been as it were the alphabet or stepping-stones. 

The putrefaction of a dead body and of blood, the must of the 
wine cask, the curdling of milk, the souring of dough, the trans- 
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formation of straw into manure and of fallen leaves into soil, are all 
due to one thing—fermentation. And fermentation is due to a living 
organism differing in size and form according to the vehicle in which 
it lives. Cagniard-Latour and Schwann had before this discovered 
the yeast-plant, the alcoholic ferment; but it remained for Pasteur 
to find the infusoria of other fermentations. 

Lactic ferment, which was the first subject of investigation on 
which Pasteur “ intended his mind,” according to Bacon’s expression, 
is a minute rod, nipped at the centre, scarcely the thousandth part 
of a millimétre in diameter—a millimétre being one twenty-fifth of 
an inch. This rod reproduces itself by fission, dividing at the nipped- 
in centre. Up to this time the cause of fermentation had been in 
the theoretic stage only, where all proof was wanting, and where 
therefore the believers in such and such a baseless hypothesis were 
hot partisans, firmly convinced of their own truth and passionately 
scornful to their opponent’s error. Liebig held all ferments to be 
nitrogenous substances in a state of molecular alteration through 
contact with the oxygen of the air; and fermentation to be the 
gradual communication of this molecular motion from particle to 
particle in the fermentable matter. Berzelius and Mitscherlich 
placed fermentation among the “ phenomena of contact.” It was an 
albuminoid substance endowed with catalytic force (the power of 
decomposing and recombining the proximate and elementary prin- 
ciples of compounds), and acted by its mere presence. Cagniard- 
Latour and Dumas saw that yeast multiplied itself by budding, and 
came near the truth when they asked whether the “ fermentation of 
sugar was not connected with this act of cellular vegetation.” But 
this hypothesis “remained a single incident instead of having the 
value of a scientific principle,” until Pasteur recognised the pre- 
sence and action of a living organism in lactic fermentation ; and 
from this starting-point proved all the rest. He discovered the 
hitherto unknown ferment of butyric acid, which he found to be a 
species of vibrio, formed of very small transparent and cylindrical 
rods, “rounded at their extremities, isolated or united in chains of 
two or three, or sometimes even more.” These vibrios reproduce 
themselves by fission, like the lactic ferment, but differently, inas- 
much as these remain in chains where the lactic ferment forms isolated 
units. They live without air, and are therefore called anaérobies ; 
while those other microscopic organisms which, like larger plants 
and animals, cannot live without free oxygen, are aérobies. Whether 
this vibrio be a plant or an animal, it is undoubtedly a living 
organism which moves, is a ferment, and lives without air. Putre- 
faction is caused by a microscopic vibrio of absolutely the same order 
as this butyric ferment. 

We have no space to give in extenso Liebig’s words when he 
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objected that, to explain the putrefaction of animal substances by the 
presence of animalculz was like the reasoning of a child who should 
explain the rapidity of the Rhine at Bingen by the mill-wheels of 
Mayence. If living beings cause putrefaction, what then becomes 
of those plants or animals when their own elements decompose ? If 
the fungus causes the oak to decay, and the microscopic animalcule 
is the putrefying agent of the elephant, what determines the putre- 
faction of the fungus and the animalcule when they in their turn 
die? To which Pasteur answered: ‘The ferments of ferments are 
simply ferments.” ‘A ferment which has finished its work and 
which, for want of aliment, cannot continue it, becomes an accumula- 
tion of dead organic matter.’ This mass of organic matter, formed 
by the anaérobies, becomes the prey of the aérobies, which multiply 
and continue their work of destruction so long as they have free 
oxygen. Those which die are equally the prey of their own kind ; 
so “that from putrefaction to putrefaction, and from combustion to 
combustion, the organic mass with which we started finds itself 
reduced to a mass of anaérobic and aérobic germs, of those same 
germs which were mixed up in the original primitive organic sub- 
stance.” This is the whole round of life—birth, assimilation, death, 
putrefaction, slow combustion, and the transformation of the “carbon, 
the hydrogen, and the nitrogen of the organic matters by the oxygen 
of the air and the influence of the life of these aérobies into carbonic 
acid, vapour of water, and ammonia gas,” by which again organic 
beings are nourished. Whether in the free atmosphere or under the 
earth all animal matter ends by disappearing; the anaérobies first 
putrefying, the aérobies then oxygenising, and so producing the 
combustion which burns away matter into gas. 

« All that has lived must die, and all that is dead must be disin- 
tegrated, dissolved, or gasified; the elements which are the substra- 
tum of life must enter into new cycles of life. If things were other- 
wise, the matter of organized beings would encumber the surface of 
the earth, and the law of the perpetuity of life would be compromised 
by the gradual exhaustion of its materials. One grand phenomenon 
presides over this vast work—the phenomenon of fermentation.” 
And the scientific world has endorsed, not only the statement of the 
elemental fact, which is patent, but also that of the cause, the primum 
movens of the modus operandi. 

Wine, exposed to the air, loses its alcohol, which is replaced by acetic 
acid, and thus becomes vinegar. And vinegar is the work of an 
extremely small and slender fungus, Mycoderma aceti, like the aérobies, 
needing free oxygen as well as a certain amount of warmth for its 
support. Temperature indeed plays a most important part in the life 
of these organisms, extreme cold or extreme heat being equally fatal 
to them. After all the alcohol has become acetic acid, the mycoderma 
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dies for want of further nourishment and falls to the bottom of the 
vessel. Here it is fastened on by the anaérobies, which, protected from 
the air by the film of “‘aérobic mucor” on the top, set up putrefaction 
in the deeper parts of the liquid. At the same time the surface is 
undergoing combustion by the fixing of the oxygen by the aérobies, 
which double action irretrievably ruins the whole concern. Besides 
| this cryptogam which turns wine into vinegar, transparent eel-like 
} organisms of extraordinarily rapid reproduction appear in the liquid 
| when exposed to the air. These eels and the plant are enemies, and 
fight for the free oxygen. In healthy vinegar the plant conquers, 
! and the eels retreat to the sides of the vat, where they form a thick 
white crawling scum. Thus, instead of the old theory of chemical 
combinations mechanically affecting inert matter, we have now the 
proof of the active agency of living organisms;—by which the whole 
outlook of things is changed ;—reproductive Life being substituted 
for sterile Force and Matter replacing Motion. The commercial 
value of these researches on the true cause of acetification is the 
power of the manufacturer to create vinegar at will, by sowing the 
mycoderma directly in the wine-vats instead of waiting for the more 
costly, tedious, and not always sure method of the mother-cask. 

Beside the fact that the ferment is always a living organism, 
Pasteur also demonstrated that of variety of species. Each kind of 
fermentation has its own special organism. Also, he showed that the 
albuminoid matter, held by Liebig and others to be necessary to 
fermentation, was in reality superfluous. This he showed in the 
experiment already spoken of on the growth of Penicillium glaucum— 
that common mould or mildew which lived and multiplied on a purely 
mineral soil. 

After this a curious controversy on spontaneous generation between 
Pasteur and Pouchet foreshadowed that which went on here between 
Professor Tyndall and Dr. Bastian. Pasteur and Tyndall maintained 
the germ-theory, and held that the appearance of monads, bacilli, &c., 
in prepared flasks is due to some flaw in the experiment by which the 
germ-laden atmospheric air has been admitted; while Pouchet and 
Bastian nailed their colours to the mast of abiogenesis and the begin- 
ning of life under certain conditions without the causation of the 
parent germ. Their ideas on spontaneous generation, however, fell 
short of Van Helmont’s when he declared that he could create a pot- 
full of mice by stuffing a dirty shirt into the orifice of a vessel con- 
taining corn; nor did they touch Virgil’s belief of a swarm of bees 
generated in the corrupted entrails of a young bull. Pasteur, like 
Tyndall, showed that the total exclusion of atmospheric air sterilised 
the infusion, while the admission of ever so little by defective arrange- 
ments produced swarms of microscopic organisms. Also he showed 
that in the higher atmosphere no germs exist at all—few or none, 
according to relative altitude, on mountain heights — comparative 
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rarity in unpopulated plains, &c., and great density in towns. He 
ended his disclaimer by these words: “Spontaneous generation is a 
chimera.”” Nevertheless, it would seem that we may still hope to 
catch the transitional moment and to light on the same conditions as 
those wherein the primordial germ became life. If right-handed 
tartrate of ammonia proves more capable of supporting life owing to 
its molecular arrangement, molecular arrangement may be found to 
be that borderland between the organic and the inorganic which unites 
inert matter to conscious action. What has been can be again; unless 
indeed this telluric and cosmic germ was the product of conditions 
passed and done with, and impossible to be reproduced. 

The cryptogam, Mycoderma aceti, makes wine into vinegar ; its con- 
genor, Mycoderma vini, which lives on new young wine, fades and 
withers in old and does no harm. When, however, wine “spurts” 
in the barrel, is turbid to the eye and flat to the taste, when, poured 
into a glass, a crown of small bubbles rises to the top, and when, 
slightly shaken, silky little waves move about in all directions, then 
a minute filament, about the thousandth part of a millimétre in 
diameter, of variable length and extreme tenacity, has made its 
appearance. In large quantities this organism forms a glutinous 
deposit at the bottom of the cask, producing carbonic acid which 
spoils the wine. The disease of turbid, spurted, and spoiled wine is 
fermentation, caused by an organism—a ferment—originally existing 
on the surface of the grape, where also exists the organism which causes 
the orderly and vinous fermentation. All red wines, especially the 
finest of the Céte d’Or, are subject to this disease, which makes them 
bitter and unfit to drink. White wines, on the contrary, are exempt 
from this, but are subject to another disease called maladie de la graisse. 
They, too, become turbid ; but where the red are bitter, these are flat, 
insipid, and viscous. This maladie de la graisse is due to a filamentous 
organism like that which makes red wine spurt; but the two differ 
in structure and physiological action. The remedy in either case is 
to kill the organism by heat. One minute’s heating at the proper 
temperature is enough to preserve the wine from all the diseases 
caused by fermentation. This heating in no wise affects the most 
delicate bouquet of the most delicate vintages; and though experts at 
first professed to detect a shade of difference in the flavour between 
the heated and the unheated wines, when they had detected a like 
shade between two glasses poured out of the same bottle they con- 
fessed their defeat; and Pasteur’s remedy by calorification was 
justified. 

We all know the importance of the silkworm industry to France. 
In 1849, after an exceptionally good year, a disease like an epidemic 
fell on the silkworm nurseries. This disease had different times of 
manifestation. Either the eggs were altogether sterile, or the worms 
died soon after they were hatched, or else their first, intermediate, or 
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last moultings were failures, after a perfectly satisfactory hatching. 
They were attacked indiscriminately in every phase of their existence. 
The silkworms did not eat; and eating is the whole life of the silkworm 
till it becomes a chrysalis. So far from that vigorous and vorocious 
“munching which sounds like rain falling on thick bushes,” the 
worms turned away from their leaves as sick children refuse their 
food. The invalids were smaller than the others, had a shining 
appearance and a blackish tint; and if they did not die before the 
first moulting and went on even to the fourth, they did not then turn 
white as they should, but retained a rusty tint. ‘Spots appeared on 
their bodies, black bruises irregularly scattered over the head, the 
wings, the false feet, and the spurs.” They died by hundreds; and 
the silkworm industry was seriously threatened and harmed. 1850 
and 1851 were bad years; and then fresh eggs were brought from 
abroad, which gave to 1853 an exceptionally fine crop. In 1854, 
when the new eggs had become moths and the moths had laid their 
eggs in the infected nurseries, things were as bad as ever. Spain 
and Italy also suffered, and all the new eggs brought from the as yet 
healthy districts in Europe became infected in the same way. The 
disease followed the trade in eggs. In 1864 the whole of the silk- 
worm establishments in Europe were attacked, and in the extreme 
east only Japan was free from disease. No remedies were of the least 
use. Flowers of sulphur, cinders, soot, spread over the worms and 
mulberry leaves ; gaseous fumigations of chlorine, tar, sulphuric acid ; 
not even treating the worms with wine, rum, absinthe—the absinthe 
to be followed by creosote and nitrate of silver—none of all those 
prophylactics had more effect than the cabalistic words, written on 
a piece of paper and washed off into a glass of water, used to have 
against fever or ague. The epidemic continued ; the worms died ; and 
the silkworm industry was at the lowest possible ebb. Then M. 
Pasteur was persuaded to leave his ferments and apply himself to a 
scientific investigation of the silkworm disease. 

On the 6th of June, 1865, he started for Alais ; and by the evening 
of the same day he had detected microscopic corpuscles in the bodies 
of the infected eggs, worms, and moths. Other men of science had 
also detected these corpuscles. In a memoir to the Academy of 
Sciences, M. de Quatrefages stated that two Italian naturalists, 
Filippi and Cornalia, had discovered them; that Lebert had said 
they might always be found in diseased worms; that Dr. Osimo had 
even detected them in the eggs, and that Dr. Vittadini had proposed 
to examine all eggs with the microscope so as to secure a sound 
batch. But, as with the budding of the yeast plant, these clues were 
not followed to the end; and Quatrefages mentioned these things only 
slightly, cursorily, as perhaps not wholly accurate, certainly not 
essentially important. When Pasteur took the thing in hand, the 
presence of these corpuscles was the point of his investigation, and 
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their detection the certitude of his theory. If microscopic organisms 
were the cause of fermentation and putrefaction, why not of disease ? 
The unity with diversity, the harmony with variation, which obtains 
throughout nature, made the hypothesis at the least likely, and formed 
a stout foothold whereon to stand for the moment and whence to 
advance hereafter. 

Pasteur began his work by separating the healthy from the un- 
healthy, that is, the non-corpusculous from the corpusculous moths 
and eggs; and waited until the coming year for the result. Objec- 
tions from all sides were showered on his methods as well as on his 
theory. Some said these corpuscles were inherent in all old moths ; 
others that they were the simple results of starvation ; and one expe- 
rimentalist, Dr. Gaetano Cantoni, said that he had already tried 
cultivation with eggs free from corpuscles and had failed. Cornalia 
said, ‘“ Your selected eggs will produce healthy worms; but these 
worms will’ become sickly through the influence of the epidemic 
demon which reigns everywhere.” All of these men, physicists as 
they were, preferring to believe in a viewless, mysterious influence, 
like the medizeval demon of the plague, rather than to make sure of 
tangible and material causes. 

Pasteur listened and held on. From like to like, he thought ; 
from health, health; from disease, disease. Meanwhile, to prove 
that the disease was contagious—which also was denied in favour of 
that more mysterious epidemic influence—he fed certain healthy 
worms with leaves over which he had lightly brushed the infected 
matter of corpusculous worms. On the twefth day all the worms so 
fed were covered with spots about the head and rings; and the intes- 
tinal canal was full of corpuscles which impeded the digestion and 
assimilation of food. Hence the smaller size of the sick worm. After 
the fourth moulting the disease known as pébrine declared itself, 
communicated by the contagion of infected food. Those worms 
which lived long enough to spin their cocoons produced chrysalides 
which were nothing but a mass of corpusculous matter. "Worms fed 
with leaves brushed over with the matter of non-corpusculous worms 
remained healthy. Hence one source of contagion was proved to 
exist in infected food—infected by the fouling of the corpusculous 
worms. 

Also, the six fore feet of the worm, which have sharp hooks at the 
end, prick into the skin as they crawl over each other When a 
healthy worm crawls over the body of one which is diseased, these 
hooks go down into the corpusculous matter and carry it by inocula- 
tion to another. This Pasteur proved by repeated experiments. 
Pébrine, then, is contagious through inoculation while the corpusculous 
’ matter is fresh. When thoroughly desiccated this matter loses its viru- 
lence; so that the dust, &c., which is so deadly one year is harmless 
the next when thoroughly dry. But pébrine is transmitted by here- 
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dity. Corpusculous moths lay corpusculous eggs; and these, again, 
hand on the malady to the next generation of moths, if they survive 
into two generations. In any case the sickly worms infect the 
healthy, until the whole nursery is empty. He who would have good 
harvests must look to his seed-corn; and in the eggs of the silkworm 
lies the success or the failure of the cocoons. Hence the absolute 
necessity of securing healthy eggs from healthy moths as the starting- 
point of amelioration. After this come the remedies of isolation and 
the mechanical prevention of contagion. 

Hitherto Pasteur had dealt with only the one disease of pébrine ; 
now he discovered the cause of another, flacherie, where the worms 
have no spots and are not corpusculous, but are soft and flabby, “like 
empty crumpled intestine,” turning black when they die and putrefy- 
ing with extraordinary rapidity. If mulberry leaves are crushed in 
a mortar and mixed with a little water, in twenty-four hours the 
liquid will be found swarming with microscopic orgarffsms. Some 
are motionless, joined end to end like strings of beads; others are 
active, flexible, and with the sinuous movement belonging to the 
vibrios found in nearly all decomposing organic infusions. These 
organisms evidently exist as dust on the surface of the leaf, &c. 
Strong worms digest them with the leaf itself; in the weakly, where 
the digestion is feeble, they multiply in the intestinal canal and pro- 
duce flacherie. Flacherie is contagious like pébrine, and the virus has 
a longer vitality. Where the contagion of pébrine is destroyed by 
desiccation, that of flacherie lives in a state of suspended animation, 
and can be brought to life again after any length of time by water. 
“The dust of a silkworm nursery infected by flacherie appears under 
the microscope quite full of cysts or spores of vibrios. Hence, 
healthy worms given leaves whereon has fallen the dry dust of a nur- 
sery which had been infected the year before with flacherie and 
pébrine, reproduce the former and not the latter. Flacherie is not 
directly transmitted like pébrine ; but it is hereditary, in the sense 
that the eggs laid by moths already weakened by the disease produce 
worms in themselves weaker than the rest, and predisposed to take 
the disease. The parasite is not in the body, but it is preserved in 
the dust of the nursery, and the weakly worm falls its prey. The 
remedies for each disease are strict isolation and the destruction of 
all unsound moths and eggs; distinguishing by the microscope the 
corpusculous from the non-corpusculous, and burning moths, eggs, 
cloths, and every vestige of material eonnected with these last ; the 
strictest cleanliness; and paying real “Chinese” attention to tem- 
perature, nicety of handling, food, &c. By the careful use of the 
microscope and consequent destruction of all unhealthy moths 
and their eggs, and by following out his system based on the theory 
of contagion and infection, Pasteur has restored to France one of her 
most important industries. 
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The personal result of this marvellous devotion to hard work in 
the silkworm nurseries was an attack of paralysis, which, at the age 
of forty-five, struck him down in the full swing of his success. After 
two years of helplessness, however, he was once more “his own 
man,” and went back to work—plunging now into the diseases of 
beer. 

Beer is more liable to disease than is wine ; and while old wine is 
a welcome fact, old beer does not exist. “ Less acid and less alcoholic 
than wine, beer is more laden with gummy and saccharine matters, 
which expose it to rapid changes,” and “‘is easily attacked by injurious 
ferments—acetic, lactic, butyric.” The fermentation caused by the 
yeast-plant is a different thing from that caused by these other 
organisms, which make beer “ sharp, sourish, turned, ropy, putrid.” 
The remedy is the same as that in wine—heating newly-bottled beer 
up to a temperature of 50° or 55° Centigrade. This heating destroys 
neither the secondary fermentation nor the carbonic acid needful for 
good beer, and is now largely adopted in Europe and America. This 
system is called “ Pasteurisation ;” and the beer, “ Pasteurised beer.” 
A still greater problem was how to preserve beer in casks, where it 
could not be heated for a second time without driving off its carbonic 
acid. This is now done by an apparatus which insures perfectly 
pure air, free from germs of any kind, at the time of the cooling of 
the wort, when all the germs within the liquid have been destroyed 
by boiling, and only those of the atmosphere remain. This method 
has been proved so successful that at the Amsterdam Exhibition were 
shown bottles half full of absolutely sound and pure beer, which had 
been tapped from the time of the opening of the exhibition. 

Pasteur was now entering on the latest phase of his life’s work— 
the study of virulent diseases, their cause and method of propagation. 
From molecular physics to ferments, from ferments to the silkworm 
diseases, and from them to the diseases of animals and man, was a 
line of action as logically sequential as is the path of all true science. 
It was an example of evolution in work of singular force and value. 

“When Pasteur in 1856 began his labours on these subjects, the 
ideas of Liebig were everywhere received. Like the ferments, so the 
viruses and processes of disease were considered as the results of 
atomic motions, proper to substances in course of molecular change, 
and able to communicate themselves to the divers constituents of the 
living body.” Before this time Pasteur had proved the presence of 
a fungus in certain diseased conditions of the human body, and had 
recommended injections and washings with boracic acid as an anti- 
septic. On this hint M. Guyon actedin France ; and on this method, 
independently reached, our own Sir Joseph Lister here in England has 
effected the most important revolution known to modern surgery. If 
there were no truth in getms and organisms, and atomic motion and 
molecular change were the causes of diseases, an antiseptic, the func- 
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tion of which is to destroy microscopic organisms, would scarcely 
seem to be of much practical good. The sequel, however, proved 
the case. 

Pasteur took up splenic fever, anthrax, or charbon as his first study. 
No disease is so fatal to flocks and herds as is this. In Russia it is 
called the Siberian plague; in Egypt it dates from the “ grievous 
murrain,” which was one of the ten plagues sent by the Lord through 
Moses on the innocent subjects of Pharaoh. Splenic fever, called by 
different names, was supposed to be a different disease, as it attacked 
sheep, cows, horses, or men. In sheep it was called sang de rate ; in 
cows, maladie du sang ; in horses, fiévre charbonneuse ; in man, pustule 
maligne. Yet it had been found communicable by inoculation from 
sheep to other sheep, to cows, to horses, to rabbits; interchangeably, 
from horses to other horses and to sheep ; from cows to sheep, horses, 
and rabbits; and from all these animals to man. Certain flies, too, 
carry the virus; and after they have sucked the blood of an animal 
dead of this disease, inoculate those which they sting. Again a clue 
given had not been followed. Thirteen years ago, M. Davaine had 
found in the blood of the creatures attacked with splenic fever “ little 
thread-like bodies, about twice the length of a blood corpuscle,”’ which 
had no spontaneous motion. Now the researches of Pasteur on the 
ferments, and specially on the filamentous butyric ferment, turned 
M. Davaine’s attention again to these organisms, which he found in 
infected blood transmitted by inoculation. These filiform bodies 
reproduce themselves by fission of the living body, and by bright 
corpuscles and spores, as do the filaments of the butyric ferment, and 
all the filaments of putrefaction. Pasteur isolated this microbe of 
splenic fever, this Bacillus anthracis, as he had isolated the butyric 
ferment; cultivated it in a state of purity in artificial liquids ; and 
proved its inoculating power, free from all suspicion of external 
agents.’ “It is, then, the bacteria which cause splenic fever.” 

A difficulty arose in the inoculation of some rabbits with splenic 
virus. The first died rapidly, their blood swarming with the bacillus; 
other rabbits inoculated with the blood of these also died, but their 
blood was free from this organism. Here was a crux, one of those 
contradictions which seem to stultify experiment and disprove con- 
clusion. Before this Pasteur had shown that the healthy animal 
body with a whole skin is sealed against the introduction of certain 
lower organisms. ll the internal organs in a normal state of health 
are absolutely free from germs or particles which can be transformed 
into bacteria, vibrios, monads, or microbes. But in the stomach are 
a€érobic, and in the intestinal canal anaérobic germs and living pro- 
ducts in every state of development and physiological action. The 

(1) Dr. Koch, of Berlin, by his researches published in 1876, anticipated Pasteur in 


the study of this organism, and was the first to give a correct account of its life-history 
and its relation to the splenic disease of cattle. 
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vitality of the mucous lining keeps back these anaérobies from pene- 
trating into the interior of the body. After death this vital action of 
repulsion ceases, and then the anaérobic vibrios rush into all parts of 
the body and begin their work of putrefaction and destruction. They 
swarm into the blood directly this ceases to be oxygenated. And in 
deaths by splenic fever this soon occurs, as part of the oxygen has 
already been taken up by the aérobie Bacillus anthracis. The septic 
vibrio is the most active of all anaérobies; for it must always be 
remembered that there are many, not one. In twelve or fifteen hours 
the blood of a diseased animal, which at the time of its death contained 
exclusively the parasite of splenic fever, has both this and the septic 
vibrio. Without oxygen the bacillus perishes, leaving only amor- 
phous granulations, deprived of all virulence ; the septic vibrio, on the 
contrary, flourishes in the deoxygenated body and putrifies its food. 
If an animal is inoculated with the blood taken from one dead of 
splenic fever soon after death, the blood communicates splenic fever 
only. If after a certain number of hours, it communicates at one and 
the same time splenic fever and septicemia. This last is the quickest 
in action, and kills the patient before splenic fever has had time to 
declare itself. It was septicaemia then which had killed the rabbits. 
The splenic bacteria which were searched for were not found, and the 
spores of the septic vibrios were overlooked. The two germs are 
cultivated differently. The bacillus of splenic fever needs oxygen ; 
the septic vibrio, which oxygen would kill, has to be bred in a vacuum. 
Hence the two kinds can be cultivated for purposes of inoculation at 
will. 

In the blood of a woman who had died of puerperal fever were 
found transparent filaments, motionless, simple or jointed, straight or 
bent, which a certain doctor said belonged to the genus Leptothrix. 
“No,” said Pasteur; “your leptothrix is the Bacillus anthracis, the 
bacillus of splenic fever.’’ Inoculation of rabbits proved that he was 
right ; and on inquiry it was found that the woman had lived over 
stables. 

Blood or serum full of septic vibrios, and exposed to the air, 
presents a curious phenomenon. The first layer or couche of vibrios 
dies by contact with the oxygen of the air. Beneath this couche by 
which they are protected the others multiply, until their individual 
life, too, comes to its term; when they pass into spores or germs which 
are not affected by oxygen, but are taken up as dust and carried 
about by the air—forming a fatal deposit on the food of some weakly 
animal whose vitality is not strong enough to resist their deadly 
action. Putrid diseases, then, are communicated by the air carrying 
about, in a state of latent vitality, the spores of organisms which 
cannot live in the air. This again is another instance of the close 
connection and interchangeable variations of nature. Thus among 
the microbes of special diseases are to found aérobies like the bacilli 
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of splenic fever, and anaérobies like the vibrios of acute septicemia ; 
both existing at the same time in the same body, and proving the 
parasitic origin of diseases. 

Temperature plays an important part in parasitic diseases. Thus 
splenic fever does not attack poultry, because of the high temperature 
of their blood. An infinitesimal quantity would kill an ox, and a 
large dose would not inconvenience a chicken. To prove this Pasteur 
put the feet of a hen in cold water, thus lowering her temperature 
from the normal 41—42 to 37—38. He then inoculated her with the 
splenic virus. She died, and her blood was found swarming with 
splenic vibrios. Another, the temperature of which he also lowered 
in the same way and then inozulated, recovered, because he brought 
baok her normal warmth by wrapping her in cotton wool. By these 
and other like experiments he proved that Bacillus anthracis cannot 
live in a temperature of 44° Centigrade. Cold also arrests the develop- 
ment of all germs; and the practical bearing to us is the advisability 
of lowering the temperature of the body in typhoid and other fevers. 

With the micrococci of fowl cholera he was no less successful. He 
proved their harmlessness to the guinea-pig, where they often appear 
in abscesses, but their certain death to fowls and rabbits, which the 
guinea-pig inoculates. Pasteur cultivated this microbe till he 
attenuated its virulence, and was then able to inoculate poultry 
against fowl cholera, as we are protected against small-pox. It is a 
true virus, a true vaccine, weakened at will, and in its weakened state 
capable of preserving the body from the disease. 

From this Pasteur passed back to the consideration of splenic fever, 
and on to the cultivation of the splenic bacillus, though he was met 
by the apparently insurmountable difficulty of the dust of spores 
which retain their vitality for years, needing only moisture and the 
fitting nidus to develop into virulent life once more. Under its 
filamentous form the microbe of splenic fever is like that of fowl- 
cholera, and cultivable to the same extent. The question, however, 
was how to prevent the production of the spores. He succeeded, 
finding the splenic microbe non-cultivable at 44—45 degrees, but 
easily cultivated at 42—43, when it produces no spores. At the latter 
temperature, then, and in contact with pure air, the filamentous 
parasites of splenic fever can be cultivated, and the cultivation 
maintained, deprived of all germs. Thus a vaccine was found 
from which all things were hoped. 

On the 5th of May, 1881, at Melun, Pasteur inoculated with fresh 
splenic virus certain animals, vaccinated and not vaccinated. All the 
non-vaccinated sheep died, and the cows were very ill with enormous 
swellings behind the shoulder, at the point of inoculation, in high 
fever, and unable to eat. The vaccinated sheep were perfectly well, 
and “en pleine gaieté.”” The vaccinated cows were eating as usual, 
and had neither fever nor tumour. This experiment was considered 
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decisive; and since then vaccination against splenic fever has been 
largely adopted in France, the results being a striking diminution of 
mortality among the vaccinated as against the non-vaccinated. In 
sheep the numbers are 1 in 740 against 1 in 78; in cows and oxen 
1 in 1,254 against 1 in 88. 

The cause of splenic fever was supposed by M. Delafond to be 
due to the over-richness of the blood. Pasteur showed that it is 
propagated by material conditions of contagion, and specially by food. 
The fields where splenic animals have been pastured or buried are 
true splenic-fever breeding-grounds. The germs in the dead body 
get mixed with the soil, and the worms bring this deeper infected soil 
to the surface, where the rain and the dew reawaken the vitality of 
the spores, and so pass on the disease to the next comers. Pasteur 
advocates the burying of infected animals in a dry, sandy, non-arable 
soil; but surely no argument in favour of cremation can be so strong 
as this revelation which he has made of the changeable conditions and 
persistent vitality of the spores, which are the future vibrios. 

The value of Pasteur’s discoveries and applications of principles 
can scarcely be exaggerated. To his own country they have already 
more than sufficed, as Huxley says, “to cover the war indemnity of 
ninety-five milliards of francs paid by France to Germany.” To the 
world at large they represent an incalculable saving of property, 
mitigation of suffering, and prolongation of life, not to speak of the 
priceless possession of Truth. He is now sixty-two years of age, in 
full mental activity and energy, and deep in experiments on hydro- 
phobia, made with chloroformed dogs. By these experiments he has 
proved that hydrophobia is essentially a disease of the brain, specially 
active in the medulla oblongata, that most delicate, highly vitalised, 
and important part of all; that the spinal marrow along its whole 
length, and the nerves throughout their whole system, may be as 
rabid as the saliva, once thought to be the seat of the disease; and 
that rabies has a microbe of its own, like every other disease hitherto 
investigated. After incredible pains and labour he has succeeded in 
isolating (though not in seeing) this rabic microbe, and in cultivating 
it to a state of purity and attenuation fit for vaccination. The 
power of vaccination to protect dogs from hydrophobia was conclu- 
sively proved in the experiments made before the commission 
appointed by the Minister of Public Instruction to inquire into the 
matter; when out of nineteen unvaccinated dogs only five lived, and 
of twenty-three vaccinated not one died after inoculation by the 
virulent poison of rabies. 

“Never before during the long period of its history did a day like 
the present dawn upon the science and art of medicine,” says 
Professor Tyndall in his preface to the book we have been considering. 
“Indeed, previous to the discoveries of recent times, medicine was 
not a science, but a collection of empirical rules dependent for their 
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interpretation and application upon the sagacity of the physician. 
How does England stand in relation to the great work now going on 
around her? She is, and must be, behindhand. Scientific chauvinism 
is not beautiful in my eyes. Still, one can hardly see, without depre- 
cation and protest, the English investigator handicapped in so great 
a race by short-sighted and mischievous legislation. A great scientific 
theory has never been accepted without opposition. The theory of 
gravitation, the theory of undulation, the theory of evolution, the 
dynamical theory of heat—all had to push their way through conflict 
to victory. And so it has been with the germ theory of commu- 
nicable diseases.” 

We do not yet see the end of this wonderful man’s labours. 
Disease first mitigated and finally stamped out; industries revived 
and prosperity insured; true knowledge of actual causes instead 
of illusory reasoning on empirical hypotheses; the scientific method 
adopted in every branch of medical practice; the abandonment 
of speculative error and the acceptance of actual truth, are among 
the working results of that grand bit of human mechanism— 
Louis Pasteur’s brain. By his labours we see even more clearly 
the universality of organic life—a truer “ materialisation ” than is 
to be found in the dreams of mystics or the visions of ecstatics; and 
by his investigations the chain which binds all nature into one inter- 
dependent and interacting whole becomes ever more visible in its 
links and more solid in its clasp. Instead of impalpable forces 
acting by chemical combinations and molecular changes as occult as 
the alchemist’s transmutation of metals, we have tangible matter, 
the form of which we can see, and the modus operandi of which we 
can trace. Instead of the Hand of God and the ghostly mystery of 
superhuman and viewless Influences, as the causes of disease, we 
have organisms with which we can deal and over which we have 
absolute power. Instead of dry destruction, we have life—at once 
the parent and the product of death. Life lies about us everywhere, 
unseen, unheard, but as potent and as active as the cosmic forces 
which have formed and now maintain the equilibrium of the spheres. 
The infinitely little is the infinitely mighty; and that which we 
call death is but the release of energies and the multiplication of 
activities whereby the unit is disintegrated into countless millions 
of organisms. When we weary of the sterile things of the world, 
we have always the rich and fertile fields of science for our rest and 
refreshment. When we are harassed and disturbed, perplexed and 
dismayed by the multiplicity of groundless faiths and baseless beliefs 
pressed on our acceptance, we have always facts such as Pasteur has 
proved to make us feel once more on solid ground where what is—is 
—and where that phantasmal disarray set forth by the lovers and 
makers of miracles has no place. 


E. Lynn Linton. 
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PROBABLY no sailor, much though he may love the sea, has a great 
regard for a ship that makes long and labouring passages between 
port and port, and, as a matter of fact, amongst seamen, and British 
seamen especially, a fast vessel under canvas has always been a 
favourite. But steam, more particularly since the screw propeller 
has displaced the paddle, has completely separated fast sailing from 
smart seamanship, and speed is gained, not so much from dexterity 
aloft as from hard, grimy work below in the unpoetical stoke-hole. 
About twenty years ago there were some fast and exciting ocean 
races from China with the first of the season’s teas, but the days 
of such famous clippers as the Spindrift and the Taeping were 
numbered with the opening of the Suez Canal, which required the 
use of auxiliary power between Alexandria and Aden, and this has 
been so increased of late that steam is almost entirely relied upon 
throughout the full voyage. Between the Clyde and the St. Lawrence 
till very recently there were keen contests between the vessels in the 
timber trade, and it was not unusual for captains to remain days and 
nights in their top-boots encouraging their crews in working the 
ship by what is called “kedging,” through long channels of ice, so 
as to have the proud honour of being first at Quebec. Steel and iron 
being chiefly used in ship-building, there is no great hunger after 
timber cargoes, and the interest in the annual sailing of the fleet has 
been allowed entirely to lapse. Early fruit from Spain is now also 
brought by steamers, as is the first fish from the herring and cod 
fleets. The old sailing spirit of our forefathers is only to be found 
on board the boats of our white-winged fleet, more particularly those 
denominated “ racing yachts.” 

Comparisons have frequently been made between yacht-racing and 
modern coaching. Some people are ignorant enough to think that 
the former has been instituted for the purpose of keeping alive the 
nautical tastes of our forefathers, just as the latter has been started 
for the purpose of preserving to some extent the sensations which 
were experienced in a drive on amail coach. Long before the “ steam 
pot” hissed the “Tantivy team” from off the road yacht-racing 
had come into favour, and though the speed of the competing vessels 
could not compare with that of the racing boats of the present time, 
skilful seamanship was displayed, and the enthusiasm was greater 
even than it is now. As early as the year 1720 a club, now known as 
the Royal Cork Yacht Club, was formed by the gentlemen who used 
to cruise inside Queenstown Harbour; but it was not till about 1815 
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that some fifty noblemen formed themselves into a club, which is now 
identifiable as the Royal Yacht Squadron, the most aristocratic yacht- 
ing club of the world, and the only one in Great Britain the members 
of which are entitled to fly on board their boats the white ensign of 
her Majesty’s navy. The early members of the squadron were those 
who had been connected with the senior branch of the service, and 
ready, of course, like all old naval officers, to oppose innovations. Up 
till 1815 the officers of the navy had not added greatly to the pro- 
gress of science, and those of them who belonged to the newly formed 
sailing club did not attempt to improve upon the old-fashioned types 
of yachts, with their bluff, cod-like heads, and their lean, mackerel- 
tail-like sterns. Fifty years ago a yacht’s length was just three times 
its breadth ; but about that time Wanhill, of Poole, began to lengthen 
and sharpen the bow ; and in the north, Fife, of Fairlie, on the Clyde, 
father of the present noted yacht-builder, turned out a boat of 36 tons, 
named the Wave, which was very sharp-bowed and high in the bilge, 
the breadth of which was just one-third her length of keel. The 
latter, after being given a leaden keel and ballast, beat older boats of 
exactly double her size, and so the bluff bow was made more narrow 
still, and the mackerel-like tail lengthened out and made more full 
and shapely. The Poole builder then began to seek stability, that is, 
roughly speaking, “ self-righting power,” by depth, and boats have 
been getting deeper and longer ever since. Leaden keels began to 
be generally used, and the shifting of ballast was allowed; then, and 
for many years afterwards, each competing vessel having generally 
five or six tons of shot, such as is used by sportsmen, in bags, to pile 
up to windward as soon as the vessel changed her tack. In narrow 
water and a headwind this work was exceedingly heavy, for no sooner 
was the last bag shifted over from the lee to the weather side than 
the word “ Ready about” was given, and it was necessary to throw 
the shot back again to the side from which it had just been taken. 
Fortunately, in the true interests of the sport, the shifting of ballast 
has long been forbidden, and the work of the crew is limited to the 
handling of the sails. 

In 1823, the Royal Thames Yacht Club was founded for the 
encouragement of yacht sailing, and the formation of this club, which 
now has the largest membership of any in the world, was followed 
by the institution by a number of Plymouth gentlemen of the Royal 
Western of England, in 1827, as well as at Queenstown of the Royal 
Western of Ireland, and about the same time, the Royal Northern of 
Scotland. In 1838, the Royal London, the second club of the 
Thames, was established, and this was followed by the Royal St. 
George’s of Ireland, with its head-quarters at Kingstown, Dublin 
Bay, in 1842; the Royal Victoria at Ryde in 1844, and the Royal 
Mersey at Liverpool, in the same year. Interest in the pastime by 
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the establishment of these clubs was gradually disseminated, and the 
holding of annual regattas led to strong rivalry amongst crews and 
builders, the Thames men doing their best to beat those of the 
Solent, and the Mersey men those of the Clyde, or of Dublin Bay 
and Queenstown. Still up till 1851, beyond gradually making the 
bows more wedge-shaped, increasing the depth and length, and nar- 
rowing the beam, there was not much improvement made in yachts. 
In 1851, however, the celebrated America schooner yacht came over 
to this country, and startled every one who took an interest in sail- 
ing by winning easily a challenge cup which had been confidently 
thrown open to the world. Her hull was somewhat different in shape 
from the British boats of that time, she being what is called “straight 
floored,” i.e. without any taper in her bottom between water-line and 
keel, whilst her run or afterpart was gradually extended to the 
stern-post. Her bow, which was cut away sharp, was also supposed 
to have a great deal to do with her success, and this and the 
straight floor form of her hull was actively copied. Soon, how- 
ever, it was found that her success lay not in the hull at all, but in 
the sails, which were set almost as flat as cards. In the British boats 
they were baggy, the after “leeches,” or parts of the mainsails 
between the boom and the point of the subtending gaff, alone being 
as round as one-third of the circumference of an umbrella. So well 
was it set up in the America, that those on board watching vessels 
some distance in her wake could not distinguish it from the main- 
mast. 

This improvement in sail-making was the only great lesson the 
America’s victory taught us, but yacht-racing received a tremendous 
lift from the recitals of her performances, which were witnessed by 
immense crowds, Cowes never having been so full of visitors since. 
More boats were built, more yacht clubs established, more prizes 
sailed for, and yacht-racing became a general sport all round the 
British coast. From 1851 to 1860 numerous improvements were 
made in yacht hulls, and exciting contests were witnessed between 
such vessels as Mosquito (known as Old Ironsides), the Surge, Aline, 
Alarm, Ocethona, the Sevrige, and others. In 1863 we were intro- 
duced to that huge twin mainsail the spinnaker, which was first used 
in the forty-ton cutter, Niobe. This, the wonder of onlookers at 
regattas, soon superseded the square sail in running before the wind, 
and now no yacht is without one. In 1865 Fife built the famous 
cutter Fiona, the length of which was little under five times her 
breadth, her draught of water aft being twelve feet; and in the 
twenty years which have elapsed since then we have had more than 
half as many champions, no vessel during the last eight years having 
been able to maintain her supremacy for more than a single season, 
so strong is the competition which has set in amongst the naval 
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builders and architects. Cythera, Neva, Kriemhilda, Vol-au-Vent, of 
cutters; Eygeria, Cetonia, Pantomime, Miranda, of schooners; and 
Florinda, Jullenar, and Latona, of yawls, all have had their day, and 
it is very questionable whether they would be able to make the 
semblance of a contest with the vessels comprising the present racing 
fleet. It has been the same among the minor classes. The Formosa 
cutter may be said to have been the last of the old squadron, and her 
day came much sooner than was expected. Having beaten every- 
thing, the Prince of Wales purchased her from the owner, Mr. 
Sloane Stanley, in 1879, confidently expecting that she would carry 
all before her in 1880, but in a Clyde shipbuilding yard there was 
cradled on the stocks a boat which was destined to cause as great a 
revolution in yacht-building as the America schooner had caused in 
sail-making. This was the celebrated Vanduara, better known per- 
haps as “the steel cutter,” designed by Mr. G. L. Watson for 
Mr. John Clark, of Paisley, with the view of sweeping the seas, so 
far as yachting was concerned. With sixty-three tons of lead run 
into that part of her which corresponds to the keel of a wooden boat, 
and a large spread of canvas, she proved very fast, more especially to 
windward ; and in the opening race on the Thames, half an hour after 
starting, had ranged herself on the weather bow of Formosa, much to 
the surprise of all on board. On the Saturday following, when the 
Prince sailed on board of his own cutter, she completely proved that 
his Royal Highness had no chance of heading the list of winning 
yacht owners, at any rate with Formosa. In the end of the season 
she met a worthy opponent in the cutter Samena, also a new boat, 
and now both are as much outclassed apparently as Fiona was by 
Formosa. Length on the water-line with enormous lead keels below, 
and a tremendous spread of canvas, seem to be what the naval archi- 
tect, who has supplanted the rule-of-thumb builders of other days, 
aims at, and comfort is in many cases sacrificed to speed. The 
Wendur, Marjorie, and others are luxuriously fitted up, and can in 
no sense be called racing machines, which are boats specially built to 
win prizes, their holds not being apportioned into cabins and berths 
in the usual style, but for the sake of trim left to remain unfurnished 
as sail lockers. The owner who wishes to race such a boat, must, if 
he has not a cruising or a steam yacht of his own, make his way 
from regatta to regatta as best he can, unless content to put up with 
the simplest of meals, and a bed on the top of some damp sails. The 
use of steel in yacht-building allows of a larger vessel, and, as in 
composite boats, the fixing of the necessary ballast as low down as 
possible—a matter of importance, seeing that a vessel like Wendur 
carries seventy-five tons, Jrex sixty-five tons (originally she had 
seventy-three tons), and Marjorie fifty tons, Genesta, Galatea, and 
others having about the same weight of metal under them. 
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Though, however, the discomforts which formerly attended racing 
have been removed, the great increase in the initial cost and the 
heavy expense of keeping a racing yacht in commission deters many 
keen sailors from joining in the pastime. Roughly estimated, a first- 
class racing yacht of composite construction—that is, steel frames 
planked with wood and sheathed with copper—classed twenty-one 
years at Lloyds’, and without upholstering extravagances of any 
kind, will cost, if of 20 tons yacht measurement, about £1,800, of 
40 tons £3,500, of 90 tons £7,000. The suits of canvas which would 
be included in the above, but which might have to be renewed at 
the commencement of the season, would cost for a 20-ton boat 
£200, 40-ton boat £450, 90-ton boat £650. The cost of racing, 
inclusive of fitting out and laying up, would be for a 20-ton boat 
£600, a 40-ton boat £1,200, and a 90-ton boat £2,000. Men’s wages 
would run away with a large proportion, the captain being paid 
from £150 to £200, and more according to ability, whilst allowed 
from 5 to 10 per cent. on the winnings, whether in cups or money. 
The members of the crew get 26s. per week, and have, during the 
racing days, an unlimited supply of beer, £1 each for winning a 
prize, and 10s. for every time they start but lose, as a reward for 
their hard work during the contest. Two caps, two Guernsey 
frocks, one pair yachting shoes, one pair of leather “ go-ashores,”’ a 
suit of ducks, and sometimes a suit of oilskins, are also nice little 
perquisites. Possibly the owner of a cruising yacht, which is not 
raced, may think these wages high, but it has to be kept in mind 
that it is not every sailor that makes a first-class yachtsman: one 
may be a splendid hand on board of a square-rigged ship, and equal 
to every emergency which arises therein, but to win yacht races he 
must be expert in “bending” and “unbending,” which means 
fixing and unfixing sails to topsail yards, the stowing of jib top- 
sails, the setting of spinnakers, and many other things which are 
not practised in the navy or the ships of our mercantile fleets. Nor 
do ordinary fishermen become first-class yachtsmen, as the Marquis 
of Ailsa found ovt when he first raced his famous little cutter Foz- 
hound, of 35 tons, in the 40-ton class. With commendable patriotism 
his lordship had his new boat manned by fishermen from the little 
fishing village of Dunure, on his own estate on the Ayrshire coast 
of the Clyde. All were hardy seamen and splendid fellows in their 
own little boats, but they were of no use against the experienced 
men of Colchester, who, in the close of the season for oyster fishing, 
have long made yacht racing a profitable business. On the advice 
of yacht-racing men the crew of the Foxhound was changed, with the 
result that the little vessel proved herself a marvel for speed in her 
class. 

The yacht-racing captain is as much superior to the ordinary 
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yachting captain as the expert Newmarket jockey is to the plough- 
man who rides a race with his fellow of the furrow home from the 
field on one of his tired team. At the commencement of the season 
he has to put his boat in commission, get her rigged from bowsprit 
to stern, see that the tackle is strong and reliable, and that the sails 
are properly and gradually stretched. If he is a fool he will try 
and stretch his new mainsail by sheer force, instead of waiting for 
the wind to do so by degrees, and the result will be shaking of the 
canvas and loss of wind force. After racing in the matches from 
Thames to Harwich, and also in the matches from Thames to Dover, 
and the Royal Cinque Ports match, he must be able to take his boat 
round Land’s End to the Mersey. At the conclusion of the races 
there he will have to carry on for the Clyde in a Channel match, and 
after severe contests there, race to Belfast Lough; from Belfast, 
after the regatta, race to Kingstown, Dublin Bay ; from Dublin Bay 
back round Land’s End to Falmouth; thence up the Channel to 
Cowes and Ryde for the annual regattas of the Yacht Squadron ; 
down Channel again as far as Torbay, then home to lay the vessel up. 
Only those who have gone what is known as “the racing round ” 
can understand the troubles of the captain of a racing yacht or 
appreciate his wisdom in setting canvas on the morning of a race, 
his skill at starting, his confidence at mark-boats, or his patience in 
refraining from racing at all when he sees that the wind promises to 
blow too strong for his particular craft unless he reefs his mainsail, 
and to a certain extent spoils it for subsequent races. Bowsprits will 
snap at times, and topmasts will break in the very moment of victory, 
bringing down gaff and cross-trees. He will have to make for the 
nearest shipwrights, and try to get everything ready for the race 
next day. Frequently it is necessary to run down to the starting- 
line, still busy repairing the damages, after working all night with 
the men. The yacht-racing captain must be intelligent, skilful, 
plucky, and patient, and be in addition endowed with powers of 
endurance. From the decision which he is daily required to exercise, 
he would probably make a splendid man for steering torpedo boats. 
It may be asked by some what amount of pleasurable excitement 
the owner of a racing yacht gets for his money. The answer can 
only be supplied by experience. The reader must come on board a 
racing yacht, and accompany me in sucha race as I have sailed before 
now. All night we have been carrying on hard in a Channel race, 
on what is known as the northern round, now bursting up along 
phosphorescent wake as our gallant vessel heeled to the freshening 
breeze, now with spinnaker set to catch the lightest of airs, racing 
ghost-like in the moonlight through a fleet of startled herring fishers, 
who, while their anchor lights bobbed on the surge we caused, no 
doubt thought with fear of the Flying Dutchman. Now, a few 
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hours after our arrival, we are preparing to start in the principal race 
of the day. Racing flags are fluttering at the mast-heads of half a 
dozen competitors, two of which are rigged as yawls, and one as a 
schooner ; bunting is flying in confusion from the rigging of the 
Commodore ship, moored at the entrance to the bay; union jacks 
float from every church spire of the little seaport town; a fast and 
stately steamer, specially engaged to accompany the match, hovers 
about with a fair gay crowd on board, the local band playing from 
the fore deck such tunes as “‘ A Life on the Ocean Wave,” and “ Rule 
Britannia.” The morning breeze has been piping up fresh, and 
promises to increase in strength. The captains of the competing 
vessels are much exercised as to what size of topsail to set, there 
being apparently, so far, no necessity for reefing. It wants but twenty 
minutes to the time for starting, yet each seems watching and 
waiting to see what his opponent will do. At last our own able 
skipper makes up his mind, and in a few minutes the crew is busily 
engaged in hoisting our balloon topsail, with its huge yard fifty feet 
in length ; a work by no means easy when the weight of the spar and 
the canvas, together with the fact that it has to be raised one hundred 
clear feet from the deck to the topmast head, is taken into considera- 
tion. ‘The breeze is always lighter here outside when it is from 
the north-west,” says our captain in explanation, “‘ and we will have 
it free all down the shore.’’ The other vessels are following our 
example and soon balloon topsails are set on all of the fleet, that on 
our own boat sitting like a bit of cardboard. A glance through the 
binocular shows that there is some excitement on board the Commo- 
dore’s boat, and as we rush past we can see the officer in charge with 
watch in hand by the side of the gunner, who with his hammer ready 
stands by the little four-pounder brass swivel in order to strike the 
cap at the word of command. “Give us time from the flash,” cries 
our captain. “There it goes!” 

As he speaks the crack of the first gun rings out, and we know 
that five minutes afterwards to the very tick, we shall have the 
second, before the firing of which we must not cross the line. Our 
owner, who acts as timekeeper, holds a chronometer and calls off the 
minutes as they run, thus keeping check on the timekeeper on board 
of the Commodore ship whilst assisting our steersman in judging 
how he shall maneeuvre his vessel so as to get a good position when 
the race commences. “One minute goné,” he calls as we race up 
the bay in a direction straight away from the course we have to sail. 
‘One gone, sir,” repeats our captain, who has been casting his eyes 
anxiously round to observe the movements of his opponents, who are 
cat-like also watching his own. ‘Two minutes gone!” cries the 
timekeeper as we still hold on up the bay. ‘Two gone, sir!” is the 
quiet answer to this, followed by the sharp command, “ Stand by to 
P2 
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go about; lee helm.” Round she comes! With both hands he shoves 
the helm hard down, the bowsprit swinging round till the head sails 
are in the wind ; there is a heavy fluttering and flapping of canvas, 
a rattling sound of blocks and flicking sound of loose sheets, and then 
as the latter are hauled aft and belayed she fills again and goes off 
steaming down the weather shore for the line. “Three minutes 
gone, sir!” says our timekeeper. ‘Three gone,” repeats the captain 
after him. “ Burst the jib-topsail out smartly there, we must travel 
as fast as we can to catch the gun.” As the flying-jib, which has 
been fastened to the forestay by thin hanks of spun-yarn, is burst 
out by a hard pull at the sheet, our gallant vessel springs to the 
signal like a greyhound from the slips at Altcar, sending the white 
foam up in spurts from her lee shoulder, whilst the broken water 
snorts and hisses in the lee scupper, like escaping steam from the 
throttle valve of a locomotive engine. ‘“ Four minutes gone!”’ is 
called, and responded to in the same quiet manner ; but as yet we are 
a considerable distance off the line, on the edge of which some of our 
opponents are hovering about so as not to be far off when the 
signal is given. What a mistake they make in doing this, they will 
soon find out. “ Four and a half gone,” is the warning call. “ All 
right,” says our captain, looking not a little disappointed, however, as 
he sees our most formidable opponent, the largest of the cutters, close 
on our weather bow. ‘ Quarter to go,”’ “Ten seconds to go,” cries our 
timekeeper excitedly, as midst the shouts of excited captains, the 
booming sound of loose canvas and the roar of rushing water like a 
Highland torrent in a spate from the stems of the competing vessels 
we charge through, getting the wad of the newly discharged starting 
gun almost across our bowsprits. Drawing his helm to him, our 
steersman tries to force his way through the lee of our opponent, who 
is so close to us that the foam from the bruised billows she occasion- 
ally catches under her fore foot lashes over us in showers of white 
spray, but in vain. Inch by inch she creeps up in the puffs, only 
to fall away in the lulls. Never disappointed our steersman tries 
again, and the jib-topsail has almost filled clear of that of our rival. 
Once that is effected we are through. We are almost certain of 
success, when all of a sudden we feel a scraping sensation beneath us, 
and the local pilot, who has up to now been very quiet, springs up 
and shoves the helm hard down, with the remark “ No more away, 
captain, for any sake;”’ and just in time, for the sensation we feel is 
that of the boat’s keel grating on the sand, and any moment might 
see us with mast, sails, and everything going over the bow in one 
huge entangled mass. Gradually we have been nearing the first 
mark-boat, and our captain resolves to try to get through our oppo- 
nent’s lee no longer, but makes preparations for the next stretch of 
the course, which is six miles dead to windward, and so giving 
promise of plenty of tacking. The square balloon topsail is hauled 
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down smartly, and a three-cornered one without a yard, technically 
known asa jib header, hoisted in its stead, whilst the jib-topsail 
on the topmast stay is lowered and made fast ready for setting again 
(it cannot be used going to windward) by aman who sits stride legs on 
the bowsprit end. Round we swing at the stern of our rival, taking 
care not to foul the mark-boat, for if we even touch it we shall be out 
of the race, and with sails flat, the sheets having been hauled in, we 
hold on our original tack, our opponent standing off on the opposite 
one with the view of getting the early flood tide to assist her. 
Gradually we draw away from each other, and then we go about full 
two miles apart at the same time. Closer, and closer, and closer 
again we draw together, and the question arises which is first boat. 
We are on starboard tack, and she on port, and the rule of the road 
at sea will act in our favour if it comes to beanearthing. The 
distance between us lessens, ‘‘Can she cross us?” every one seems to ask 
of himself. ‘ We have got her,” says our captain confidently, as he 
sees our opponent’s head-sails commence to flutter as the helm is 
put down, and she goes off to starboard tack, whilst we make ready 
to go about, as the captain says, on the top of her—that is, well to 
windward—so as to keep her under our wing for a time. 

In the third tack we weather our second mark-boat, and with our 
huge spinnaker on the port side dragging us along at a fearful 
pace, commence to run home to the Commodore, our opponent follow- 
ing, also with spinnaker set, and a water-sail carried under the main- 
sail. Faster than we are dead off the wind, she closes up on us 
gradually, and then, by the backing of our spinnaker and a slackening 
of our speed, we know that she has completely covered us and taken 
the wind out of our sails. As our canvas hangs limp she surges 
past, but we hold on in her wake, and at the Commodore she leads 
but by three-quarters of a minute as we start to do the second and 
finishing round. We have been allowed two and three-quarters for 
her superior size, and are hopeful; so, with the breeze still fresh- 
ening, we go off in hard pursuit down the shore, with less-feared com- 
petitors close astern. In the showers the wind blows harder, and 
goes more into the north-west, so that we have less tacking to wind- 
ward. We round the boat-mark and set our head for the Commo- 
dore, just exactly a quarter of a minute within her time-allowance, 
and we have to keep inside that in order to secure the prize. In the 
hardening breeze we have had to lower our topsail; but our oppo- 
nent still carries hers, and our captain seems sorely perplexed as to 
what to do, for our own gallant little vessel appears to have as much as 
she can carry. Close up to windward sit the crew with scarlet cowls 
against the rail, looking like red-combed sea-birds cowering under a 
sheltering shelf of rock. To windward the sea is a mixture of foam 
and spindrift, and we are in hopes that one of the shower-laden 
squalls will bring down our opponent’s topsail, topmast, and all. 
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But no! the showers pass and the wind rather softens. Questions 
-seem to be passing every now and then between the eyes of the crew 
and the eyes of the captain, and the former seem to be glancing 
aloft appealingly. Their request is answered by an upward jerk of his 
thumb, and the remark, “‘ Give it her!’’ In less than half a minute 
the jib-headed topsail is hoisted above the mainsail, and the little 
ship struggles gamely, the captain sometimes speaking to her and 
cheering ol on, as if she were really a thing of life. Soon the flash 
of the gun tells us that our opponent has crossed the winning-line, 
and our timekeeper commences to count off the time, and two and 
three-quarter minutes allowed us. The two minutes pass as slowly 
as if they were months on a bed of sickness, and yet we are still with 
buckling topmast and straining stays singing in the wind, ploughing 
the green water. The half-minute, too, “has gone, but the helm is 
hou hard up, and as we gybe over, the flash of a second gun 
informs us we have won a good race, after forty-eight miles hard 
sailing. Such is, possibly, but a fair description of an average day’s 
racing in a modern yacht. 

The sport is not without incident and healthy excitement, and 
worthy of encouragement. Business men, we know, are often called 
upon to cross the English or Irish Channels or the Atlantic, on very 
short notice, and all who have been yachting in their youth must 
rejoice in their experience when they see their fellow-passengers 
writhing under the dreaded mal de mer, the only one remedy for sea- 
sickness being a love of the sea acquired in boyhood. The yacht- 
racing man, as a rule, is a good swimmer, and being accustomed to 
such unrehearsed effects as a sudden immersion at times with his 
clothes on, possesses that confidence and nerve which the fancy 
swimmer of smooth water in ponds and baths lacks. He enjoys his 
Channel passages or ocean voyages to the full; in shipwrecks or 
collisions he is cool and collected, and able to assist in launching or 
in managing the boats, and at home at his fireside he reads with an 
intelligence and appreciation he could not have otherwise possessed, 
descriptions of maritime disasters and feats of bravery by seamen. 
Sea-stories have for him a fresh charm, and he can readily detect the 
difference between the swinging sea-roll-like style of the expert and 
the pinchbeck “ starboard-bowsprit”’ nonsense of the lady novelist 
who has never been out of sight of land. He loves, too, to look at 
the sea-pictures of the olden time, when British seamen, with death 
raging all round them, would lay down their cutlasses at the word 
of command, and with both hands at the halliards and eyes aloft, 
obey the orders of the sailing-master as coolly as if in harbour, 
whilst their comrades on the yards shook out their reef-points as if 
totally unconscious that they were the marks of picked riflemen 
below. 


T. Dykes. 
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In his lecture on the “ Uses of Great Men,” Mr. Emerson says, “ THe 
is great who is what he is from nature, and who never reminds us of 
others. But he must be related to us, and our life receive from him 
some promise of explanation. I cannot tell what I would know; but 
I have observed there are persons who, in their characters and 
actions, answer questions which I have not skill to put. One man 
answers some questions which none of his contemporaries put, and 
is isolated.” Had these words been intended by Emerson for 
Lord Peterborough they could not have been more applicable. 
Lord Peterborough, politically ambitious and politically disappointed, 
in some sort answered questions which none of his contempo- 
raries put, and which it has been left for those living in the nine- 
teenth century seriously to take up. Studied by the fitful light 
of his career, modern men, manners, and politics may be better 
understood. Recent complications have led to the House of Lords 
becoming the object of special consideration. That is no novelty. 
In 1719 a Bill for restraining and limiting the power of the Crown 
in the future creation of peers was introduced by Lord Sunderland 
and passed. the House of Lords. Walpole led a successful opposition 
in the Commons to a measure which seemed framed to secure the 
independence of a privileged order. In The Thoughts of a Member of 
the Lower House, he explained with impressive clearness the import 
of the measure and its grave objections. Neither threats nor 
promises were spared to induce members to support the Bill. Bribes 
were profusely lavished; Lord Sunderland exerted his powers of 
persuasion on individuals with a zeal so heated that on one occa- 
sion the blood gushed from his nose. Such facilities for transit 
as stifling stage-coaches or stumbling hackneys afforded, gave little 
encouragement to political knight-errantry ; but many of the conten- 
tions as to the balance of power in our constitution which have 
engaged attention during the last administration were raised and 
discussed in pamphlets of classical acerbity. 

Lord Peterborough supported the principle of the Bill against 
Walpole’s indictment.’ He did so not from any liking or respect for 
the House of Lords, but because he upheld it as an institution of 
public expediency. His remarks will suggest analogies to the least 
expert investigator, and one cannot but regret and wonder that the 
clear insight into affairs which Lord Peterborough possessed should 
have proved as little beneficial to others as advantageous to himself. 
In this pamphlet, his objections to the exercise of the Royal pre- 

(1) Remarks on a Pamphlet, entituled, The Thoughts of a Member of the Lower House, in 


relation to a project for restraining and limiting the power of the Crown in the future Crea- 
tion of Peers. London, 1719, 8vo, p. 39. 
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rogative to add to a minority in the House of Lords for the purpose 
of passing a Government Bill, and his views of the House of Lords 
considered as a body, are of peculiar interest to-day. ‘I shall not 
contend,” he says, “with this gentleman (Mr. Walpole) in favour 
of Aristocratical Government. God forbid there should be no 
limitation to the power of the Peers but what flows from their 
lordships’ justice or satiety of power. God forbid there should 
be no limitation to the power of the Commons but what proceeds 
from their incorruptness and moderation. Butis not influence 
and force in either House of Parliament the dissolution of govern- 
ment? Is not the violation of the rights of one House a breach 
upon the other, and an injury to the whole frame? Is not an 
inundation of lords into the Upper House and numbers poured in 
upon them at once to serve a turn, destroying the very nature and 
being of Parliaments? . . . It were absurd to say this Act of Parlia- 
ment would not make the House of Lords in some circumstances 
more free, and less dependent on the Crown and Ministers, but if 
freedom and independency in the Houses of Parliament be now sup- 
posed prejudicial to our constitution, it is a doctrine new at least 
among the Whigs of the day. . . . But shall it be taken for granted 
that independency and freedom are proper and safe in a House of 
Commons, yet improper and unsafe in the House of Lords? ” 

The author then deals with the House of Lords in a mocking spirit, 
which cannot have endeared him to his brother peers or to the Court 
party. ‘One would think that it becomes as unnecessary to provide 
against the influence of Courts in Parliament, as unjust to deprive 
the Ministers of the opportunities of giving ill advice; but lords 
(Heaven protect us!) are such terrible creatures that one grain more 
added to their balance makes them omnipotent, irresistible, and 
capable to toss the King and Commons in a blanket. . . . I have no 
notion of any balance at present in our constitution sufficient to 
secure it against evil Ministers, Peers by election, and a resolute 
Prince. There never was, nor can the wit of man frame a part of a 
Government (if of any use at all) so little disposed to innovations, 
or so little capable of procuring any dangerous alterations in the 
State ; this dignity is necessary were it but for the ornamental part 
of the Government. . . . The Lords in their greatest splendour and 
authority, what have they to contend with against supposed enemies ? 
They have an empty embroidered purse and a black rod. Can there 
be a description of more harmless creatures . . . who shall oblige 
an independent body to comply with the laws? My answer is short : 
either the King or the House of Commons, the civil officers, the 
army or the mob. I was always of opinion that too much honour 
was done to the Lords when they were allowed to be one of the three 
Estates. What are the Lords? A few in number, only possessed (as 
one author has it) of an imaginary dignity. They represent nothing 
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but themselves, and so can have no addition of strength but 
from themselves. They are in no circumstances which make them 
popular, but rather remain a mark for envy. The greatest part of 
them are poor, and none of them are possessed of a dangerous wealth ; 
they have no holdings which procure them dependencies ; they are 
possessed of no castles or strong places. I must have recourse to 
an imagination of the Papists to express my idea of a House of Lords 
in respect to our constitution. To our heaven and hell they have 
added a purgatory, and have made, as I may say, a third estate in 
their celestial system. And what is the idea of this purgatory? It 
is a certain situation, where the great and ultimate decrees of Provi- 
dence are not altered, but suspended and delayed. In strictness, to 
me it appears that the House of Lords is only in imagination a third 
estate, a situation like purgatory in this. Affairs pass indeed through 
that channel, they rest there deposited awhile, but the final direc- 
tions and the last stroke to all business is given by the solid authority 
or irresistible influences of the Crown or House of Commons.” 

Lord Peterborough is famous as the general whose feats of arms 
amazed Europe and emblazoned a fruitless campaign. He may be 
interesting to students of history as the loud herald of many revolu- 
tions in civil and religious thought, of which only the present age 
feels the full effects, albeit these effects lose much of their form 
and colour under the rising heats of democracy. Further, he may 
become useful as a warning to persons who permit vanity and 
petulance to preoccupy their intelligence and talents, and who admit 
to their society so exacting a political agent as personal feeling. 
The perplexity caused by the labyrinth of his character and actions 
is disposed of by Sir Walter Scott, who elects to think of him as “ one 
of the phenomena whom nature produces once in the revolution of 
centuries, to show to ordinary man what she can do in a fit of prodi- 
gality.” It is not difficult to accept Mr. Warburton’s broad con- 
clusion that Lord Peterborough loved justice and liberty, and hated 
wrong and oppression; that he risked his life and expended his 
fortune in his country’s service ; and that at a time of general venality 
his honour remained untarnished. ‘“ Lord Peterborough’s politics,” 
writes one of his admirers, “were too disinterested for his age and 
country.” He certainly lived during a period of unblushing venality. 
The germs of a political honesty which gives dignity and stature to 
much that is petty in the politics of our day, were only peeping 
shyly, like snowdrops in winter, from a mass of corrupt statecraft. 
Peterborough discerned the awakening promise; he would have 
cherished it to life and vigour, but he worked almost alone; he 
complained constantly that it should be so; but at no period of 
English history has an individual’s honesty in money matters neces- 
sarily implied his failure, and it is only in the sense of money, of 
his not being willing to stoop to jobbery of any kind, that the word 
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“disinterested”’ can be applied to Lord Peterborough’s turbulent 
and aggressive politics. We must try to find some other reasons. 

By one of those unhappy accidents which statesmen sometimes 
experience, Lord Peterborough delivers himself into our hands. In 
1702 Lord Somers edited and prefaced a translation of the Olynthians. 
The translators were reputable scholars. The first Olynthian was 
entrusted to Lord Peterborough. The most learned and pains- 
taking of triflers, he fully justifies this selection. Here is his 
fine version of a passage in which Demosthenes urges dangers, 
which his translator realised too late. ‘‘ His prosperous successes 
persuade him he need keep no measures with mankind, and a 
happy temerity encourages that attempting humour which is not 
always attended with prudence.” This was the secret. Peter- 
borough kept no measures with mankind, with his society, with his 
neighbours. No person, however gifted, however far-seeing, can 
afford to disregard that rule of conduct. Whatever period of history 
you take, you find the same serried crowd of men and women, hoping 
the same things, fearing the same things, and so forbearing one 
another, forgiving one another, unconsciously keeping their measures 
with mankind, and establishing sentimental frontiers which all 
acknowledge. But Peterborough, “ persuaded by his prosperous 
successes,’ which we may take to mean his gifts, his opportunities, 
his birth, his circumstances, overstepped this frontier. He wantonly 
lost touch of his time, skirmished away from it, and roughly 
broke the thread which pieced him into the human patchwork. 
Intuition, instinct—the French word /e flair best describes the 
meaning—led Lord Peterborough to guess at the strength of forces 
which were slowly marshalling in his century before advancing to 
attack what has been styled the conservatism of custom, of feeling, 
and of religion. These forces he wished to hasten. He flushed to 
anticipate their victory. There are many such daring outposts of 
thought in every generation. The majority disappear; some few 
live long enough to see their notions become opinions; some teach a 
lesson to posterity, and so their memories keep alive. But few 
succeed in the every-day sense of success. 

The suffrages of his contemporaries award Lord Peterborough a 
political celebrity of a kind which suggests entire absence of sym- 
pathy. He is vaunted and cited, but little liked or trusted. Yet his 
inconstancy, his talents, and busy temper for making mischief 
exacted a niggardly consideration from both parties in the State. 
This consideration was paid him in the form of many sonorous official 
sinecures and the Garter. One of the politest and most travelled 
men of the day, and instanced by Pope as having “the nobleman 
look,” he seemed especially turned for complimentary missions to 
foreign Courts. His manners, it must be conceded, rather than his 
diplomacy, were relied upon. St. John writes, as Lord Peterborough 
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was starting for Vienna, that he thought it best to keep him in igno- 
rance of the real intentions of the Government, “not knowing how 
far the pleasure of giving away kingdoms might transport his lord- 
ship ... his head being extremely hot and confused with various 
undigested schemes.’’ On another occasion he advises the Queen 
to tie his lordship down to the points he shall meddle with in 
his passage through France, as it would never do to leave him at 
liberty “to entertain the French Ministers and himself with a variety 
of schemes.” 

Yet another and not unimportant qualification commended him 
for such duties to the Ministers of the Crown: he was willing 
to be magnificent and profuse at his own expense. No more 
frugal manager of the public stock could be imagined, “ for,” says 
Dr. Freind, in his account of Lord Peterborough’s conduct of the war 
in Spain, “he could sometimes support an army without money ;” and 
he appears to have transported the Archduke Charles and his whole 
retinue to Barcelona, and there entertained them; “for all which 
prodigious charge his lordship has never been reimbursed.” More- 
over, the ambassador extraordinary enjoyed himself so much abroad, 
that he was certain to remain away some time, and his room was not 
infrequently thought better than his company. Lord Peterborough 
fully divined and turned to account the uses of foreign travel as we 
have since learned to develop them. His acquaintance with foreign 
literature was considerable, and it was believed, though probably little 
to his credit, that he had seen more kings and postillions than any 
man in Europe. Insular prejudices fade slowly. Addison’s Tory 
Foxhunter helps us to conceive what they were then. That rural 
statesman is made to say, he saw no good in travelling but to teach 
a man to ride the great horse, to jabber French, and to talk against 
passive obedience. ‘“ These foreigners will never be loved in England, 
sir; they have not that wit and good-breeding that we have.” He 
adds conclusively, that he scarce knew a traveller in his life who 
had not forsook his principles and lost his hunting-seat. Peter- 
borough always rode well, and was particular about his horses, so he 
may be acquitted of incurring the gravest objection to foreign travel ; 
but he must plead guilty to jabbering French: “ Sacrez-vous les rois 
chez vous, Monsieur?” asked the Prince de Celamar, anxious for 
information on the religious aspects of a royal coronation. Lord 
Peterborough’s wit must excuse his flippancy: “ Si nous les sacrons, 
Monsieur? Parbleu, nous les massacrons.”’ 

Lord Peterborough embroidered warfare in golden stitches of an 
old-world chivalry. ‘ Impossibilities proposed, no expedients to be 
accepted, a court reproaching, councils of war rejecting,” such were 
often his unhappy circumstances; yet for two years he conducted 
a dramatised campaign in which the sprightly French saw themselves 
excelled in courage, celerity, and stratagem. He took walled towns 
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with dragoons, and stormed the caskets of the Genoa bankers without 
giving them security. He restrained the excesses of his troops, 
respected the religion, the laws, and even the prejudices of the 
Spaniards. His aide-de-camp, Captain Carleton, tells us of the 
engaging condescensions by which he gained the love of all; of the 
pageants and bull-fights at Valencia—the city so rich “in all the 
fragrances of nature,” so famous for women, kind and fair—so 
delightful, says the local proverb, as to make a Jew forget Jerusalem. 
“Even his (Lord Peterborough’s) gallantries,” says his aide-de-camp, 
“ being no way prejudicial, were not offensive.”” Dr. Johnson read 
Fielding’s Amelia through without once stopping, so he did Captain 
Carleton’s story of his chief’s exploits and adventures in Spain. He 
told Sir Joshua Reynolds about it, and how he had lost a good 
night’s rest in consequence. The Memoirs had been lent him by 
Lord Eliot, and he appears to have been no less surprised that a 
young lord should have lent him a book he had not heard of, than 
he was at the feats of a nobleman “who never cared for being 
a general without doing something.” ‘He (Lord Peterborough) isa 
great favourite of mine,” he was afterwards in the habit of declaring. 

Major Wardrop’s exploit in the Bayuda desert is so fresh in our 
recollection, that Dr. Freind’s description of Lord Peterborough’s 
guerilla tactics seems worth recording. The learned doctor declares 
that all who remember Lord Peterborough and “ his dexterous art of 
managing weak instruments to elude and confound a strong enemy 
will easily be convinced that the alarms he gave from the hills were 
not the effect of chance and hurry, but the result of a good conduct, 
and that to his unwearied vigilance and uncommon stratagems we 
owe in a great measure the infatuation our enemies were then 
possessed with. Detractors have represented these actions as effects 
of happy temerity, but fortune had little share in such constant, 
regular, and foreseen events, and if the world has a mind to be satis- 
fied why his lordship was so much favoured by fortune, it was because 
he never depended on her or on other people.” Yet, as we know, 
‘other people ” can sometimes make mischief, and in the summer of 
1707, Lord Peterborough was recalled to England under a cloud 
rather than in actual disgrace. He had long known himself to be an 
object of jealousy at the Court of Charles of Austria. ‘The Lord 
deliver me,’’ he had once said, “from the best of German advisers.” 
Their misrepresentations had at last prevailed. But fortunately Lord 
Peterborough, although in the habit of dictating seven or eight letters 
at once, because it amused him, was careful and methodical in matters 
of correspondence. Minutes of the proceedings of all Councils of 
War, and copies or originals of all letters and instructions he had 
written or received, had been carefully preserved; many of them 
still exist. “I can reckon,” he said bitterly as he was starting 
homewards, “ with all my enemies excepting lies.” Public opinion 
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ran high in Lord Peterborough’s favour. Even “the pulpit drum 
ecclesiastic ’’ sounded his praises. The Dean of Canterbury preached 
before the Queen at St. Paul’s, extolling his prowess only less than 
his virtues and humanity. The sermon was published by the royal 
command, but it was not until 1710, and then at the instance of his 
new friends the Tories—for Lord Peterborough had discarded his 
long connection with the ungrateful Whigs—that his services in 
Spain received any official recognition. A motion condemning the 
late Ministry for pushing an offensive war in Spain led on the motion 
of the Duke of Beaufort to a full inquiry into Lord Peterborough’s 
conduct, and justified a vote of thanks from the chair, which was 
moved by the Duke of Buckingham and carried unanimously. 

The vote was conveyed in elaborate terms. But the tone of the 
debate suggests that the general sense of the House of Lords was 
equivalent to a negative approval; an impression had obtained that 
the inquiry would have terminated differently. Lord Peterborough 
was not personally popular ; he had often hurried and jostled duller 
intelligences— 

‘* His schemes of war were rapid, unforeseen, 

Inexplicable both to friend and foe; 

It seemed as if some momentary spleen 

Inspired the project and impelled the blow.” 
And it has been observed that no uncommon error of judgment is 
to maintain a priori that a thing cannot possibly be well done which 
has taken less time, or been done in a different manner, than the per- 
son passing sentence had anticipated. 

This was not the first time Lord Peterborough and his affairs had 
occupied the House of Lords, and a magistrate must indeed be a 
Brutus who can divest himself of all prepossession when an old rogue 
is “up again.” In 1697 Peterborough, then Lord Monmouth, had 
been in very serious trouble. He had lost office at the Treasury 
Board in 1690, a concession to a Tory reaction in the House of Com- 
mons. There appears to be no trace of Royal displeasure in his 
dismissal; he had continued to perform his household duty and to 
attend the meetings of the Privy Council. He kept his lodgings in 
Whitehall; we hear of his dining with Lord Montague in Russell 
Square to meet his Majesty, and also accompanying him to Holland. 
During his own absence in Ireland the King trusted Lord Monmouth 
so far as to name him one of the Whig members of the mixed 
Council of Nine appointed to assist Queen Mary in the Government. 
A poetaster, clearly no coalitionist, satirises the whole Council in the 
prismatic colours of hatred and mockery. This is Lord Mon- 
mouth :— 


‘‘ Next, painter, draw a jackanapes of state, 
A monkey turned into a magistrate, 
A saucy wight borne up with heat and noise, 
Fit only for a ringleader of boys, 
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To untile neighbours’ houses and to play 

Such uncouth gambols on a holy day ; 

Strange that so young a Government should dote 
So as to let a whirlwind rule the boat.” 


The whirlwind appears from Mary’s correspondence to have 
increased her difficulties by its unruly conduct. These difficulties 
were considerable. Grave imputations rested on Lord Torrington’s 
fidelity as Admiral of the Fleet. The Council was paralysed by dis- 
union and indecision. Monmouth’s proposal to take immediate com- 
mand of the fleet, for no better reason than that his regiment of 
cavalry lay at Portsmouth, added to the Queen’s perplexity. Lord 
Monmouth, she writes to William, “being in a great passion, swears 
he will never come back again if they do not fight.” The Queen 
demurred. Beyond what he said himself, no one knew much of this 
irascible horse-marine’s qualifications for a naval command. Lord 
Nottingham laughingly said that the greatest compliment the Queen 
could pay him was to say she could not make use of] his arm because 
she had need of his counsel. In the end, Lord Monmouth did not 
go to sea, although the Queen writes that for her own part she 
believed he might be best spared of the company, and Lord Torring- 
ton lost the battle of Beachy Head. 

Some further extracts from Mary’s letters indicate a mental dis- 
temper from his jealousy of others, and his own vanity which engen- 
dered later many strange designs. “Lord Monmouth,” writes Mary 
to the King shortly afterwards, “daily tells me of the great danger 
we are in . . . when he began to talk high of ill administration, I 
told him, in the same freedom that he used to speak to me, that I 
found it strange you were not thought fit to choose your own minis- 
ters . . . he still went on that he thought it necessary the nation 
should be satisfied. I asked him if he thought that possible. He 
said he could tell me much on that subject . . . he said what a 
misfortune it was that things went thus ill, that it was the fault of 
those put in trust; that it was a melancholy thing to the nation to see 
themselves thus thrown away.” “ He said many extraordinary things 
in this discourse.” Lord Macaulay writes, “In civil as in military 
affairs he loved ambuscades, surprises, and night attacks ;” and Lord 
Peterborough all his life seasoned the dry fare of everyday life by 
meddling in other people’s affairs. An over-indulgence in such 
stimulating “ hors d’ceuvres” led to his tasting the grim hospitality of 
the Tower, and to dismissal from all his employments.’ He was 
released on his own petition in March, 1697. In June of the same 
year he inherited the Earldom of his house, and the world has for- 
gotten that the famous Lord Peterborough was once a ruined and 
dishonoured man. In after days he wrote to General Stanhope, 
“What I have escaped in Spain, what I have enjoyed in Italy, 

(1) Vernon Correspondence, January, 1697. 
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makes me conclude my stars are lucky, and have cured me of ill- 
humour.” 

In spite of changes of political complexion, which—in that they 
were essentially transient and always the result of personal emotions 
—amay be compared to the alternations of colour observed by Buffon in 
the chameleon, Lord Peterborough never abandoned the Republican 
principles which he avowed in early youth. One of Charles II.’s 
few political maxims was to quarrel with no one, whatever the pro- 
vocation, as there was no saying how soon that person might become 
his friend; but the King certainly viewed with some resentment the 
peculiarities of Lord Mordaunt, as Lord Peterborough then was. 
Charles regularly attended debates in the House of Lords. Indeed 
he used to say that listening to them diverted him as much as going 
to the theatre: ‘“tempora mutantur.” But he soon gave up sitting 
quietly upon his throne, and used to stand by the fireplace and hold 
a kind of social levée. This led to the serious interruption of the 
business of the day, and to the King taking a private and personal 
interest in the public goings-on of individual peers. Lord Mordaunt 
irritated him especially. The inheritance of family tradition and 
land and titles which lend a certain glamour to the noble Republican 
of the nineteenth century, in those days carried a mechanical ac- 
quiescence in kingcraft, prerogative, and passive obedience. Alger- 
non Sidney had already suffered for the exercise of his reasoning 
powers. Lord Mordaunt had accompanied his friend to the scaffold, 
and ran some danger of sharing the same fate. Charles II. died in 
1685. The new king, “fortified by that firm resolution never to 
acknowledge himself in an error” which had distinguished him as 
Duke of York, composed his own speech. He announced his deter- 
mination to carry through measures which he admitted might occa- 
sion some collision between himself and Parliament. Lord Mor- 
daunt, in a speech no less remarkable for constitutional and states- 
manlike arguments than for eloquence and audacity, pointed out the 
full import of a shameless abuse of prerogative. Shortly afterwards 
Lord Mordaunt solicited leave to serve abroad. His extravagance 
and generosity had involved him in debt, public employment was 
out of the question, and he longed for the change and tonic of action. 
The permission was readily granted. The Court party was glad to 
be rid of all persons whose heretical views on kings and religion 
were beginning to excite an inconvenient interest. 

Lord Mordaunt arrived in Holland in 1686, and on being presented 
to the Prince of Orange proposed an immediate invasion of England, 
which he represented as an operation of little difficulty. The cautious 
Prince justly concluded that the reversal of a dynasty was not to be 
lightly undertaken at the bidding of a hot-headed enthusiast, and de- 
clining any hurried movement in the direction indicated, committed 
himself no further than to the oracular assurance “ in general to have 
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an eye upon the affairs of England.” Two years later he decided to 
give his relative such real evidences of his friendship as, to quote a 
kindly letter of Herr Fagel’s on the subject to James II., “are beyond 
verbal ones.”” We learn from Burnet that by this time even Princess 
Mary had no scruple as to the lawfulness of the design, and that 
Lord Mordaunt was one of those whom the Prince “most loved and 
trusted.” Yet the propriety of a daughter ousting an indulgent 
father from his throne seems still to have appeared debatable, for 
‘she was very solemn and serious, and prayed God earnestly to bless 
and direct us.” Lord Mordaunt was the first of all the English 
nobility who came over to see the Prince and to suggest an enter- 
prise which a powerful party was able to further and which events 
combined to achieve. During the bloodless Revolution he was actively 
employed. By virtue of a commission of lieut.-colonel of horse he 
formed a regiment, now the Royal Dragoons. As there was no fight- 
ing, he embroiled himself on more than one occasion with the civil 
authorities. Always a shrewd man against Popery, he seemed a very 
proper person to protect the Dean and Chapter of Exeter. He rode 
in gorgeous uniform on a managed horse at the head of the royal 
procession through the streets of London. Lord Clarendon enters in 
his diary (Feb., 1689), “I went to St. James’s but could not see the 
Prince, he was shut up a long time with Lord Mordaunt.” Such 
considerable services and reputation merited recognition. He was 
appointed a Lord of the Bedchamber and a Privy Councillor, and 
created Earl of Monmouth, a title of unfortunate association, which 
seemed to court disaster. The Treasury, Admiralty, and Chancery 
were thrown into commission to make room for such persons as 
seemed entitled to office from their recent services; and in April, 
1689, the new Lord Monmouth was named First Commissioner of 
the Treasury. 

We hear “this contrivance was disobliging, as Lord Monmouth 
complained he only presided where he should have sat alone.” 
His official record redounds little to his credit, but accounts for his 
subsequent political isolation and antics. The airs and graces he 
gives himself remind one of a contortionist at a circus. The King 
must very soon have regretted this last appointment. Lord Mon- 
mouth detested his colleagues on the Treasury board, Lords Godol- 
phin and Delamere—the former from jealousy, the latter from sin- 
cere contempt of his venality. Beyond giving away his patronage 
to notorious Republicans, he paid little or no attention to the Treasury 
business, for which he had neither taste nor aptitude. He compen- 
sated this perfunctory discharge of regular duties by his industry 
and zeal in an irregular persecution of the Tories, and by sowing the 
tares of dissension and envy broadcast amongst the Whigs. A cloak 
of maliciousness became his every-day moral apparel, and he scoffed 
aloud at such entanglements of feeble minds as duty, sentiment, and 
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scruple. Lord Halifax, who enjoyed the King’s especial confidence, 
had early incurred his displeasure. Sir J. Reresby enters in his 
memoirs, March 12, 1689, “ My Lord Marquis (Halifax) told me that 
my Lord Mordaunt and others were violent against him, being dis- 
appointed of their expectations at Court.” Later on Lord Claren- 
don writes, Nov. 22, 1689, “ My brother told me Lord Monmouth 
had been speaking to him against Lord Halifax, but I advised him 
not to be engaged.” To William, whose mind was singularly free 
from such influences as partiality or prejudice, and whose personal 
feelings were never willingly permitted to prepossess his judgment, 
such conduct must have seemed unaccountable. Lord Monmouth, 
the most incompetent and obstructive of officials, at last received a 
royal reprimand which left no room for doubt that he was no longer 
trusted. He became more factious than ever; he began to talk of 
Pericles and Plato, commonwealths and republics. He avowed his 
distrust of the Dutch king and of Dutch advisers, and gave expres- 
sion to loud and angry fears that the battle of prerogative must all 
be fought over again. 

The King grew weary of suspicion and misconstruction. His popu- 
larity seemed to die out with the bonfires which celebrated his coro- 
nation. Although he liked the English hunting he hated the climate. 
“Nos consolations sont un mystére, mais le malheur est évident,” is 
an aphorism we can appreciate without much knowledge of French. 
There seemed indeed no hope of a better administration when those 
who, like Lord Monmouth, seemed most in honour bound to help him 
were entirely takem up in schemes for molesting each other, and only 
combined to render his situation more difficult. ‘“ Les esprits s’aigris- 
sent l’un contre l’autre de plus en plus,” wrote William, on the 
21st January, 1690; on the 27th he declared the session at an end. 
The King recognised the good taste of some explanation for an abrupt 
proceeding. Such startled politicians as Lord Monmouth and a 
Whig Bashi-Bazouk contingent which he represented were given 
reasons for the dissolution in a tract published by royal authority. 
Referring to the ultra-Whig party, the writer, on the pretext of 
explaining their attitude, in a letter to a friend in the country, says : 
“Tis not a king, but a tool under that name which they desire, and 
instead of allowing him to be an universal and equal ruler of all 
his people, they seek to reduce and degrade him to be the head of a 
small and peevish faction.” 

To the investigation of a neighbour’s moral wares the most apa- 
thetic sometimes turn with an active curiosity which not seldom 
becomes inquisitive. A contemporaneous character of Lord Peter- 
borough must be an excuse for a few further remarks. The present 
taste, formed by a school of writers who prefer an etching-needle to 
a goose-quill, inclines to extravagance in its demand for analysis of 
character; but this angular outline and tart expression places the 
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man before us, vain and undefeated as ever. “ He affects popularity, 
and loves to preach in coffee-houses and public places: is an open 
enemy to revealed religion: brave in his person, has a good estate, 
does not seem expensive yet always in debt and very poor: a well- 
shaped, thin man, with a very brisk look, near fifty years old;”’ 
and Swift, who, to use his own expression, “loved the hangdog 
dearly,” says this character is for the most part true. 

The atheism and irreligion of the time were closely bound up with 
its chambering and wantonness. ‘ No wonder,’’ says a contemporary 
moralist, “‘ to see men hug their vices, and plead for and defend their 
bestialities, when it is become a crime for a man to show his zeal to 
God and to religion.” But Lord Peterborough’s atheism and irre- 
ligion rather foreshadow the metaphysical infidelity of the present 
age, which cannot justly be accused of intolerance. His enmity 
to religion was purely political, as a fortress of that undistinguishing 
loyalty which he held to be suffocating to political vitality and health. 
Henry VIII.’s religious attitude was said to be one of arrested motion 
betwixt Moses, the Messiah, and Mahomet ; and scepticism is more 
often a plea for indifference than the adoption of fixed principles of 
unbelief. But Lord Peterborough loved to engage in the deft discus- 
sion of such abstract considerations, both moral and religious, as abound 
in the periodical literature of our own time. He viewed religion, 
indeed, as a fusion of fiction and sanctimony, but he deplored the 
bitter spirit of priestly contention, and his hatred of intolerance almost 
exceeded his libertinism. ‘Tis my way to be civil to all religions,” 
he said, as he was going to hear Penn preach. He was so edified by 
the pulpit oratory of one Mr. Stevens that he presented him with a 
living. He hurried away from Cambrai, and from the charm of a 
growing sympathy with Fénélon, for fear he should become pious. 
His relations with the priests during the Spanish campaign were only 
less close than with the ladies, and conduced pari passu to the general 
advantage. He directed a constant and polemical attention to the 
right reverend bench. ‘“ Although,’”’ he once told the bishops, “I 
am for a parliamentary king, I have no desire for a parliamentary 
God or a parliamentary religion.” 

Lord Peterborough kept a journal of confessions so straightforward 
as to plead guilty to three capital crimes before he was twenty, and 
to many irregularities of all kinds. His desire that it should be 
published at his death was set aside by friends who had shared his 
confidences, and feared his reputation might suffer from the inclemency 
of a winter of moral discontent. His interpretation of morality is at 
best ambiguous—indeed a distinguished annotator of Burnet’s His- 
tory denounces him as “a thorough bad man.”’ Sweeping assertions 
are often better left alone, but it may be pertinent to point out 
that the thorough bad man had a mean opinion of Burnet as a his- 
torian. ‘I would willingly live,” he said when he lay dying at Bevis 
Mount, “ to give that rascal Burnet the lie to half his history.” 
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Lord Peterborough possessed in a high degree that imperfect 
substitute for virtue which Lord Macaulay claims for Mirabeau, “a 
sensibility to the beautiful and good which sometimes amounted to 
sincere enthusiasm, and which, mingled with the desire of admiration, 
sometimes gave to his character a lustre resembling the lustre of true 
goodness.” It was this sensibility led to his affectionate regard for 
such good men as Russell, Sidney, Locke, and Fénélon; to a fealty 
to learning, so patient, so unswerving as would have been con- 
spicuous in a less restless disposition; to an elegant and refined 
literary taste; to the valued friendship of such men as Pope and 
Swift; and to the society, on the merits of his own mental ac- 
quirements, of the men of letters of an Augustan age. Walpole 
speaks of him as “one of those men of careless and negligent grace 
who scatter a thousand bon mots and idle verses.”’ It must be admitted 
that his muse is rather “missish.” But his letters, at a period when 
letter-writing was the vehicle of a polite education, are unsurpassed 
by the most eminent representatives of the art of letter-writing. Mr. 
Walsh, writing to Mr. Pope, alludes to a letter which Lord Wharton 
had shown him from a certain great general in Spain: “I advised 
him (Lord W.) by all means to have that general recalled and set to 
writing at home, for it was impossible that a man of so much wit as he 
showed could be fit to command an army or do any other business.”’ 

Lord Peterborough’s diplomatic escapades caused little less 
embarrassment to ministers than amusement tothe public. “Il étoit 
galant comme Amadis, mais plus expéditif dans ses voyages.” 
Enough has been said of his conduct as a Government official to 
account for his holding office in no subsequent administrations. 
During 1688-9 he only once made himself useful to his party. 
The debates as to whether the throne had been “ abdicated” or 
‘deserted’ were so closely contested that all imaginable pains were 
taken to bring noble lords who affected the comparative obscurity 
and repose of country life to vote, “as the Earl of Lincoln, who, to 
confirm the opinion several had of his being half mad, declared he 
came to do whatever my Lord Mordaunt would have him.” 
(Clarendon’s Diary, February, 1689.) His military successes were not, 
indeed, forgotten ; but the martial spirit of an overburdened people is 
apt torelapse into neutral-tinted sobriety. The success of an indi- 
vidual, however brilliant, cannot but be discounted by an expenditure 
of treasure out of proportion to result ; and the vast projects for a 
better military organisation and conduct with which Lord Peter- 
borough continued to favour the ministry were suffered to lie idle on 
dreary office shelves. Still, when we remember that tactics and expe- 
dients, under conditions which find some parallels in recent cam- 
paigns, were more freely and successfully employed by him than 
by any general of modern times, it becomes a matter of congratula- 
tion that Lieutenant-Colonel F. Russell should be engaged upon a 
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history of Lord Peterborough’s Spanish campaign, which will prove 
a valuable complement to our military memoirs. 

But his life was a failure and a mistake. ‘He alternated,” says 
his biographer,’ “ between gigantic plans of operation including 
kingdoms and empires altogether beyond his grasp, and the per- 
sonal execution of petty enterprises that were below the duties of his 
position.”’” Yet under the foam and commotion ran a strong cur- 
rent of imperial statesmanship. ‘I have often,” he wrote to Swift 
from Vienna (1710), “with pleasure reflected on the glorious possi- 
bilities of the English Constitution.” No man was better able to 
give form and proper expression to such meditations. Almost his 
last words in the House of Lords (January 24th, 1727) were 
addressed to a government environed by difficulties: “this way and 
that dividing the swift mind in act to throw.’’ On the one hand 
—an overtaxed exchequer, a public tired of war, and a ministry 
apprehensive of giving offence to other great powers of Europe by 
warlike preparations ; on the other—danger threatening his Majesty’s 
dominions. Lord Peterborough said: “ Let our circumstances be 
what they may, we must exert ourselves for the honour and dignity 
of the Crown, and defend the just rights and privileges of a great 
nation.” 

Self-pity is a contemptible illness, and never killed anybody, 
but it is wearing and sickening to the poor sufferer. Many of 
Lord Peterborough’s later letters are sad to read. Bitter disap- 
pointment underlies affected indifference; the gaiety and humour 
are still there, but so joyless, so pathetic. The curtain has 
grown threadbare, we discern Bombastes, still sometimes furious, 
more often very tired and very sorrowful. He writes to his dear 
friend Pope, “I consent you shall call me polemic, provided you 
do not join me to the pacific politicians of the present age. I am 
cured of some diseases in my old age which tormented me very much 
in my youth: I was possessed with violent and uneasy passions, such 
as a peevish concern for truth and a saucy love for my country. 
When a Christian priest preached against the spirit of the Gospel, 
when an English judge determined against Magna Charta, when a 
minister acted against common sense, I used to fret. Now, sir, let 
what will happen, I keep myself in temper; as I have no flattering 
hopes, so I banish all useless fears.”” Again he writes to the same 
person: “Do you bring it in as a reproach to be without politics ? 
With politics, indeed, the Richelieus and such folk have brought 
about great things in former days; but what are they, sir, who 
without policy in our times can make ten treaties in a year and 
secure everlasting peace? . . . Oh, how heartily I join with you in 
your contempt for excellency and grace, and in your esteem of that 
noble title, loiterer ; I would dedicate a temple to Laziness: no man 
could blame my choice of such a deity who considers that when I 


(1) Memoirs of the Earl of Peterborough and Monmouth. By Captain G. Warburton. 
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have been fool enough to take pains I always met with some more 
able to undo my labours.” Writing to Lady Suffolk, after recover- 
ing from an attack of illness, he says, “I have some time since 
made a bargain with fate, to submit with patience to all her freaks ; 
some accidents have given me a great contempt, almost a distaste 
for life. Shakespeare shall tell you my opinion of it :— 


‘« * Life is as weary as a twice-told tale 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man. 
s * * * * * 


Life is a walking shadow—a poor player 
That frets and struts his hour upon the stage 
And then is seen no more.’ 


Do not wonder then, Mrs. Howard, if the world is become so 
indifferent to me that I can even amuse myself with the thoughts 
of going out of it.’’ He writes again to her a couple of months before 
his death. He had been reading “The Life of Julian the Apostate.” 
The book had delighted him, and he declares the last scene had 
taught him “ how a soldier, how a philosopher, how a friend of Lady 
Suffolk’s (only with juster notions of the Deity) ought to die... . 
I want to make an appointment with you, Mr. Pope, and a few 
friends more to meet me upon the summit of my Bevis hill, and 
thence, after a speech and a tender farewell, I shall take my leap 
towards the clouds to mix among the stars; but I make my bargain 
for a very fine day, that you may see my last amusements to advan- 
tage.”” He was Pope’s hero, and Mr. Pope shall describe his last 
interview with his friend. He writes to Mrs. Martha Blount: “He 
(Lord Peterborough) grew gay and sat at dinner with ten people ; 
after this he was in torment for a quarter of an hour, and, as soon 
as the pang was over, was carried into the garden, talking again of 
history ; and he declaimed with great spirit against the meanness of 
the present great men and ministers, and the decay of public spirit 
and honour. It is impossible to conceive how much his heart is above 
his condition ; he is dying every hour and obstinate to do whatever 
he has a mind to. . . . nothing can be more affecting and melan- 
choly to me than what I see here; yet he takes my visit so kindly 
that I should have lost one great pleasure had I not come. I have 
nothing more to say, as I have nothing in my mind but this present 
object, which indeed is extraordinary. This man was never born to 
die like other men, any more than to live like them.” 

And so he died, at Lisbon, a few days later, on 25th October, 1735. 
“From the height of my own greatness I look down upon kings, 
and peers, and people, as men of like dimensions.” He may have 
written the words in weariness and satiety of life rather than in 
pride. For the ardent spirit surged to leave the pain-stricken frame 
and join old memories of the noble deeds and aspirations which still 
seemed to float and circle in the sun-lit Spanish sky. 
RIBBLESDALE. 
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Man is not by any means convinced as yet of his immortality. All 
the great religions have in concert affirmed it to him; but no sure 
logic proves it, and no entirely accepted voice from the farther world 
proclaims it. There is a restless instinct, an unquenchable hope, a 
silent discontent with the very best of transitory pleasures, which 
perpetually disturb his scepticism or shake his resignation ; but only 
a few feel quite certain that they will never cease to exist. The vast 
majority either put the question aside, being absorbed in the pursuits 
of life; or grow weary of meditating it without result; or incline to 
think, not without melancholy satisfaction, that the death of the 
body brings an end to the individual. Of these, the happiest and 
most useful in their generation are the healthy-minded ones who are 
too full of vigour or too much busied with pleasure or duty, to trouble 
themselves about death and its effects. The most enviable are 
such as find, or affect to find, in the authority or the arguments of 
any extant religion, sufficing demonstration of a future existence. 
And perhaps the most foolish are those who, following ardent 
researches of science, learn so little at the knees of their “ star-eyed ” 
mistress as to believe those forces which are called intellect, emotion, 
and will, capable of extinction, while they discover and proclaim the 
endless conservation of motion and matter. 

If we were all sure, what a difference it would make! A simple 
“yes,” pronounced by the edict of developed science ; one word from 
the lips of some clearly accredited herald sent by the departed, would 
turn nine-tenths of the sorrows of earth into disguised joys, and 
abolish quite as large a proportion of the faults and vices of man- 
kind. Men and women are naturally good ; it is fear, and the feverish 
passion to get as much as possible out of the brief span of mortal 
years, which breed most human offences. And many noble and gentle 
souls, which will not stoop to selfish sins, even because life is short, 
live prisoners, as it were, in their condemned cells of earth, under a 
sentence from which there is no appeal, waiting in sad but courage- 
ous incertitude the last day of their incarceration ; afraid to love, to 
rejoice, to labour, and to hope, lest love shall end in eternal parting, 
gladness in the cheerless dust, generous toils in the irony of results 
effaced, and hope itself in a vast and scornful denial. What a change 
if all these could really believe that they are cherished guests in an 
intermediate mansion of the universe, not doomed captives in one of 
its dungeons! How happy as well as fair and attractive this planet 
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would become if it were not a doctrine, not a theory, not a poetic 
dream, but a fact seen and accepted, that Death arrives, not like 
“Monsieur de Paris,” to strip the criminal, to clip his collar and 
hair, and lop away from him life and love and delight; but as a 
mother lulling her children to sleep, so that they may wake ready 
for play in the fresh morning; as the gentlest angel of all the 
ministers of man, bringing him much more than birth ever brought ; 
and leading him by a path as full of miracles of soft arrangement, 
and as delicately contrived for his benefit as is the process of birth 
itself, to brighter heights of existence, simple in their turn and 
order as the first drops of the breast-milk of his mother, and neither 
more nor less wonderful ! 

There is no new thing to say hereupon, even if one should person- 
ally and sincerely declare he was quite sure he should never cease to be. 
That would be worth nothing philosophically, and be rendered no 
whit more valuable because a man should have studied all the creeds, 
and read all the systems, and be eager to convey the assurance which 
none of all these can give or take away. Goodwill may recommend 
a conviction, but cannot impart it. Yet there are reflections, apart 
from all conventional assertions and dogmas, which might be worth 
inditing, rather as suggestions to other minds than arguments ; rather 
as indications of fresh paths of thought than as guiding along them. 
And the first which occurs is to represent the great mistake of refus- 
ing to believe in the continuity of individual life because of the 
incomprehensibility of it. Existence around us, illuminated by 
modern sciences, is full of incredible occurrences; one more or less 
makes no logical difference. There is positively not a single prodigy 
in the ancient religions but has its every-day illustration in nature. 
The transformations of classic gods and goddesses are grossly common- 
place to the magic of the medusa, which is now filling our summer 
seas with floating bells of crystal and amethyst. Born from the 
glassy goblet of their mother, the young hydrozoon becomes first a 
free germ resembling a rice grain ; next a fixed cup with four lips; 
then those lips turn to tentacles, and it is a hyaline flower; which 
splits across the calyx into segments, and the protean thing has grown 
into a pine-cone crowned with a tuft of transparent filaments. The 
cone changes into a series of sea-daisies, threaded on a pearly stalk ; 
and these, one by one, break off and float away, each a perfect little 
medusa, with purple bell and trailing tentacles. What did Zeus 
or Hermes ever effect like that! Does anybody find the Immaculate 
Conception incredible? The nearest rose-bush may rebuke him, 
since he will sce there the aphides, which in their wingless state 
produce without union creatures like themselves; and these again, 
though uncoupled, bring forth fresh broods, down to the tenth or 
eleventh generation ; when, lo! ona sudden, winged males and females 
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suddenly result, and pair. Or is the Buddhist dogma of immortality 
in the past for every existent individual too tremendous a demand ? 
The lowest living thing, the Protameba, has obviously never died! 
It is a formless film of protoplasm, which multiplies by simple 
division ; and the specimen under any modern microscope derives, 
and must derive, in unbroken existence from the ameba which moved. 
and fed forty cons ago. The living slime of our nearest puddle 
lived before the Alps were made! 

It is not, therefore, on account of the incredibility of a conscious 
life after death that sensible people should doubt it. I stood last 
year in the central aisle of the Health Exhibition at South Ken- 
sington, and observed a graceful English girl lost in momentary 
interest over the showcase containing the precise ingredients of her 
fair and perfect frame. There—neatly measured out, labelled, and 
deposited in trays or bottles—were exposed the water, the lime, the 
phosphorus, the silex, the iron, and other various elements, perversely 
styled “clay,” which go to the building up of our houses of flesh and 
bone. As I watched her half-amused, half-pensive countenance, the 
verse came to mind, “‘ Why should it seem to you a wonderful thing, 
though one rose from the dead ?”’ Minerals and gases have, so science 
opines, an atomic and ethereal life in their particles, and if we could 
only imagine them conversing elementally, how sceptical they would 
be that any power could put together the coarse ingredients of that 
glass case, to form by delicate chemistry of nature the peerless 
beauty, the joyous health, the exquisite capacities, and the lovely 
human life of the bright maiden who contemplated with unconvinced 
smiles those materials of her being! But if, passing behind such an 
everyday analysis of the laboratory, science had dared to speak to 
her of the deeper secrets in nature which she herself embodied and 
enshrined—without the slightest consciousness or comprehension. 
on her part—how far more wonderful the mystery of the chemistry 
of her life would have appeared! Some very grave and venerable 
F.R.S. might, perchance, reverently have ventured to whisper, 
“ Beautiful human sister! built of the water, the flint, and the lime ; 
you are more marvellous than all that! Your sacred simplicity does 
not and must not yet understand your divine complexity! Otherwise 
you should be aware that, hidden within the gracious house made of 
those common materials—softly and silently developed there by forces 
which you know not, and yet govern, unwittingly exercising a per- 
petual magic—are tiny golden beginnings of your sons and daughters 
to be. You have heard of and marvelled at Iliads written on films of 
fairy thinness, and enclosed within nutshells! Diviner poems, in in- 
finitely fairer characters, upon far subtler surfaces, are inscribed upon 
each of those occult jewels of your destined maternity ! The history of 
all the vanished lives of those to whom, by many lines and stems, you 
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are the charming heiress—from their utmost heights of mental reach 
to their smallest tricks of habit and feature; from passions and propen- 
sities to moles and birth-marks—are occultly recorded in the invisible 
epigraph of those enchanted germs, to be more or less developed 
when the flame on that new altar of later life, of which you are the 
sacred priestess, brings to reproduction such miraculous epitomes.” 
She would not, and could not, understand, of course; yet all this is 
matter of common observation, the well-established fact of heredity 
by pangenesis, certain though incomprehensible. What, therefore, 
is there to be pronounced impossible, because of our blindness, in 
regard to endless continuity and successions in individuality, when 
out of the holy ignorance of such maidenly simplicity there can be 
thus subtly and steadfastly prepared the indescribable beginnings of 
motherhood? If one result of each human life should be to pro- 
duce, more or less completely, a substantial, though at present in- 
visible, environment for the next higher stage—while handing on, by 
collateral lives, the lamp of humanity to new hands——that would not 
be much more strange than the condensation of the oak-tree in the 
acorn, or the natural sorcery of the contact of the milt and the spawn. 
“ Miracles’’ are cheap enough ! 

Another consideration having some force, is that we should find our- 
selves speculating about this matter at all. All the other aspirations 
of infancy, youth, and manhood turn out more or less to be pro- 
phecies. Instincts explain and justify themselves, each by each. 
The body foresees and provides for its growth by appetite; the mind 
expands towards knowledge by childish curiosity ; the young heart 
predicts, by the flushed cheek and quickening pulse, that gentle master- 
passion which it does not yet understand. There is a significance, 
like the breath of a perpetual whisper from Nature, in the way in which 
the theme of his own immortality teases and hauntsa man. Note also 
that he discusses it least and decides about it most dogmatically in 
those diviner moments when the breath of a high impulse sweeps away 
work-a-day doubts and selfishnesses. Whata blow to the philosophy 
of negation is the sailor leaping from the taffrail of his ship into an 
angry sea to save his comrade or to perish with him! He has never 
read either Plato or Schopenhauer—perhaps not even that heavenly 
verse, “ Whoso loseth his life for my sake, the same shall save it.” 
But arguments which are as far beyond philosophy, as the unconscious 
life is deeper than the conscious, sufficiently persuade him to plunge. 
“ Love that stronger is than death ” bids him dare, for her imperious 
sake, the weltering abyss; and any such deed of sacrifice and heroic 
contempt of peril of itself almost proves that man knows more than 
he believes himself to know about his own immortality. Every miner 
working for wife and children in a “ fiery” pit ; every soldier stand- 
ing cool and firm in those desert-zarebas of Stewart and Graham, 
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offers a similar endorsement of the indignant sentence, “If rats and 
maggots end us, then alarum! for we are betrayed.” 

“Well,” it will be said, “ but we may be betrayed!” The bottom 
of the sea, as the dredging of the Challenger proves, is paved with 
relics of countless elaborate lives, seemingly wasted. The great 
pyramid is a mountain of by-gone nummulites. The statesman’s 
marble statue is compacted from the shells and casts of tiny creatures 
which had as good a right to immortality from their own point of view 
ashe. Moreover, it may be urged, the suicide, who only seeks peace and 
escape from trouble, confronts death with just as clear a decisiveness 
as the brave sailor or dutiful soldier. Most suicides, however, in their 
last written words, seem to expect a change for the better, rather than 
extinction ; and it is a curious proof of the propriety and self-respect 
of the very desperate, that forlorn women, jumping from Waterloo 
Bridge, almost always fold their shawls quite neatly, lay them on 
the parapet, and place their bonnets carefully atop, as if the fatal 
balustrade were but a boudoir for the disrobing soul. In regard to 
the argument of equal rights of continuous existence for all things 
which live, it must be admitted. If the bathybia—nay, even if the 
trees and the mosses—are not, as to that which makes them individual, 
undying, man will never be. If life be not as inextinguishable in 
every egg of the herring and in every bird and beast, as in the poet 
and the sage, it is extinguishable in angels and archangels. What, 
then, is that varying existence which can survive and take new 
shapes, when the small dying sea-creature drops its flake of pearl to 
the ooze, when the dog-fish swallows a thousand trivial herring-fry, 
and when the poet and the sage lie silent and cold ? 

The reason why nobody has ever answered, is that each stage of 
existence can only be apprehended and defined by the powers apper- 
taining to it. Herein lurks the fallacy which has bred such contempt 
for transcendental speculations, because people try to talk of what abides 
beyond, in terms of their present experience. It is true they must do 
this or else remain silent; but the inherent disability of terrestrial speech 
and thought ought to be kept more constantly in view. How absurd it 
is, for example, to hear astronomers arguing against existence in the 
moon or in the sun, because there seems to be no atmosphere in one, 
and the other is enveloped in blazing hydrogen! Beings are at least 
conceivable as well-fitted to inhale incandescent gas, or not to breathe 
any gases at all, as to live upon the diluted oxygen of our own air. 
Embodied life is, in all cases, the physiological equation of its environ- 
ing conditions. Water and gills, lungs and atmosphere, co-exist by 
correlation ; and stars, suns, and planets may very well be peopled with 
proper inhabitants as natural as nut-bushes, though entirely beyond 
the wit of man toimagine. Even here, in our own low degrees of life, 
how could the oyster comprehend the flashing cruises of the sword-fish, 
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or he conceive the flight and nesting of abird ? Yet these are neigh- 
bours and fellow-lodgers upon the same globe. Of that globe we build 
our bodies: we speak by agitating its air; we know no light save 
those few lines of its unexplored solar spectrum to which our optic 
nerve responds. We have to think in terms of earth-experience, as 
we have to live by breathing the earth-envelope. We ought to be 
reassured therefore, rather than disconcerted, by the fact that nobody 
can pretend to understand and depict the future life, for it would 
prove sorely inadequate if it were at present intelligible. To 
know that we cannot now know is an immense promise of coming 
enlightenment. We only meditate safely when we realise that 
space, time, and the phenomena of sense are provisional forms of 
thought. Mathematicians have made us familiar with at least the 
idea of space of four and more dimensions. As for time, it is an 
appearance due to the motion of heavenly bodies, and by going 
close to the North Pole and walking eastwards, a man might, astrono- 
mically, wind back again the lost days of his life upon a reversed 
calendar. Such simple considerations rebuke materialists who think 
they have found enough in finding a “law,” which is really but a 
temporary memorandum of observed order, leaving quite unknown 
the origin of it and the originator. Even to speak, therefore, of 
future life in the terms of the present is irrational, and this inade- 
quacy of our faculties should guard us from illusions of disbelief as 
well as of belief. Nature, like many a tender mother, deceives and 
puts off her children habitually. We learned from Galileo, not 
from her, that the earth went round the sun; from Harvey, not from 
her, how the heart worked; from Simpson, not from her, how the 
measureless flood of human anguish could be largely controlled by the 
ridiculously simple chemical compound of C, HC1, or “ chloroform.” 
Men must be prepared, therefore, to find themselves misled as to the 
plainest facts about life, death, and individual development. We 
shall inherit the depressing world-feuds of the past long after they 
have sufficiently taught their lessons of human effort and brother- 
hood; and we shall live in the gloom of ancestral fears and ignor- 
ances when the use of them in making man cling to the life which 
he alone knows has for ages passed away. But, all the time, it is 
quite likely that in many mysteries of life and death we resemble 
the good knight Don Quixote, when he hung by his wrist from the 
stable window, and imagined that a tremendous abyss yawned 
beneath his feet. Maritornes cuts the thong with lightsome 
laughter, and the gallant gentleman falls—four inches! Perhaps 
Nature, so full of unexplained ironies, reserves as blithesome a 
surprise for her offspring, when their time arrives to discover the 
simplicity, agreeableness, and absence of any serious change, in the 
process called “dying.” Pliny, from much observation, declared his 
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opinion that the moment of death was the most exquisite instant 
of life. He writes, “‘ Ipse discessus anime plerumque fit sine dolore, 
nonnunquam etiam cum ipsi voluptate.” Dr. Solander was so 
delighted with the sensation of perishing by extreme cold in the 
snow, that he always afterwards resented his rescue. Dr. Hunter, in 
his latest moments, grieved that he “ could not write how easy and 
delightful it is to die.” The late Archbishop of Canterbury, as his 
“agony” befell, quietly remarked, “It is really nothing much, after 
all!” The expression of composed calm which comes over the faces 
of the newly-dead is not merely due to muscular relaxation. It is, 
possibly, a last message of content and acquiescence sent us from 
those who at last know—a message of good cheer and of pleasant pro- 
mise, not by any means to be disregarded. With accent as authoritative 
as that heard at Bethany it murmurs, “ Thy brother shall live again ! ” 

The fallacy of thinking and speaking of a future life in terms of 
our present limited sense-knowledge has given rise to foolish visions 
of “heaven,” and made many gentle and religious minds thereby 
incredulous. Asa matter of observation, no artist can paint even a 
form in outline outside his experience. Orcagna, in the Campo Santo 
at Pisa, tried to represent some quite original angels, and the result 
is a sort of canary-bird with sleeved pinions and a female visage. 
Man never so much as imagined the kangaroo and ornithorhynchus 
till Captain Cook discovered their haunts; how, then, should he 
conceive the aspect of angels and new-embodied spirits; and why 
should he be sceptical about them because his present eyes are con- 
structed for no such lovely and subtle sights? We can perceive how 
very easily our senses are eluded even by gross matter. The solid 
block of ice, whereon we stood, is just as existent when it has 
melted into water and become dissipated as steam, but it disappears 
for us; the carbonic acid gas, which we could not see, is compressed 
by the chemist into fleecy flakes and tossed from palm to palm. St. 
Paul was a much better philosopher than the materialists and sceptics 
when he declared “the things not seen are eternal.” But these 
invisible, eternal things are not, on account of their exquisite subtlety, 
to be called “supernatural.” They must belong, in an ascending 
but strictly-connected chain, to the most substantial and to the 
lowest, if there be anything low. The ethereal body which awaits us 
must be as real as the beef-fattened frame of an East End butcher. 
The life amid which it will live and move must be equipped, 
enriched, and diversified in a fashion corresponding. with earthly 
habits, but to an extent far beyond the narrow vivacities of our 
present being. We need to abolish utterly the perilous mistake that 
anything anywhere is “ supernatural,” or shadowy, or vague. The 
angelic Regent of Alcyone—if there be one—in the héart of the 
Pleiades, is “ extra-natural ” for us ; but as simple, real, and substantial 
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to adequate perceptions as a Chairman of quarter sessions to his 
clerk. 

Remembering, then, that the undeveloped cannot know the de- 
veloped, though it may presage and expect it; remembering that 
bisulphide of carbon is aware of actinic rays invisible to us; that 
selenium swells to light which is lost to our organism; that a 
sensitised film at the end of the telescope photographs a million stars 
we did not see; and that the magnetic needle feels and obeys forces 
to which our most delicate nerves are insensible; it seems within the 
range, and not beyond the rights, of the imagination to entertain 
confident and happy dreams of successive states of real and conscious 
existence, rising by evolution through succeeding phases of endless 
life. Why, in truth, should evolution proceed along the gross and 
palpable lines of the visible, and not also be hard at work upon the 
subtler elements which are behind—moulding, governing, and eman- 
cipating them? Is it enough with the Positivists to foresee the 
amelioration of the race? ‘Their creed is, certainly, generous and 
unselfish ; but since it teaches the eventual decay of all worlds and 
systems, what is the good of caring for a race which must be extin- 
guished in some final cataclysm, any more than for an individual 
who must die and become a memory? If death ends the man, and 
cosmic convulsions finish off all the constellations, then we arrive at 
the insane conception of an universe possibly emptied of every form 
of being, which is the most unthinkable and incredible of all con- 
clusions. Sounder, beyond question, was the simple wisdom of 
Shakespeare’s old hermit of Prague, who “never saw pen and ink, 
and very wittily said to a niece of King Gorboduc, ‘ That that is, is!’” 

If so very sensible a recluse had gone deeper into that grand 
philosophy of common sense, we might fancy him saying to the niece 
of his Majesty, “ First of all the plain fact is this, fair Princess! that 
we are alive, and far advanced in the hierarchy of such life as we 
know. We cannot indeed fly like a bird, nor swim like a dog-fish, 
nor hunt by smell like a hound, but—vanity apart—we are at the top 
of the tree of visible earth-life.” If there has been a vast past 
leading to this, the individual remembers nothing. Either he was 
not; or he lived unconscious; or he was conscious, but forgets. It 
may be he always lived, and inwardly knows it, but now “ dis- 
remembers ;”’ for it is notable that none of us can recall the first 
year of our human existence. Instincts, moreover, are memories, 
and when the newly hatched chick pecks at food, it must certainly 
have lived somehow and somewhere long before it was an egg. If 
to live for ever in the future demands that we must have lived for 
ever in the past, there is really nothing against this! “ End and 
beginning are dreams ;”’ mere phrases of our earthly foolish speech. 
But taking things as they seem, nobody knows that death stays—nor 
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why it should stay—the development of the individual. It stays our 
perception of it in another; but so does distance, absence, or even 
sleep. Birth gave to each of us much; death may give very much 
more, in the way of subtler senses to behold colours we cannot here 
see, to catch sounds we do not now hear, and to be aware of bodies 
and objects impalpable at present to us, but perfectly real, intelligibly 
constructed, and constituting an organised society and a governed, 
multiform State. Where does Nature show signs of breaking off her 
magic, that she should stop at the five organs and the sixty odd 
elements? Are we free to spread over the face of this little earth, 
and never freed to spread through the solur system and beyond it ? 
Nay, the heavenly bodies are to the ether which contains them as 
mere spores of seaweed floating in the ocean. Are the specks only 
filled with life, and not the space? What does Nature possess more 
valuable in all she has wrought here, than the wisdom of the sage, 
the tenderness of the mother, the devotion of the lover, and the 
opulent imagination of the poet, that she should let these priceless 
things be utterly lost by a quinsy, or a flux? It is a hundred 
times more reasonable to believe that she commences afresh with such 
delicately developed treasures, making them groundwork and stuff 
for splendid farther living, by process of death; which, even when it 
seems accidental or premature, is probably as natural and gentle as 
birth ; and wherefrom, it may well be, the new-born dead arises to 
find a fresh world ready for his pleasant and novel body, with 
gracious and willing kindred ministrations awaiting it, like those 
which provided for the human babe the guarding arms and nourishing 
breasts of its mother. As the babe’s eyes opened to strange sun- 
light here, so may the eyes of the dead lift glad and surprised 
lids to “a light that never was on sea or land;” and so may his 
delighted ears hear speech and music proper to the spheres beyond, 
while he laughs contentedly to find how touch and taste and smell had 
all been forecasts of faculties accurately following upon the lowly 
lessons of this earthly nursery! It is really just as easy and logical 
to think such will be the outcome of the “life which now is,” as to 
terrify weak souls into wickedness by medizeval hells, or to wither the 
bright instincts of youth or love with horizons of black annihilation. 
Moreover those new materials and surroundings of the farther 
being would bring a more intense and verified as well as a higher 
existence. Man is less superior to the sensitive-plant now than his 
re-embodied spirit would probably then be to his present personality. 
Nor does anything except ignorance and despondency forbid the belief 
that the senses so etherialised and enhanced, and so fitly adapted to 
the fine combinations of advanced entity, would discover without much 
amazement sweet and friendly societies springing from, but proportion- 
ately upraised above, the old associations ; art divinely elevated, science 
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splendidly expanding ; bygone loves and sympathies explaining and 
obtaining their purpose ; activities set free for vaster cosmic service ; 
abandoned hopes realised at last; despaired-of joys come magically 
within ready reach ; regrets and repentances softened by wider know- 
ledge, surer foresight, and the discovery that though in this universe 
nothing can be “forgiven,” everything may be repaid and repaired. 
In such a stage, though little removed relatively from this, the widen- 
ing of faith, delight, and love (and therefore of virtue which depends 
on these) would be very large. Everywhere would be discerned the 
fact, if not the full mystery, of continuity, of evolution, and of the 
never-ending progress in all that lives towards beauty, happiness, and 
use Without limit. To call such a life ‘“‘ Heaven ”’ or the “ Hereafter” 
is a concession to the illusions of speech and thought, for these words 
imply locality and time, which are but provisional conceptions. It 
would rather be a state, a plane of faculties, to expand again into 
other and higher states or planes; the slowest and lowest in the race 
of life coming in last, but each—everywhere—finally attaining. 
After all, as Shakespeare so merrily hints, “That that is, is!”’ and 
when we look into the blue of the sky we actually see visible Infinity. 
When we regard the stars of midnight we veritably perceive the 
mansions of Nature, countless and illimitable; so that even our narrow 
senses reprove our timid minds. If such shadows of the future be 
ever so faintly cast from real existences, fear. and care might, at one 
word, pass from the minds of men, as evil dreams depart from little 
children waking to their mother’s kiss; and all might feel how 
subtly-wise the poet was who wrote of that first mysterious night on 
earth, which shewed the unsuspected stars ; when— 


‘* Hesperus, with the host of heaven, came, 

And lo! Creation widened on man’s view! 

Who could have thought such marvels lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O Sun ? or who could find— 

Whilst flower and leaf and insect stood revealed— 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind ? 

Why do we, then, shun death with anxious strife ? 

If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life ?” 


Epwin ARNOLD. 
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Tue satisfactory discharge by any tribunal of functions which 
necessarily increase and multiply with the increase and development 
of the population and its requirements, must always be difficult. 
Not many years ago it was discovered that the Law Courts needed 
reform ; the House of Commons has just been reformed for the third 
time, and it is no reproach to the tribunals which prepare our laws 
that they should require remodelling as well as those which administer 
them. The remedy adopted in 1873 was, however, not the abolition 
of the courts, either of law or equity, but the amalgamation of the 
two, or rather the formation of one supreme court possessing the 
jurisdiction previously exercised by each separately. Mr. Craig 
Sellar, as shown by the Bill to amend the system of Private Bill 
Legislation which he has brought in, is more radical; he would at 
one blow abolish the legislative powers in relation to private Bills 
both of Lords and Commons, the only tribunals which have ever yet 
been invested with them, and create a new court consisting of three 
persons, to be called “Justices of the High Court of Parliament,” 
from which every member of either House must necessarily be ex- 
cluded. It is a strong measure to clothe private individuals with legis- 
lative functions, and one cannot be surprised that the House of Com- 
mons should have rejected this interference with their privileges by a 
large majority. As similar schemes will again be brought forward the 
subject is worthy of consideration, not only by members of Parlia- 
ment, but by the country generally. 

In addition to its main object there is a provision in the Bill by 
which the justices are authorised to try election petitions. Although, 
as the House no longer adjudicates on these cases, the subject is of 
minor importance, the opportunity may be taken of referring to the 
circumstances under which the Commons parted with this jurisdiction. 
In the year 1868 the House abdicated a part of the privilege 
(which it has always claimed, and from the time of Queen Elizabeth’ 
had exercised) of being the sole judge of matters relating to its own 
constitution, by transferring to the Law Courts the decision of the 
question whether a member had or had not been duly elected. Many 
objections were urged against the change, but the chief reason which 
actuated the House in making this voluntary sacrifice was the impu- 
tation of political bias which always attached to the decisions of its 


(1) It seems that before the reign of Elizabeth, controveried elections were decided 
in Chancery, “from which the writ issued and to which the return was made,”— 
Hallam, Constitutional History, vol. i. p. 274, fifth edition. 
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committees. Whether the alleged case of bribery, corruption, or 
intimidation was strong or weak, whether the petition or the oppo- 
sition to it was frivolous and vexatious, whether a particular indi- 
vidual was proved to be the agent of the sitting member, were 
questions of small importance. The point in public opinion was, 
who were the members of the committee to which the petition was 
referred. 

The unfairness thus attributed to election committees was probably 
much exaggerated. No doubt in the earlier days of parliamentary 
history, when these petitions were decided by the whole House, the 
question was usually the subject of a party struggle. The fate of 
the longest, most powerful, and probably the most prosperous 
administration which ever ruled this country, that of Sir Robert 
Walpole, was decided by a division on the Chippenham Election 
Petition.’ But from the year 1848 until 1868, the House had decided 
election petitions by committees selected from those elements of the 
House which, to quote the words of Mr. Ward Hunt, when Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, “afforded the greatest security for impar- 
tiality and ability,” and looking back at their proceedings they 
appear to have been tolerably impartial. 

There was another reason that influenced the House. After each 
general election a practice of manipulating petitions was adopted by 
the party whips. The strength of the cases on each side was duly 
considered. If the Tories had a clear case against borough A, it was 
set off against another clear case, or perhaps two doubtful cases, in 
other boroughs which were attacked by the Liberals, and the petitions 
on each side were withdrawn. This method of dealing with the seats 
of members and the rights of the constituencies might save some time 
and trouble, and conceal many scandals, but the excess to which it 
was carried rendered. the system intolerable. A further argument 
was to be found in the fact that the question whether a member was 
duly elected or not was purely legal. Whether a candidate had 
transgressed the laws against corrupt practices, or whether agency 
had been duly proved, was as much a matter for the judges of the 
land to decide as the commission of a crime by any other individual ; 
and there was no reason that the conduct of one of her Majesty’s 
subjects, before he was a member, should not be considered by the 
ordinary tribunals of the country simply because he was seeking a 
seat in Parliament when he violated the law. But the House was far 
from being unanimous in abdicating its functions. It was not a party 
question, and members on both sides, from Mr. Henley, the extreme 
Tory, to Mr. Bright, then an advanced Liberal, protested against the 


(1) Sir Robert could not complain of the weapon by which he perished. He used to 
repudiate all idea of impartiality, and declared that in election battles no quarter ought 
to be given. 

VOL. XXXVIII. N.S. R 
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measure. The latter, whose constitutional and conservative utter- 
ances are always worth recording, concluded his speech with 
these words :—“I am not without hope that public opinion and 
measures of Parliament may provide some remedy for the disgrace 
without our being compelled to humble ourselves before the world 
and say we have been obliged to transfer from ourselves the power 
which constitutionally belongs to us and give it to another tribunal, 
which indeed we make by Act of Parliament, but which, when we 
have made, will be with regard to its decisions absolutely independent 
of us.” 

Mr. Bright’s hopes were disappointed, and the transfer was com- 
pleted, but whatever faults Parliamentary Committees may have com- 
mitted, they have never been accused of allowing political feelings to 
warp their judgment in the consideration of Railway, Gas, and Water 
Bills, and no suspicion of local, pecuniary, or other interest can be 
entertained. By the rules of the House no member having such an 
interest is capable of serving on a committee. Thus every argu- 
ment urged against the former abdication of its duties by the House 
is applicable to the transfer of any further part, while the chief 
arguments used in favour of the change made in 1868 have no 
application to the present case. An attempt, indeed, was made 
to show that no further abdication of authority would follow 
from the passing of the Bill. Parliament would retain its power, 
it was argued, inasmuch as each House would be at liberty to 
deal with the Report of the justices and to adopt, amend, or 
reject it, as the circumstances of each case required. This argu- 
ment appears to involve the following dilemma. Either the Houses, 
upon the presentation of the Report, will habitually go into its 
merits and examine for themselves the reasons of the justices 
for their decision—and, contrary to Lord Mansfield’s advice, they are 
by the Bill required to state their reasons—in which case the inquiry 
before them will have been superfluous and amount only to a collec- 
tion of evidence for other persons to examine and decide upon—or 
the Houses will, as a matter of course, accept the Report, and the 
abdication of authority will be complete. 

It is true that of late years there has been a tendency in the House 
of Commons to reopen on the Report questions which have been 
fully discussed and considered by the committee. Of course it is 
possible for any court to come to a wrong conclusion ; but the cases 
in which the decision of a committee upon the real merits of a scheme 
has been reversed by the House, or even referred back for their 
further consideration, are rare, and any attempt to upset the delibe- 
rate judgment of those who have heard the whole case by a number 
of members who have not had that advantage, and who probably 
know nothing of the matter, ought to be discouraged. A dis- 
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appointed suitor is a man with a grievance; he may be really 
of opinion that he has not received justice, and he sets to work to 
reopen the question. There is little difficulty in finding a good- 
natured member who does not object to the opportunity of addressing 
the House, and whom he easily persuades that he is an injured man. 
The good-natured member gets up, and after making a rattling speech, 
in which he bestows much praise on the committee, particularly on the 
chairman, whose usual intelligence makes his error on this occasion 
most surprising, discovers, to his great astonishment, that he has 
been put in possession of a very small part only of the case, and that 
the answer to his complaint is overwhelming. This sort of proceed- 
ing is objectionable enough when the decision of a committee of the 
House is called in question, as it occupies much valuable time at a 
moment when Ministers are waiting for the usual catechism on the 
great topics of the day, and the House is impatient to hear their 
replies and to proceed to its ordinary business. 

The members of the committee, however, are present to defend 
their decision, and to enable the House to come to a right conclusion. 
But it is quite certain that the reports of persons not members, but 
only officers of the House, will invite much greater examination and 
more frequent challenge. The reasons for the judgment will be 
before the House, but the judges themselves cannot be present to 
explain them, and the result will be habitual discussion on every 
report of importance conducted under most unfair conditions and 
constant obstruction to the business of the House. 

The objections usually made to the present system are—(1) the 
expense ; (2) the length of time taken by discussion before com- 
mittees; (3) the want of certainty and uniformity of decision. 

I. On the first point it may at once be admitted that the costs 
of carrying a Private Bill through Parliament are excessive. At 
every stage of the proceedings a large outlay is necessary; fees are 
payable on the deposit of a Bill, and on the first, second, and third 
reading. But the great expense is when the Bill gets to the com- 
mittee stage after it has been read a second time. Witnesses come to 
town, briefs are delivered, and consultations duly appointed—the 
same process being gone through in each House. The Bill, how- 
ever, leaves matters on this point where it found them. Indeed, 
Mr. Horace Davey, Q.C., one of its most able advocates, fairly ad- 
mitted that the same counsel and agents as practise at present before 
Parliamentary committees would be employed if the scheme was 
adopted, no change being contemplated in that direction. Nor does 
a provision, which enables the new court to hold its sittings in any 
place it pleases, appear likely to diminish the expense. 

The saving in travelling and other expenses of witnesses when 
local inquiries are held, would be more than counterbalanced by 
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similar expenses and additional fees to counsel and agents, who would 
have to leave London and their business there, in order to attend the 
justices in the country. I believe that the experience derived 
from the local trial of election petitions will confirm this opinion. 
The only clause in the Bill by which anything would be saved, is 
that by which the report of the justices is to be considered as the 
report of a committee of each House ; but one report can be attained, 
as will presently be seen, without any transfer of jurisdiction. No 
diminution, therefore, in the expenses of the litigant parties being 
practicable, what do the economical members of the House think 
of the proposal to give to each of these three justices £5,000 per 
annum, with £400 to each of their clerks? That an additional 
burthen of this description which, when the scheme has been in 
operation for a few years, will with retiring pensions and other 
incidental charges amount to over £20,000 per annum, should be 
thrown on the country in order to remunerate these gentlemen and 
their clerks for doing the work which is done at present by members 
of Parliament for nothing at all, seems perfectly monstrous. It was 
attempted indeed to defend the charge by a statement that the 
scheme would be self-supporting, inasmuch as the fees taken by the 
two Houses in respect of private Bills amounted to a larger sum than 
the salaries in question, and ought to be applied to defray them ; but 
it was forgotten that these fees are paid into the Consolidated Fund, 
which, of course, must be diminished to the extent of any abstraction 
from it. It is obvious that if a new charge of £20,000 per annum 
is to be created, it must be paid from some new source, or that any 
existing fund on which it is thrown must suffer to that extent. 

II. As to the delays involved in the discussion before committees, 
there is no doubt that time as well as money will be saved by the adop- 
tion of the single report, but not by substituting one court in the place 
of an unlimited number of committees. The Bill authorises each of 
the justices to sit separately, but in any important case, such as that 
of the Manchester Ship Canal, it would certainly be thought desirable 
that two, if not all three of them, should sit together. It is not likely 
that the justices (who would, no doubt, have been practising barristers 
imbued with all the technical rules of procedure in Law Courts) would 
hear a case in less time than a tribunal whose object must be to waste 
no time over the inquiry, but to release themselves from work as 
soon as possible. In cases where one justice sat alone, he would be 
naturally unwilling on his sole responsibility to stop or to attempt 
to shorten the evidence, but would hear each case out at length. 
In 1880, the Hull and Barnsley Railway Bill was for twenty-four 
days before a committee of the Commons. The Barry Docks Bill 
lasted for twenty-five days in 1883 and thirty-three days in 1884. 
The Manchester Ship Canal inquiry extended over thirty-nine days 
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in the Commons in 1883, and for forty-one days in the Lords in 
1884, where it has been for a still longer time this session. What is 
to become of the rest of the business if two out of the three justices 
are occupied for a month in hearing one case? At present, any 
number of committees may and constantly do sit simultaneously. 
The proposal is to abolish a system under which the number of tribu- 
nals is only limited by the number of cases waiting to be heard, and 
to reduce that number to two, or at the outside to three. The justices 
are, no doubt, empowered to sit during the Parliamentary recess ; but 
those Bills which are not disposed of before the House adjourns must 
necessarily be thrown over till the following session, as their report 
cannot be received unless the House is sitting, and thus it would take 
two sessions instead of one to pass a Bill. It is one of the advantages 
of the present system that there are no blocks and no remanets. The 
Honourable Member for Bridport is powerless at this stage of the 
proceedings, and however long the cause list may be, it is always 
disposed of before the House adjourns. 

III. There remains to be considered the last and most important 
objection, i.e. “the uncertainty and want of uniformity of decision.” 
It may be as well to state here how the committees whose decisions 
are thus impugned are composed, as the public have probably not much 
knowledge on the subject, and perhaps members of the present House 
might be found to whom the information may be useful, while we 
certainly cannot expect gentlemen who will be returned for the first 
time at the coming election to have devoted much previous study to 
the subject. 

At the commencement of each session a Committee of Selection is 
appointed by the House, and upon it are placed those members whose 
experience, position, knowledge of business, and acquaintance with 
other members, best qualify them for that purpose. The propriety 
of their appointment is considered by the House, and in order to 
guide the Committee of Selection detailed accounts of the services of 
members in past sessions are always preserved. A General Com- 
mittee on Railway and Canals Bills is also appointed, comprising 
members having similar qualifications. The Committee of Selec- 
tion as each private bill has been read a second time appoints 
acommittee to hear it, and generally groups a certain number of 
bills to be referred to one committee. This committee consists in the 
case of Railway and Canal Bills of three members chosen from the 
body of the House, and of a chairman chosen from the general com- 
mittee on Railway and Canal Bills; in case of other private Bills of 
four members, one of whom is nominated by the Committee of 
Selection to act as chairman. The convenience of members and the 
certainty of their being able to attend is always considered before 
the committee is finally appointed, and even after it has been 
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nominated if it is found desirable to substitute one member for 
another, the change is effected by the Committee of Selection. The 
118th Standing Order of the House of Commons requires each 
member of a committee to make a declaration that his constituents 
have no local interest, and that he has no personal interest in the 
Bill, and that he will not vote on any question without having heard 
and attended to the evidence relating thereto.’ 

It will thus be seen how much care is taken to secure a competent 
and impartial tribunal. The subjects for the consideration of the 
tribunals thus constituted are very different from those submitted to 
courts of law. In addition to new projects by Railway and Canal 
Companies, extensions or amalgamation of existing lines, applica- 
tions for prolongation of time already limited, and for the abandon- 
ment of schemes previously sanctioned, the House has to consider 
Tramway, Gas, and Water Bills, Sanitary Schemes, Police Regula- 
tions, Dock and Harbour Bills, Borough Extensions, in fact every 
subject which civilisation can require or the ingenuity of promoters 
persuade us that we want. 

Is there any reason why three or four men picked from the bar 
should be better judges of these matters than the same number of 
Members of Parliament chosen to hear each particular case? 
The subjects of which Courts of Law take cognisance are for the 
most part capable of reduction to something like uniformity and 
of regulation and guidance by previous experience. Questions of 
the construction of Acts of Parliament, wills and other documents, 
the meaning of contracts, the trial of criminals, no doubt present 
difficulties, but these difficulties are lessened before a tribunal 
the members of which have passed their lives in studying such 
questions, and who have a long-series of previous decisions to 
guide them. Precedents in these cases are undoubtedly useful. 
But no precedents can be of much service in the usual matters sub- 
mitted to Parliamentary inquiry. A railway may be necessary 
between the towns A and B, but it does not follow that one is required 
in another locality. It may be unjust that in a particular district a 
new competition should be introduced, but it would be more unjust 
to say that the wants of every town can be satisfied by one line of 
railway, and that the first company in the field should for ever have 
a monopoly of the traffic of the district. Each case, in fact, must be 
decided on its own merits, and those merits involve questions of policy 
and discretion rather than of abstractlaw. But even if no allowance 
be made for the difference in the subject matter of adjudication, can 
it be said that Courts of Law are absolutely certain and uniform in 
their decisions? Fifty cases might be quoted in which different 


(1) The Board of Trade is required to report upon the Railway Bills of the year in 
order to inform the Committee whether any Bill proposes any exceptional legislation. 
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judges have formed different opinions on the case before them, and 
the existence of Courts of Appeal and their constant employment are 
sufficient proofs of the impossibility of reducing even legal questions to 
a certainty. Notwithstanding inevitable differences of opinion, the 
judges of the land are entitled to, and receive, our greatest respect. 
Their technical learning, ability, and impartiality are beyond question ; 
but the most eminent man on the bench is not a better judge of the 
necessity for a tramway in a rural district than a Member of Parlia- 
ment of average business habits and intelligence. Indeed, the neces- 
sary legal training of a hard-working lawyer may possibly tend to 
narrow his views on general subjects and to hamper his powers of 
apprehension on the ordinary transactions of life. 

So much for the reasons given for the proposed transfer from the re- 
presentatives of the people of a jurisdiction which the large majority 
of the House, and among them notably the late Sir Robert Peel, has 
always insisted on the importance of retaining, and to exercise which 
Members are elected by the constituencies. For it is no less the duty 
of Parliament to consider what we are accustomed to designate 
private Bills than those which we call public, though enactments 
which regulate the whole railway, canal, and tramway traffic of the 
kingdom, the sanitary condition, and gas and water supply of the 
population can scarcely be termed private. No Member ought to 
consider his duties adequately performed if he devotes himself entirely 
to political questions and neglects the less exciting discussions in the 
rooms upstairs; nor ought constituencies to omit common sense and 
business habits from the qualifications they expect to find in their 
representatives. 

Among the numerous inquiries instituted by Parliament during the 
last forty years, the most important probably were those of 1863 and 
1869. Inthe former year there was nominated a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, which the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
speech, on the 25th of February, 1885, against Mr. Craig Sellar’s 
Bill, referred to as one of the strongest ever appointed.’ They were 
directed “to inquire into the present system of legislation with 
regard to undertakings requiring the authority of private Acts of 
Parliament, and whether any improvements can be made therein.” 
They sat for many days and examined witnesses from each House, 
from the Parliamentary bar and agents, railway and canal officials, and 
private individuals. In their report they stated “that they concurred 
in the view of the majority of the witnesses, that no court of inquiry 
could be constituted for the purpose of investigating such questions 


(1) The following members were on this Committee: Mr. Lowe, Mr. Milner Gibson, 
Mr. Wilson Patten, Mr. Adair, Lord Stanley (Earl of Derby), Mr. P. Bouverie, Mr. 
Walpole, Mr. Massey, Mr. Hassard, Sir Charles Forster, and Mr. Liddell (Lord Ravens- 
worth). 
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which on the whole would be so satisfactory to the public as com- 
mittees composed of members of the Houses of Parliament,” and 
“that it was not expedient that the duty should be performed other- 
wise than by Committees of the House ;”’ and “ that with a view of 
saving the expense and loss of time occasioned by the double hearing 
by committees of each House, an arrangement ought to be come to 
by which a single hearing might be made to serve the purpose of the 
present double inquiry.” 

In 1869 a joint Committee of Lords and Commons’ was appointed 
“‘to consider whether any facilities can be given for the dispatch of 
business in Parliament, especially in regard to the relations of the two 
Houses.” On the 2nd of August, they reported “ that they considered 
it expedient that opposed private Bills should be referred to a joint 
committee composed of members of both Houses, and they were of 
opinion that this change would introduce greater simplicity and 
rapidity of proceeding and a corresponding economy. When this 
subject was considered in 1854, it was supposed to be one of the 
privileges of the House of Commons that on joint Committees the 
members of that House must be double the number of the Lords, 
which would have rendered the adoption of that plan impracticable. 
It is now well understood that the number from each House serving 
on a joint committee should be equal.” The principle of preliminary 
discussion by the two Houses before final legislation is well known 
to the Constitution. In the time of the Stuarts, both before and 
after the Commonwealth, committees of the Commons were appointed 
to confer with the Lords on grievances and other important national 
questions. Instances of this joint consideration are collected in 
Hatsell’s Parliamentary Precedents, and from these reports the 
notion referred to by the Committee of 1869 of the necessity that 
the number of the Commons on a joint inquiry should be double 
that of the Lords, appears to be derived. Private business, as 
we understand the term, did not of course exist in those days, 
and the matters discussed were purely national, but the reference 
is useful as showing how ancient is the practice of joint con- 
sideration. In modern times it has been frequently resorted to. 
Joint committees were appointed to consider in 1864, “The Railway 
Schemes Metropolis Bill;” in 1867, “The Parliamentary Deposits 
Bill;” in 1872, “The Railway Companies Amalgamation Bill,” 
the “Tramways Metropolis Bill,” and the “ Railway Transfer and 
Amalgamation Bill;” in 1876, “The Parliamentary Agents Bill,” 
and in 1883, “ The Channel Tunnel Bill.” 

Thus the establishment of joint committees as the permanent 
tribunal to investigate the details of all opposed private Bills is only 

(1) This committee consisted of the Marquis of Salisbury, Earl of Derby, Earl Gran- 


ville, Viscount Eversley, Viscount Halifax, Lord Redesdale, Sir George Grey, Mr. 
Disraeli, Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Walpole, Mr. Dodson, and Mr. Wilson Patten. 
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the extension of a system already applied to the more important 
matters both of a public and private nature, and so obviously does 
this scheme appear to follow from all constitutional principles and 
previous practice, that the wonder is that it should not have been 
adopted before. The proposal therefore is that every private Bill 
should be read in the usual manner a first and second time in each 
House. It should then be referred to a joint committee composed of 
members selected from each House. The number of members and 
the mode of selecting a chairman are matters of detail and could be 
easily arranged. 

In 1863, Earl Grey suggested that the numbers should be two 
peers and three members of the Lower House. Probably these figures 
would be as convenient as any other, but they might be varied from 
time to time as was thought desirable, according to the nature and 
importance of the scheme submitted. The mode of procedure would 
be the same before the joint committee as is now adopted. The 
report when made would be the report of its committee to each House, 
where it would be dealt with. Thus neither House would part with 
any portion of its jurisdiction, and the objection urged against a 
single hearing, that it admits of no appeal by the opponents of a Bill, 
is answered by the fact that on the consideration of the report and 
third reading of the Bill in either House any question of surprise, 
mistake, or the occurrence of new evidence could be entertained, and 
if necessary the Bill would be sent back to the original committee or 
to a new one for reconsideration. 

The expenditure of money and time by the adoption of a single 
hearing would of course be diminished by one-half, and, if necessary, 
the number of committees might be increased. A difficulty too which 
has sometimes been felt in finding a sufficient number of members to 
‘“‘man” the committees of the Lower House would be obviated, for 
assuming only three members of that House to be required for each 
joint committee, the total number required would be reduced by one- 
fourth (four being the number now employed), and on this point it 
may be as well to remember that the number of private Bills has 
been gradually decreasing. The average number per annum in the 
three years ending with 1866 was four hundred and ninety, for the 
three years ending with 1884 two hundred and seventy-nine, and 
the number in 1885 only two hundred and forty-eight. And as there 
seems no reason to expect any increase the scarcity of available 
members will probably not occur again. 

As the practice of the two Houses in dealing with petitions against 
private Bills is different, it is necessary to consider the position of the 
Court of Referees in any proposed alteration. The history of that 
court is thus given by Sir Thomas Erskine May, in his book on 
Parliamentary Practice, 1883 (9th ed., p. 817) :—‘ It is now necessary 
to enter on an important change recently introduced in the mode of 
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adjudicating upon the rights of petitioners to be heard. Prior to 
1865 all such questions were heard by the committee on the Bill. 
Considerable inconvenience and expense were caused by this practice, 
as counsel were retained and witnesses kept in attendance on behalf 
of petitioners who were adjudged at the eleventh hour to have no 
claim to be heard; with a view to obviate these objections, and to 
introduce greater uniformity and certainty into the decisions, it was 
ordered in 1864 that the Referees should decide upon all petitions as 
to the right of petitioners to be heard. To give effect to this order 
a Court of Referees was specially constituted under the presidency of 
the Chairman of Ways and Means for the adjudication of all questions 
of /ocus standi. This court, following generally the principles and 
precedents to be found in the decisions of committees, has reduced to 
a system as far as possible the rules affecting the rights of petitioners 
against private Bills.” 

This tribunal, consisting of the Chairman of Ways and Means, 
four members. of the House nominated by the Speaker, the Speaker’s 
counsel, and the two official referees, has now sat for nearly twenty 
years, and its decisions have been ably reported by Messrs. Clifford, 
Stephens, and Rickards. We believe that upon the whole it has 
worked satisfactorily, and at all events a great amount of unifor- 
mity of practice has been attained, and the principles upon which 
petitioners are allowed or refused a hearing defined. In the 
House of Lords, however, the same tribunal decides questions of 
locus standi as well as merits, and if joint committees are adopted 
the Court of Referees must be abolished or reconstituted by the 
addition to it of some members or officials of the Upper House, so 
that if it were thought desirable to retain the preliminary inquiry 
the rules of the two Houses would be rendered uniform and enforced 
by a court representing them both. The opinion of the committee of 
1869 was in favour of the retention of the court, and they recom- 
mend that it should be composed of the Chairman of Committees 
(Lords), the Chairman of Ways and Means, the Speaker’s counsel, 
the counsel to the Chairman of Committees (Lords), and two other 
members, one to be selected from each House. 

Another alteration on the question of costs appears necessary. 
Committees of the House of Commons are empowered by Act of 
Parliament to award costs where “ the Petitioners against a Bill have 
been subjected unreasonably or vexatiously to expense in defending 
their rights,” or “ where the promoters of the Bill have been vexa- 
tiously subjected to expense in the promotion of the Bill;” but the 
committee must be unanimous in their decision, and by a curious 
oversight a large number of cases in which committees would exer- 
cise this power are removed from their cognisance. When the Act 
enabling them to award costs was passed the committee decided /ocus 
standi questions, but upon the transfer of this jurisdiction to the 
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Court of Referees, no such power was given to it. The result is 
this: if the court decides that a petitioner has no right even to be 
heard against a scheme, in other words if he has vexatiously 
subjected the promoters to expense, it has no power to make him 
pay the costs of his opposition, and in consequence of the decision he 
cannot appear before the committee which alone has the power (and 
would exercise it if he were before them) of punishing him for 
his conduct. Parliamentary committees should possess the same 
authority as Courts of Law with respect to costs, and should be more 
ready than they have hitherto shown themselves to exercise it. Nor 
can it be more necessary that the decision should be unanimous on 
the question of costs than on the general merits of the scheme. On 
the general question of expense the committee of 1863 (Commons) 
reported “‘ That the scale of fees payable upon proceedings connected 
with private Bills ought to be revised so as to meet but not exceed 
the expenses thrown upon the House by the private business.” 
Though more than twenty years has elapsed nothing has been done 
to carry out this suggestion. It might be difficult to ascertain 
exactly the amount so thrown upon the House, inasmuch as though 
the services of some of its officers are required exclusively for 
private Bills, those of others (the Chairman of Ways and Means, for 
instance) are divided between public and private business. But on 
a rough estimate the sum of £15,000 would certainly be sufficient to 
cover all private Bill expenses. 

The amount of fees taken for a period of eleven years ending with 
1882 averaged £34,500 per annum. If, therefore, £15,000 would 
cover the expenses, a reduction of more than one-half might be made 
in the amount levied by the House of Commons alone, and no doubt 
a corresponding reduction in that levied by the Lords. The larger 
the expenses attending the passing of railway or other similar projects 
the smaller must be the amount of dividend received by the share- 
holders, and the smaller and more expensive the accommodation and 
facilities afforded to the public when the scheme is at work. The 
question therefore is not only one for shareholders but for the public 
to consider. The adoption of the alterations here reproduced rather 
than suggested in the constitution of Parliamentary committees and 
for the reduction of the cost of obtaining their decisions, would, it 
is believed, tend to render permanent the opinion expressed by the 
House in 1863, that no tribunal could be created so satisfactory to 
the public as committees composed of members of the Houses of 
Parliament; but the task of passing an Act or framing resolutions to 
carry these alterations into effect is beyond the powers and oppor- 
tunities possessed by private members and ought to be undertaken by 
the Government of the day.’ E. Leich PEemBERton. 


(1) Since this article was written the first volume of Mr. Clifford’s valuable work on 
the History of Private Bill Legislation has been published, too late for the writer to 
avail himself of the important information and references contained in it. 











THE NEW NATURALISM. 


In the month of February, 1881, the Ambigu Theatre in Paris was 
the scene of what an enthusiastic spectator pronounced to be the highest 
effort as yet made by Naturalism in the dramatic art. The piece 
represented was M. Zola’s Nana, adapted for the stage by M. Busnach. 
The aim of the playwright had been to put the story of the courte- 
san’s life and death before the audience with complete “reality.” 
For this purpose the resources of the stage decorator had been taxed 
to the utmost, the result being nine tableaux, beyond which, it was 
proudly contended, the force of scenic illusion could no further go. 
The first exhibited a cabinet de toilette, where the heroine was 
revealed to us “au saut du lit, décoiffée, en peignoir de damas foncé 
sur une jupe de satin rose.” The second introduced us to the salon of 
a great lady, much commended by my admiring friend as a marvellous 
reproduction. Not less marvellous was the third tableau, which took 
us behind the scenes of the Zhédtre des Variétés; while the fourth, 
which presented the ruins of Chaumont, with the paths winding 
through the vines, the rustic bridge over a stream of real water 
into which a real man fell—happily he was clad in mackintosh 
underneath—to say nothing of artificial sunlight and an artificial 
nightingale, excited the spectators to almost lyrical enthusiasm, and 
was with one voice glorified as of a quite adorable poetry. Next 
came a drawing-room furnished d /a japonaise, a species of uphol- 
stery just then in the height of fashion; after that a racecourse 
with real horses, and then a boudoir hung with real blue satin. In 
the eighth tableau a noble town house was burnt to the ground before 
our eyes. The ninth and last was a perfect copy of a room at the 
Grand Hotel, in which Nana lay dying of confluent small-pox. Yes, 
there she lay, “un tas d’humeur et de sang, une pelletée de chair 
corrompue ;” and the thrill of horror which ran through the house 
bore witness to the fidelity with which the “‘marchands de maquillage,” 
aided by the doctors of the theatre, had imitated the ravages of the 
dire disease. Such was the realistic representation of the harlot’s 
progress wherewith our eyes were feasted. The dialogue, judiciously 
adapted from the pages of M. Zola’s fiction, was a fitting accom- 
paniment to it. Of course nothing savouring of imagination or 
sentiment was uttered by any of the dramatis persone. Reality was 
the great law which the playwright proposed to follow, and it is 
not exactly imagination or sentiment that seasons the talk of the 
lupanar. “On s’ennuyait a crever,” observes M. Zola, in his account 
of a famous supper given by his heroine. M. Busnach, in this 
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respect, as in others, had kept faithfully to his original. It seemed 
to me, indeed, that both the master and the disciple had here some- 
what overshot their mark. I thought of Dr. Johnson’s account 
of Thomas Sheridan: “ Why, sir, Sherry is dull, naturally dull. 
But it must have taken him a great deal of pains to have become 
what we now see him. Such an excess of stupidity, sir, is not in 
nature.” The utter inanity of the piece was relieved only by a few 
cynical speeches—“ mots raides”’ they are called in the jargon of the 
day—put for the most part, if my memory is not at fault, into the 
mouth of Nana’s bonne. This is one of them which may serve as a 
specimen of the rest. ‘Elle n’est donc plus au théatre, Nana?” 
some one asks her. And she replies, “Non, le théatre, c’est bon 
quand on commence ; aprés, ¢a fait perdre trop de temps.” 

M. Zola, I believe, regards Nana as his masterpiece, and only the 
other day hee warmly expressed his unbounded admiration of his 
friend’s dramatic version. ‘Ce réle de Nana,” he writes, “est 
superbe, car il tient tout le clavier humain.”” I do not propose just 
now to discuss the value of this estimate. I wish rather to consider 
what is the significance of the movement of which Nana, whether in 
the original form of a novel or in M. Busnach’s theatrical adapta- 
tion, may be taken as a typical instance. It has received the name 
of the New Naturalism, and it is very widely spread. M. Zola and 
his disciples unquestionably constitute the most popular school of 
contemporary French fiction. And Italy in this, as in most other 
things, servilely copies the fashion of France. In both countries the 
dramatic stage has for years been more and more given over to 
costumiers, mechanicians, and others whose function it is to speak to 
the eye. In both, as was recently stated by a caterer of theatrical 
amusements who well knew his business, “1]’idéal de jambes est trés 
recherché.” It is an ‘ideal’? which appears to be much in request 
with the British public also. “I am a dealer in legs” is said to 
have been the account of himself given by one of the most successful 
of our London managers, whose candour at all events is respectable. 
English fiction too, if it has produced nothing which can rival 
M. Zola’s compositions, has at least shown more than a tendency to 
imitate them from afar. And translations of that author’s most 
characteristic works have been published in periodicals which, I am 
informed, are largely read. The New Naturalism, then, whatever 
our feelings towards it may be, is well worthy of the attention of the 
student of man and society. And as M. Zola is confessedly its great 
luminary— 

‘** Zola, comme un soleil en nos ans a paru ”"— 
it will be well in the first instance to consider the account of it 
which that master has provided in his volume Le Roman 
Expérimental. 
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The great aim and object of the New Naturalism, according to M. 
Zola, is a return to nature. The novelist, the dramatist, he says, 
ought to be the photographers of phenomena. Their business is to 
study the world—to observe, to analyse humanity as they find it. 
But this is best done in its most vulgar types. The human animal— 
“la béte humaine,” a phrase which our author employs with damnable 
iteration—is the same in all social varieties and conditions. Look 
at the revelations which sensational trials occasionally make of the 
highest classes, showing how little they, in truth, differ in their 
ethos from the lowest. Everywhere at the bottom there is filth 
(Pordure). Those proceedings in the courts of justice which from 
time to time bring it to the surface—like an abscess—are merely an 
experimental novel unfolding itself, chapter after chapter, before the 
public. Now the business of the novelist or the dramatist is to do 
scientifically what is there done fortuitously. He should display the 
real mechanism of life. A simple monograph, a page of existence, 
the story of a single fact, such is what the novel and the play are 
more and more becoming. The artist in experimental fiction is, 
apart from questions of style and form, merely a specialist, a savant 
who employs the same instruments as other savants, observation and 
analysis. His domain is that of the physiologist. Only it is more 
vast. To be master of the mechanism of human phenomena, to 
exhibit the machinery (/es rowages) of intellectual and sensual mani- 
festations, as physiology shall explain them, under the influences of 
heredity and environment, then to show the living man in the social 
order which he has himself produced, which he daily modifies, and 
in the bosom of which he undergoes a constant transformation— 
such is the theory of the experimental novel. In like manner the 
experimental drama must be a material evocation of life on the stage ; 
and who can now doubt the possibility of effecting this by the art of 
the scene-painter and the upholsterer ? No: “aprés les décors si puis- 
sants de relief, si surprenants de vérité” (possibly M. Zola was think- 
ing of the nine tableaux in Nana which I have described) “on ne 
peut nier la possibilité d’évoquer a la scéne la réalité des milieux.” 
So too the language must be real—the language of the street—un 
morceau de rue. The old notion of a style differing from that of 
common life, more sonorous, more nervous, more highly pitched, 
more finely cut, is an abomination to M. Zola, and it must be allowed 
that he scrupulously avoids it. With equal care he eschews idealism 
and poetry, which he calls lyrism, and of which, he tells us, literature 
is “rotting.” Invention must be used as sparingly as possible and 
confined to the plot, which, however, is to be scrupulously kept 
within the limits of every-day life. The rest he will have to be 
mere copying—a transcript of facts. Formerly the greatest compli- 
ment you could pay a novelist or playwright was to say, “ He has a 
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great deal of imagination.” If such a speech were addressed to M. 
Zola he would regard himself as a very ill-used gentleman. 

Such, in M. Zola’s own words, is the theory of the novelistic and 
dramatic art, as of all other art, presented to us by the New Natural- 
ism. It may be worth while before we go further to see how the matter 
was judged of by the Old. To do this effectually I shall have to 
touch upon a grave subject which will take us into a very different 
sphere from that tenanted by Nana and her company ; for here, as 
in most other controversies, if we follow them far enough, the issue 
turns upon a question of philosophy. There is nothing new in M. 
Zola’s contention that the novelist, the dramatist, and the worker 
in all other arts must conform to nature. Art is nothing but 
the minister, the interpreter of nature; its function to create the 
image and symbol of that which is. Further, all art is essentially 
one. The instruments of the painter, the sculptor, the musician, the 
poet—I use the last word in its widest literary sense—are diverse. 
Their aim is identical: to body forth by the brush, by the chisel, by 
the concord of. sweet sounds, by ordered words, something which 
they discern “in the high reason of their fancies”? more clearly 
than the multitude; and the value of their work is precisely in 
accordance with its truth. I do not know who has given more 
admirable expression to this great principle than Pope in his Essay 
on Criticism, that marvellous production of a boy of sixteen, which 
alone would furnish sufficient evidence of his transcendent genius. 


‘* First follow Nature, and your judgment frame 
By her just judgment, which is still the same. 
Unerring Nature, still divinely bright, 

One clear, unchanged, and universal light, 
Life, force, and beauty must to all impart, 
At once the source, and end, and test of art.’’ 


The Old Naturalism is at one, then, with the New in proposing con- 
formity to nature as its great law. Where the two differ is in the 
meaning which they set upon the words “conformity to nature.” 
Formerly men looked upon phenomena as the visible expression of an 
invisible reality. Thus to our Aryan ancestors the universe was no 
dead thing. Its substance was held to be intelligence. It was, to 
adapt Goethe’s phrase, “the garment of life which the Deity wears.” 
Its beauty, its bounty, its terror were revelations. The hymns 
wherein the rishis “sought out the thousand-branched mystery, 
through the vision of their hearts,” were attributed to ‘“ the prompt- 
ings of the thoughtful gods.” So in ancient Hellas, the sense of the 
beautiful was the sense of the divine. The poetic gift was con- 
ceived of as inspiration. When Homer said, de&e Oea—“ Sing, 
O goddess!’”?—he meant what he said. Visible loveliness was 
referred to an invisible type. Phidias was no mere copyist of phe- 
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nomena ; he worked from within. ‘“ Ipsius in mente insidebat species 
pulchritudinis eximia quedam,” Cicero well says. Again, Christianity, 
accentuating the conflict between the inferior instincts and the higher 
aspirations, between the spiritual and the material, and proclaiming 
the absolute supremacy of the soul, compelled even things of the 
contrary order to put on the semblance of the supersensuous. I need 
not dwell upon what is so familiar. Speaking generally we may say, 
that from the very dawn of the intellectual development of our race 
until the middle of the last century, men had looked upon external 
nature as a veil, a parable, a sacrament. The conviction that behind 
the world of form, of colour, of extension there is a reality of which 
phenomena are the shadows was the life of the Old Naturalism. And 
the function of art was conceived of as being the union of spiritual 
substance and material symbol. To eliminate the accidental, the 
transitory, the superfluous, to penetrate through innumerable vain 
details, that rank parasitic growth, “ heavy as frost and deep almost 
as life,” to find the type and to body it forth—such was the office of 
the artist. This view has been succinctly stated by Balzac in his 
profoundly philosophic study, Le Chef-d’euvre Inconnu. ‘The mission 
of art,”’ he makes Maitre Frenhofer say, ‘is not to copy nature, but to 
express it. We have to seize the spirit, the soul, the physiognomy of 
things. Effects! They are but the accidents of life, not life itself.” 
But art was held to be life, to be idealised creation. And this in its 
latest form of the novel as much as in its earliest of painting. Spring- 
ing into notice in the last century, romantic fiction has gradually 
taken a large place in the literature of our age as one, and perhaps 
the most distinctive, of its legitimate forms. It is, in fact, mainly 
a development of the drama. The modern novel might with strict 
accuracy be called an unacted play, and the modern play an acted 
novel. Both have been regarded as essentially works of imagination, 
and so as subject to the same great laws and immutable principles 
which rule throughout the whole domain of art. So much as to the 
difference between the Old and the New Naturalism. The one was 
poetical, and in dealing with the commonest realities of life was 
“ quick tq recognise the moral properties and scope of things,” using 
sensible forms to body forth their inner significance. The other 
claims to be scientific, and declining to recognise in nature anything 
which cannot be analysed, or dissected, or vivisected, proposes as its 
object the study of the human animal—/a béte humaine—subject to 
the action of its environment, the compulsion of heredity, the fatality 
of instinct. The one is dominated by the ideal, and in a true sense is, 
and cannot help being, religious. The other is strictly materialistic 
and frankly professes atheism. M. Zola is not surprised that “ classi- 
calists” and “romanticists” “drag him in the mud.” “TI quite 
see the reason,” he writes. ‘It is because we deny their bon Dieu, 
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we empty their heaven, we take no account of the ideal, we do not 
refer everything to that abstraction.” Even the cult of beauty he 
repudiates as heartily as all other worship. It is “suspect” to him, 
as holding of Theism. “That religion,” he tells us, ‘‘ does not exist 
apart from the others. The pretended Beautiful, the Absolute Per- 
fection, fixed according to a certain standard, is only the outward 
expression of the Deity that men dream of and adore;’’ which, to be 
sure, is true enough. Not less decisively does he cast aside ethical 
considerations. You have nothing to do with them, he tells his 
disciples. Sympathy with good or hatred of evil are as much out of 
place in your work as would be a chemist’s anger against nitrogen 
as inimical to life, or his admiration of oxygen for a contrary reason. 
Your aim should be to produce a composition—he might have written 
decomposition—which logically classifies and correctly values the 
facts. His disciples have given heed to him. And when we con- 
sider the wide popularity enjoyed by him and them, it must be 
allowed that he has correctly apprehended and successfully inter- 
preted a tendency of modern thought. 

This, indeed, is the claim which he makes. And it is but fair to 
him—and will, moreover, be instructive—to hear his own apology for 
his method. I shall give it as I find it in his volume Ze Roman 
Expérimental, and although I am obliged to compress into few words 
what he has said in many, he would, I feel sure, allow that my 
exposition does him no injustice. M. Zola holds, then, that the time 
in which we are living is essentially a New Age. Its spirit is 
“ scientific.” Now a civilisation is all of a piece (tout se tient dans 
une civilisation). The great movement of the last century was a 
vast inquiry—often nothing more than a groping—after reality ; its 
effect being to state afresh the problems of human life and human 
society. Everywhere there has been a return to nature, to reality. 
In politics it has assumed the form of Democracy ; in metaphysics of 
Positivism ; in art of Naturalism. You may call it generally the 
Naturalistic Evolution. It means everywhere the banishment of 
sentiment, of imagination, of empirical doctrines, of poetic idealism ; 
the recognition of facts cognisable by the senses, which are the only 
facts; and the adoption of the experimental method. Analysis and 
experience, the study of environment and mechanism—such is every- 
where the course to be followed. The new democratic society is 
merely a collection of organised beings existing upon earth in certain 
conditions—of betes humaines, who know that they are human beasts, 
and do not pretend to be anything else, who are well aware that the 
old religious conceptions which regarded them as something else are 
cunningly devised fables. The republic, as it happily exists in 
France, is the best typeof human government—l/e gouverenment humain 
par excellence—resting, as it does, upon universal suffrage, determined 
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by the majority of facts, and so corresponding with the observed and 
analysed wants of the bétes humaines, who make up the nation. Now 
every definitive and stable government must have a literature. And 
the New Naturalism supplies the fitting literature for this government, 
since it is the expression, in the intellectual domain, of the causes of 
which the Third Republic is the political and social outcome. Yes, 
he assures us, literature must become pathological or it will cease to 
exist. ‘ Pathological?’’ does the reader exclaim? Even so. 
Literature in general, and in particular the novel and the drama. 
M. Zola has devoted a long, and, I must say, a very ingenious, essay 
to prove that the writer of fiction must follow the latest methods 
adopted by the student of experimental medicine. Art must disappear 
from the novel and the drama. The science of the vivisector is to take 
its place. In this way, he tells us, we shall arrive at practical 
sociology : our craft will become an auxiliary to the political and 
economical sciences. ‘I know of no labour,” he adds, “‘more noble 
or of larger application. To be master of good and evil, to regulate 
society, to solve in the long run all the social problems, above all to 
furnish justice with solid foundations by determining experiment- 
ally questions of criminal law—is not that the most useful, the most 
moral, of human tasks?” Thus does he magnify his office. He dis- 
claims, however, the honour of having introduced this new spirit into 
the novel and the drama. For his great forefather he claims Diderot, 
whom he accounts the most considerable figure of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and very much in advance of it. One work of the philosophes, 
he thinks—a work to a great extent unconsciously executed—was to 
break up the old classical form of French literature, Voltaire, great 
destroyer as he was, being its last representative. Upon its ruins 
two new schools arose, the school of Diderot and the school of 
Rousseau, the latter essentially idealist, the former frankly positivist. 
Rousseau appears to him the literary ancestor of Madame de Staél, 
Victor Hugo, and George Sand. On the other hand, Stendhal and 
Balzac, Gustave Flaubert and himself, he regards as the literary 
successors of Diderot. 

This is in substance M. Zola’s apology for himself and his school. 
And it must be admitted that there is a great deal of truth in it. 
There is also a great deal which isnot true. Thus I do not deny that 
M. Zola does in some sort represent the literary movement initiated 
by Diderot, and so may claim to be of his house and lineage. It 
has been said that the philosophy of Materialism always issues in 
mere filth. M. Zola furnishes a good illustration of the saying. 
Diderot, of course, was filthy enough, but he was something more. 
Sometimes the scintillations of his vast genius almost blind us to his 
obscenity. The Caliban of the eighteenth century, while his back- 
ward voice utters foul speeches in sad abundance, his forward voice 
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discourses on occasion admirably well. Take for example his famous 
dictum which strikes at the root of M. Zola’s doctrine of art: “Il 
faut que l’artiste ait dans son imagination quelque chose d’ultérieur 
a la nature.” What M. Zola inherits from Diderot is the dogma that 
there is nothing sacred in man or in the universe, and the nauseous 
bestiality which is the outcome of that persuasion. His claim to 
number Stendhal and Gustave Flaubert among the prophets of experi- 
mental fiction appears to me to rest upon an even slenderer founda- 
tion. M. Zola professes to be nothing but a physiologist. Now, 
Stendhal was anything but a physiologist. M. Taine has well pointed 
out that sentiments, traits of character, vicissitudes of the soul, in a 
word, psychology, constituted the domain in which he worked. 
Again, how little Flaubert can be brought within the experimental 
formula is forcibly shown by a recent writer. ‘He has been repre- 
sented as a realist, a naturalist,” we read in M. du Camp’s Souvenirs. 
“There are those who have sought to see in him a literary 
surgeon, dissecting the passions and making a kind of post mortem of 
the human heart. He was the first to shrug his shoulders at this 
sort of thing. He was in truth a poet (wn lyrique).” Yes, a poet; 
not indeed of a high order, for of the deepest founts of inspiration he 
never drank ; but a great master of literary form, which he was wont 
to account the whole secret of his art. And what shall we say of 
M. Zola’s attempt to shelter himself and his method under the name 
of Balzac? He tells us, ‘‘ Balzac was the great master of the real.” 
True; the greatest certainly in the literature of France. But there 
is all the difference in the world between M. Zola’s unimaginative 
realism and Balzac’s imaginative reality. Balzac is no mere copyist 
from the streets. To him, as to every artist worthy of the name, 
the living model is a means, not an end; and he was, primarily 
and before all else an artist, ever working in the spirit of his own 
dictum that art is idealised creation. An artist is one who repro- 
duces the world in his own image and likeness. And in the 
Comédie Humaine we have a colossal fresco in which the society of the 
first half of the century is painted for us with pitiless accuracy and 
terrible pathos as by the brush of Michael Angelo—a Titanesque 
work, described with equal grandeur and truth by Victor Hugo in 
his superb funeral oration on its author as “ livre vivant, lumineux, 
profond, od l’on voit aller et venir, et marcher, et se mouvoir, avec 
je ne sais quoi d’effaré et de terrible, mélé au réel, toute notre civi- 
lisation contemporaine ; livre qui est l’observation et qui est l’imagi- 
nation ; et qui par moments, a travers toutes les réalités brusquement et 
largement déchirées, laisse tout 4 coup entrevoir le plus sombre et le 
plus tragique idéal.’’ Like the great Florentine, Balzac was indeed 
an anatomist, and owed his vast technical skill to dissection; and, 
like him, he parades his science too much. But where the scalpel 
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has destroyed, his brush recreates ; and with what accuracy of detail, 
what force of conception, what depth of colour, what prophetic 
divination! His figures present that almost perfect union of type 
with character which is the highest note of the poet. They are 
instinct with life ; they become to us, as they were to him, more real 
than the men and women of the phenomenal world ; and no wonder, 
for genius holds of the noumenal. I know, and I by no means 
seek to extenuate, the blots which disfigure the work of this incom- 
parable master. The ideal with him too often falls into the mud. 
King as he is among French artists in romantic fiction, his royal 
robes cover a cancer at the heart. M. Zola is wholly eaten up by 
that cancerous taint. Above the mud he never rises; it is his native 
element. So much has‘he in common with the author of the Comédie 
Humaine. “WL’imagination de Balzac m’irrite,” he complains. No 
wonder. But it is precisely that rich and puissant imagination 
which specially marks off Balzac from the “ experimental” school. M. 
Zola seems, indeed, to have caught a glimpse of this verity. ‘ Peut- 
étre,” he writes, “si Balzac pourrait nous lire, nous renierait-t-il’”’ :— 


‘* Thus he, for then a ray of reason stole 
Half through the solid darkness of his soul.” 


M. Zola’s literary pedigree must then, I think, be pronounced for 
the most part spurious. But the parallel which he has drawn 
between his school in literature and the school in medicine of 
which Claude Bernard was the great light, appears to be fair enough. 
The attempt to determine ethical and jurisprudential problems by 
means of physiological fiction seems entitled to precisely the same 
amount of respect as the attempt to discover the secrets of physical 
life by torturing animals in a physiological laboratory. The theory 
of the vivisectionist, succinctly stated, amounts to this, that by the 
observation of symptoms artificially produced in sound animal 
organisms, we may arrive at a knowledge of the causes of natural 
symptoms in unsound human organisms; for example, that by 
studying the phenomena of death by heat in a rabbit baked alive, we 
may understand the mechanism of febrile disturbances in a man. 
This theory obviously rests upon the confusion of two entirely 
different sciences, physiology, the science of healthy life, and patho- 
logy, the science of unhealthy states—a confusion which, in the 
words of the late Professor Bufalini, “has caused both science in 
general, and medicine in particular, the greatest evils, for it has 
blotted out the indirect treatment of disease and has extinguished 
the best method of diagnosis, substituting for it one which is per- 
fectly arbitrary and conjectural.’ It is difficult to conceive of any- 
thing more senseless and unscientific than an attempt to interpret 
morbid states and morbid phenomena by physiological theories, to 
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develop the laws of nature by mutilating the structure of conscient 
organic beings—every one of them an integral system of most com- 
plicated nervous network —to illustrate the modifications which 
spring up in a disease by processes which are foreign to natural 
influences. I say nothing of the confusion which also arises from 
the perfect dissimilarity between the functions and diseases of man 
and of the lower animals. But, indeed, the history of medicine is 
largely a history of human folly. Its so-called science in every 
age has consisted to a lamentable extent of mere aberrations from 
common sense. We live in an era of vivisection. And the voice 
of reason is as ineffectual against that ghastly shibboleth as it was 
against the vomiting of the emetic era, the evacuation of the purging 
era, the depletion of the bleeding era, the poisoning of the mercurial 
era and of the iodide of potassium era. Certain it is that the whole 
race of vivisectors, from the first until now, have not discovered one 
single agent for the cure of any malady, nor established any thera- 
peutic fact or theory helpful in the smallest degree for the treatment 
of disease, nor contributed at all to the advance of scientific surgery. 
Certain it is that some of the most ferocious vivisections upon 
record — those, for example, of Dr. Bennett and Dr. Rutherford 
on the biliary secretion of the dog—have issued in mere fallacy 
and absurdity. Certain it is, as has been pointed out with great 
plainness of speech by Professor Koch, that the vast series of ex- 
periments in splenic fever performed by M. Pasteur have yielded 
results which are worse than valueless, so insufficient and so eva- 
nescent is the immunity against natural infection conferred by 
his preventive inoculation, and so grave are the dangers which it 
develops for man and other non-inoculated animals. And there is not 
the slightest reason for believing that the new vaccine of rabies, pre- 
pared in the laboratory of the same savant, by similar processes, will 
be one whit more efficacious. Nor let it be said that it is arrogant 
for a layman like myself to express so confident an opinion upon a 
matter lying within the domain of medicine and surgery. Here the 
question is of no esoteric mystery. It is purely of fact. And any 
mind trained to weigh and appreciate evidence according to the 
admirable rules followed in our courts of ‘law is in a far better posi- 
tion to judge of it than a mind destitute of that discipline, warped by 
professional prejudices and fettered by medical etiquette. A prac- 
titioner who refuses the vivisection shibboleth is in great danger of 
being put out of the synagogue. And although, as I know 
well, there are many of his brethren who share the convictions of 
Mr. Lawson Tait, there are few who have shown the courage dis- 
played by that eminent surgeon when three years ago he read before 
the Birmingham Philosophical Society his masterly paper—it may be 
perused in the third volume of the Society’s Zransactions—wherein, 
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going through the specific claims made for vivisectional experiments as 
a means for the advancement of medical science, he demonstrated their 
hollowness and untenableness. The similar claims made by M. Zola 
for his experimental method in literature are just as empty; the 
results obtainable by his researches in the latrine and brothel are of 
precisely the same value as those which the vivisector derives from 
the torture trough. ‘The problem,’ M. Zola tells us, “is to know 
what a certain passion, acting in a certain environment, and in certain 
circumstances, will produce as regards the individual and society. And 
the way to solve it is to take the facts in nature, then to study their 
mechanism by bringing to bear upon them the modifications of cireum- 
stances and environments. Just as M. Claude Bernard transferred the 
experimental method from chemistry to medicine, so I transfer it 
from medicine to the drama and the novel.” Quite so. And, we 
may add, as the vivisector confounds two distinct sciences, physiology 
and pathology, so does M. Zola confound two sciences as distinct, 
physiology and ethics. And as the vivisector, in the study of pheno- 
mena arbitrarily produced in certain organisms, seeks the explanation 
of natural phenomena in very different organisms, due to quite other 
causes, so does M. Zola take his types from one variety of the human 
species, place them in certain arbitrary conditions, mutilate them at 
his pleasure, and then pretend to draw from them conclusions as to 
the action of the passions in the lives of men. True it is that the 
experimental medicine of M. Paul Bert and the experimental morality 
of M. Zola are analogous. And true it is that they are both as false 
in theory, and as worthless and worse in results, as they are vile 
and debasing in practice. ‘“Trahit sua quemque voluptas.” Re- 
monstrances are wasted upon the artist in filth or upon the artist in 
torture. Nor is it by any means the first time in the world’s history 
that obscenity and cruelty—the natural, the inevitable results of 
Materialism—have sought to conceal their foul and hideous lineaments 
under the mask of science. 

And now let us come to the main point of M. Zola’s vindication of 
himself. He is but the poor minister of a great movement of the 
human intellect. The literary evolution of which his school is an 
instrument is merely part of a vast naturalistic transformation, that 
for a century has been remaking European society. In an age grown 
“« scientific,” the novel, the drama must become scientific too, and must 
keep to matter of fact and the needs and instincts of the béte humaine. 
“Nous avons tué l’idéal,” says Massimilla Doni sadly, in Balzac’s Gam- 
bara. Yes, exults M. Zola, we have killed the ideal; it is the great 
achievement of the age. For the future, in art, as in philosophy and 
politics, we must be altogether experimental and altogether mate- 
rialist. Hence the literature which he provides supplies a want. He 
claims, as we have seen, that it is the only appropriate form of 
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fiction for the Third Republic, and argues that the Third Republic 
will do well to recognise that truth, and to find in Nana the poetry 
of universal suffrage. The time has come, he says, to bring the 
Republic and literature face to face; to see what the one should 
expect from the other ; to examine whether we, analysts, anatomists, 
collectors of human documents, savants who admit no authority but 
that of “ fact,” should find in the republicans of the present hour 
friends or enemies. For himself he does not doubt that the existence 
of the Third Republic is involved in the question. And, availing 
himself of the famous phrase of M. Thiers, he declares prophetically, 
“La République sera naturaliste ou elle ne sera pas.”” Whatever may 
be the value of M. Zola’s vaticination, his contention that the fiction 
of his school is a popular literary expression of that movement which 
‘in the political order has issued in Jacobinism, seems to me unques- 
tionably true. The spirit which exhibits Nana in all the foulness of 
her life and the horror of her death for the admiration of contem- 
porary Paris, is the same which a century ago exalted a naked pros- 
titute on the altar of Notre Dame as the living image of the Deity 
worshipped with human sacrifices in the Place de la Révolution. If 
we would apprehend the practical value of any idea we must consider 
it, not as expounded by the great masters, but as it lives and works 
in the minds of the common people. No system of philosophy which 
makes its way into credit is without influence upon the masses, 
absolutely unacquainted though they must necessarily be with its 
formal expression. Insensibly it descends among them, and modifies 
their instincts, their sentiments, their beliefs. We know that all 
matter is in constant flux, that, physically considered, we have nothing 
of our own. I have often thought that this may have its counterpart 
in the intellectual order. However that may be, the especial value 
of the writings of M. Zola and his school seems to me that they are 
the most popular literary outcome of the doctrine which denies the 
personality, liberty, and spirituality of man and the objective founda- 
tion on which these rest, which empties him of the moral sense, the 
feeling of the infinite, the aspiration towards the Absolute, which 
makes of him nothing more than a sequence of action and reaction, and 
the first and last word of which is sensism. Now, I am far from 
denying that this view of humanity may be presented—as a matter of 
fact it often has been—with great literary skill and adorned with 
graces not itsown. M. Zola has done us this service ; he has reduced 
it to its ultimate, its most vulgar reselution. He has supplied the 
most pregnant illustration known to me in literature that “the 
visible when it rests not upon the invisible becomes the bestial.” 

The bestial, or something lower. I use the word with some reluc- 
tance, for it is unfair to the beasts. If we weigh the matter well, 
wherein lies the chief difference between civilised man and animals, 
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human and other, beneath him in the scale of being? is it not in the 
power of apprehending more the bare phenomena, of perceiving the 
ideal? I say human or other; for I do not see how we can deny 
this perception altogether to non-human animals. Consider the 
religious ideal in the dog. Define religion how you will, as the sense 
of duty, the sense of reverence and love for one of a higher order, a 
blind sense of dependence, self-renunciation, consciousness of relation- 
ship to the worshipped object, the feeling of a dog for his master— 
who, as Lord Bacon says, is to him instead of a god or melior natura 
—answers to all these tests. This by the way. My present point is 
that the condition of advance in the scale of being is not merely or 
chiefly the subjugation of the external world, but emancipation from 
the tyranny of the senses: that the great criterion of elevation in 
the order of existence is whether the higher or lower self, to borrow 
a distinction from Aristotle, is dominant: the self of the appetites 
and passions, or the self of the reason and moral nature. The true 
law of progress is to 


‘* Move upwards, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die.” 


The New Naturalism does just the reverse of this. It eliminates from 
man all but the ape and tiger. It leaves of him nothing but the 
béte humaine, more subtle than any beast of the field, but cursed 
above all beasts of the field. It is beyond question—look at France 
if you want overwhelming demonstration of it—that the issue of 
what M. Zola calls the Naturalistic Evolution is the banishing from 
human life of all that gives it glory and honour: the victory of fact 
over principle, of mechanism over imagination, of appetites, dignified 
as rights, over duties, of sensation over intellect, of the belly over the 
heart, of fatalism over moral freedom, of brute force over justice, in 
a word, of matter over mind. Tell me not of its industrial triumphs 
in which Philistia finds a crown of rejoicing; think rather of the 
cost at which they are purchased. Emerson has said that there is 
something cruel in the aspect of any great mechanical work. Cruel 
indeed is the effect of machinery upon the working man. Consider 
how it destroys the elegance and picturesqueness of his labour ; how 
it makes of him a mere “ hand,” a subordinate adjunct to a structure 
of wood and iron ; how it condemns him to a life-long servitude of 
weariness and disgust, with no scope for personal initiation, no field 
for the exercise of one faculty of the soul. This much-vaunted in- 
dustrialism is largely materialism in its most ignominious form. It is 
that industry without art which Mr. Ruskin has well called brutality. 

What, then, is the true mission of the artist in such an age as this ? 
Surely not to merge art in physical science, which is its perpetual 
living contradiction ; but in the midst of the ugly and sordid realities 
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of daily life to present that image of a fairer and better world, 
the desire of which springs eternal in the human breast. Certain it 
is that the spirit of man cannot be long content with that which has 
not been touched and hallowed by the ideal. And surely as existence 
becomes more and more materialised, and glory and loveliness die away 
from it, and the sphere of mechanical necessity enlarges, and the 
kingdom of dulness rules among men, the mission of the artist will 
become of ever higher importance, of ever deeper sanctity, as the 
minister of the supersensuous, the transcendental, the eternal. Rightly 
has Schopenhauer conceived of the function of art—it is, perhaps, the 
most valuable part of his philosophy—as the deliverance of man from 
the chain of vulgar realities which binds us to this phenomenal 
world, by presenting the things that have true being, the per- 
manent essential forms, immutable and ever true, the disinterested 
contemplation of which is as the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land, the pure timeless subjects of knowledge independent of all 
relations ; the revealing to us of the thing in itself, or, as I would 
venture to say after Plato, of Him who alone hath life and immor- 
tality in Himself. Such would seem to be the true mission of the 
artist, as at all times, so especially in this new age. And it holds 
of the novel and the play no less than of the higher departments of 
art. No less, but rather more. When Balzac or Thackeray, George 
Eliot or George Sand is the storyteller, we are all listeners, the 
wise and learned as well as the ignorant and foolish. But the writer 
of romantic fiction is especially the minister of the ideal to the mul- 
titude, who, as they gaze on the masterpieces of the painter and 
the sculptor, having eyes see not, who have no ears to hear the 
message of the poet, the philosopher, the musician. Mr. Carlyle 
scornfully abandons to him “ children, minors, and semifatuous per- 
sons.” Well, but, Mr. Carlyle himself being judge, children, minors, 
and semifatuous persons constitute the vast majority of “ our own 
flesh and blood.” ‘Twenty-five millions, chiefly fools!” Perhaps. 
Yet we may be quite sure that in the most foolish the heart does not 
exist that has never throbbed with a deep emotion, nor the intellect 
that has never harboured a true thought, nor the imagination that 
has never nursed a dream of beauty. In the dullest, the least cul- 
tivated, as in the most richly endowed and highly disciplined of our 
race, we may discern what the historian of Materialism confesses to 
be, “the same necessity, the same transcendental root of our nature, 
which leads us to fashion a world of the ideal, whither we may escape 
from the limitations of the senses, to find there the home of our 
spirit.” 

“The man of letters has a cure of souls,” a great French writer 
has well said. Thi¥ is particularly true of those who work in that 
department of romantic fiction, the influence of which in this age is 
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human and other, beneath him in the scale of being? is it not in the 
power of apprehending more the bare phenomena, of perceiving the 
ideal? I say human or other; for I do not see how we can deny 
this perception altogether to non-human animals. Consider the 
religious ideal in the dog. Define religion how you will, as the sense 
of duty, the sense of reverence and love for one of a higher order, a 
blind sense of dependence, self-renunciation, consciousness of relation- 
ship to the worshipped object, the feeling of a dog for his master— 
who, as Lord Bacon says, is to him instead of a god or melior natura 
—answers to all these tests. This by the way. My present point is 
that the condition of advance in the scale of being is not merely or 
chiefly the subjugation of the external world, but emancipation from 
the tyranny of the senses: that the great criterion of elevation in 
the order of existence is whether the higher or lower self, to borrow 
a distinction from Aristotle, is dominant: the self of the appetites 
and passions, or the self of the reason and moral nature. The true 
law of progress is to 


‘* Move upwards, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die.” 


The New Naturalism does just the reverse of this. It eliminates from 
man all but the ape and tiger. It leaves of him nothing but the 
béte humaine, more subtle than any beast of the field, but cursed 
above all beasts of the field. It is beyond question—look at France 
if you want overwhelming demonstration of it—that the issue of 
what M. Zola calls the Naturalistic Evolution is the banishing from 
human life of all that gives it glory and honour: the victory of fact 
over principle, of mechanism over imagination, of appetites, dignified 
as rights, over duties, of sensation over intellect, of the belly over the 
heart, of fatalism over moral freedom, of brute force over justice, in 
a word, of matter over mind. Tell me not of its industrial triumphs 
in which Philistia finds a crown of rejoicing; think rather of the 
cost at which they are purchased. Emerson has said that there is 
something cruel in the aspect of any great mechanical work. Cruel 
indeed is the effect of machinery upon the working man. Consider 
how it destroys the elegance and picturesqueness of his labour ; how 
it makes of him a mere “ hand,” a subordinate adjunct to a structure 
of wood and iron; how it condemns him to a life-long servitude of 
weariness and disgust, with no scope for personal initiation, no field 
for the exercise of one faculty of the soul. This much-vaunted in- 
dustrialism is largely materialism in its most ignominious form. It is 
that industry without art which Mr. Ruskin has well called brutality. 

What, then, is the true mission of the artist in such an age as this? 
Surely not to merge art in physical science, which is its perpetual 
living contradiction ; but in the midst of the ugly and sordid realities 
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of daily life to present that image of a fairer and better world, 
the desire of which springs eternal in the human breast. Certain it 
is that the spirit of man cannot be long content with that which has 
not been touched and hallowed by the ideal. And surely as existence 
becomes more and more materialised, and glory and loveliness die away 
from it, and the sphere of mechanical necessity enlarges, and the 
kingdom of dulness rules among men, the mission of the artist will 
become of ever higher importance, of ever deeper sanctity, as the 
minister of the supersensuous, the transcendental, the eternal. Rightly 
has Schopenhauer conceived of the function of art—it is, perhaps, the 
most valuable part of his philosophy—as the deliverance of man from 
the chain of vulgar realities which binds us to this phenomenal 
world, by presenting the things that have true being, the per- 
manent essential forms, immutable and ever true, the disinterested 
contemplation of which is as the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land, the pure timeless subjects of knowledge independent of all 
relations ; the revealing to us of the thing in itself, or, as I would 
venture to say after Plato, of Him who alone hath life and immor- 
tality in Himself. Such would seem to be the true mission of the 
artist, as at all times, so especially in this new age. And it holds 
of the novel and the play no less than of the higher departments of 
art. No less, but rather more. When Balzac or Thackeray, George 
Eliot or George Sand is the storyteller, we are all listeners, the 
wise and learned as well as the ignorant and foolish. But the writer 
of romantic fiction is especially the minister of the ideal to the mul- 
titude, who, as they gaze on the masterpieces of the painter and 
the sculptor, having eyes see not, who have no ears to hear the 
message of the poet, the philosopher, the musician. Mr. Carlyle 
scornfully abandons to him “ children, minors, and semifatuous per- 
sons.” Well, but, Mr. Carlyle himself being judge, children, minors, 
and semifatuous persons constitute the vast majority of “our own 
flesh and blood.” ‘Twenty-five millions, chiefly fools!” Perhaps. 
Yet we may be quite sure that in the most foolish the heart does not 
exist that has never throbbed with a deep emotion, nor the intellect 
that has never harboured a true thought, nor the imagination that 
has never nursed a dream of beauty. In the dullest, the least cul- 
tivated, as in the most richly endowed and highly disciplined of our 
race, we may discern what the historian of Materialism confesses to 
be, “the same necessity, the same transcendental root of our nature, 
which leads us to fashion a world of the ideal, whither we may escape 
from the limitations of the senses, to find there the home of our 
spirit.” 

“The man of letters has a cure of souls,” a great French writer 
has well said. This is particularly true of those who work in that 
department of romantic fiction, the influence of which in this age is 
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so great and is ever increasing. It is their vocation to refine, to 
elevate, to moralise. And here comes in the essential difference 
between their function and that of the physicist. To physical science 
nothing is filthy or impure. The student in its domain takes all the 
facts and catalogues them in the order of their importance, reducing 
them to formulas. He deals with matter, Ethics is a sphere into 
which he does not enter. Far other is it with the writer of fiction. 
In the first place he is not concerned with all the facts. His work is 
essentially poetical, and the primary duty of the poet is choice, which 
is governed by those eternal laws, those necessary conventions ruling 
throughout the domain of art. The great ethical principles of 
reserve, shame, reverence, which have their endless applications in 
civilised life, prescribe limits to imagination as to action. There 
are moods of thought which do not yield in heinousness to the worst 
deeds—moods of madness, suicidal and polluting. To leave them in 
the dark is to help towards suppressing them. And this is a sacred 
duty. ‘We are bound to reticence,” says George Eliot, “ most of 
all by that reverence for the highest efforts of our common nature, 
which commands us to bury its lowest fatalities, its invincible rem- 
nants of the brute, its most agonizing struggles with temptation, in 
unbroken silence.”” The main theme of the novelist, the dramatist, 
is ever the passion of love—the most common, the most imperious of 
human sentiments. But love is not to him what it is to the physio- 
logist—a mere animal impulse which man has in common with 
moths and mollusca. His task is to extract from human life, even 
in its commonest aspects, its most vulgar realities, what it contains of 
secret beauty; to lift it to the level of art, not to degrade art to its 
level. And so he is concerned with this most potent and universal 
instinct, as transformed, in greater or less degree, by the imaginative 
faculty ; whether, dealing with it in its illicit manifestations, he 
exhibits it as the blight and bane of life, or depicts it in its pure 
and worthy expression—“ the bulwark of patience, the tutor of 
honour, the perfectness of praise.” His ethos comes out in the 
treatment of his subject rather than in his personages, his plot, or 
his dénouement. It is easy to conceive of a work of fiction in which 
all the characters should be evil, but which should be severely ethical 
in its tone. An hour passed in Dante’s Inferno does but inten- 
sify our longing to enter his Paradiso. Unquestionably this general 
canon may be laid down, that the depicting of deformity and evil is 
admissible only as it brings into stronger relief beauty and virtue ; 
that when the sensuous impression overpowers the spiritual, we 
have a bad book. Certainly the drama or the novel of modern life 
must be true to life; it may not put darkness for light, nor light 
for darkness; it must represent the darkness and the light as they 
are. A work of imagination should not obtrude the moral senti- 
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ment. To employ it for the establishment of a thesis is fatally to 
pervert it from its true function. Flaubert was well warranted when he 
wrote, “Une wuvre d’art qui cherche a prouver quelque chose est 
nulle par cela seul.” Let the literary artist body forth things as 
they are in this confused drama of existence, subject only to the 
reservations which the essential laws of art impose. Those “ bad 
good books,” as they have well been called, which depict things as 
they are not, stand condemned by the first principle of literary ethics, 
for they are wanting in the primary condition of morality, which is 
truth. Balzac has profoundly observed, “Great works of imagina- 
tion subsist by their passionate side. But passion is excess, is evil. 
The writer has nobly accomplished his task when, not putting aside 
this essential element of all literary work, he accompanies it with a 
great lesson. The really immoral book,” he justly adds, “is that 
which saps the bases of property, religion, justice” —in other words, 
which ignores or denies the spiritual nature of men, whereon these 
essential foundations of civilisation rest. And he elsewhere sums the 
matter up in the proposition that to moralise his epoch is the end which 
every literary artist should propose to himself. How far this great 
master contributed to moralise his epoch, how far he is open to the 
impeachment that his virtue is after all but an obscene virtue, are 
questions which must not detain us now. What I would insist on is 
the great principle which he so well states that the true value of any 
work of art is its ethical value, and that the measure of its ethical 
value is its correspondence with the truth of things. But the true is 
the ideal; the phenomenal is not the real, but its perpetual antithesis. 
A generation nourished on Kant should not need to be reminded 
how pregnant is that old aphorism of Hellenic wisdom that the 
senses are very indifferent witnesses of truth; that what meets them 
is merely an expression, adapted to our imperfect apprehensive 
powers, of eternal verities, which eye hath not seen nor ear heard, 
for they are beyond the reach of our limited perceptive organs. Those 
verities are the true domain of the artist in fiction as of all artists. 
He is essentially a psychologist ; and it is precisely in the degree 
that the physiognomy, gestures, words, actions of his characters 
interpret truly the innumerable sentiments which make up the life 
of the soul that he is veracious; for the soul is the great human 
reality ; man’s moral being is the dominant fact about him. Balzac’s 
piercing eyes discerned this truth clearly enough; and he has for- 
mulated it with admirable succinctness in the introduction to the 
Comédie Humaine : “Un roman a pour loi de tendre vers le beau idéal.” 
Yes; this is the great law of romantic fiction. The ultimate test in 
judging of it ever is, whether there is any high thought, any true 
ideal, which serves as the centre of the fable and informs the compo- 
sition. If, and in so far as, there is, it may be pronounced artistic, 
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ethical, true. And here M. Zola’s “masterpiece” shall help me to a 
comparison which will serve to illustrate my meaning and to conclude 
this paper. In Nana there is not a vestige of the beau idéal. Blank 
and crude materialism, the trivial, the foul, the base of animal life, 
is the staple of the book from beginning to end. The heroine, whose 
réle M. Zola deems to embrace the whole keyboard of human exist- 
ence, is “‘a beast, no more,” indeed, rather less. Even her affection 
for her child is merely the instinct of a beast, and not so pure or 
touching as the devotion of a bitch to its puppies. A movement of 
prurient curiosity, a spasm of concupiscence, a thrill of physical horror 
—these are the highest emotions which the book excites. That such 
literature can possess the slightest interest for any one who has not 
sunk to Nana’s spiritual level is inconceivable ; and herein is the appal- 
ling significance of its popularity. And now turn to another work of 
French fiction which in many respects offers a close parallel to Nana : 
I mean the Dame aux Camélias. Here, too, the heroine is a courtesan, 
and the author has placed her before us with rigorous realism, in 
all the ignominy of her life and the tragedy of her death, nay, in all 
the loathsome horror of a two months’ burial. Here, too, are details 
in sad abundance, repulsive, I do not say to delicacy, but to decency, 
the author, true to the tradition of uncleanness so firmly established 
in France, not shrinking from minute description of things which it 
is a shame even to speak of. Still, with whatever reservations, the 
Dame aux Camélias is a work of art, not a mere obscene photograph. 
Why? Because it is informed by a true ideal. In spite of Mar- 
guerite’s shameful trade—and the shame of it can be no more 
vividly painted than she has herself painted it—there is still an 
ethical element in her. The wants and impulses of the béte humaine 
have not quite killed her soul. She is yet capable of generosity, of 
self-sacrifice, of morality ; for what is morality but the victory of 
the higher self over the lower? It is this that, in some sort, redeems 
the book in which her story is told, in spite of its crudity and gross- 
ness and hideousness. So far as it is informed by this ideal, so far 
does it conform to the great law which rules in art, and in the world 
of which art is the counterfeit presentment. It is the ideal which 
keeps the world from putrefaction. Slay it, and you have dealt a 
mortal stroke at the world’s moral life. But that is an achievement 
beyond the power of the Naturalistic Evolution : 
‘« For it is, as the air, invulnerable, 
And our vain blows malicious mockery.” 

It manifests itself to our reason as the law of things. And in its power 
to draw the hearts of men—a power far transcending any possessed 
by the highest truths sought out by physical science—it bears witness 
to the divine in man ; it bears witness to itself as a pathway into the 
transcendental, the noumenal, the only real. 


W. S. Litty. 




















MIDSUMMER IN THE SOUDAN. 

Doncota, 21st June, 1885. 
Ir is Midsummer, and a quiet Sunday in camp. The bugle has just 
sounded the three G’s announcing noon. Three thermometers, 
hanging over or placed upon the table at which I write, agree 
in marking 100° Fahr. But there is no sensation of extreme heat, 
even when the fitful breeze ceases to stir the air. Sparrows are 
hopping about in the sunlight and chirping merrily. Soldiers in the 
neighbouring huts are talking and laughing cheerily. “In the 
Gloaming” is being sung by an orderly with a not unsympathetic 
voice, and the intervals between his snatches of song are filled by one 
of our servants whistling as he works. A pony has just neighed in 
that subdued way which marks content in the equine mind. A dove 
has lit on the river bank before my door, and coos softly with an 
evident sense of placid enjoyment. Some native boys are splashing 
in the water, and their shrill voices mingle with the cry of a plover 
that flits backwards and forwards above the stream. The sound of 
oars attracts me to the door, and I see some of our men bringing a 
boat across from the opposite sand-bank. Neither in man, bird, nor 
beast can I trace any sign of that want of energy, that exhaustion, 
and that suffering which I have seen in the fierce summer heats of 
India and on the sultry shores of the Gold Coast, and which should 
be manifested here were the summer in the Soudan such as it has 
been described by the dismal spirits who have vented their groans in 
public. 

I do not for amoment pretend that all days are like this. The first 
four days after my arrival here on the 4th June were, by universal con- 
sent, the worst four consecutive days of this present summer. From 
noon till nearly six in the evening the mercury in my hut stood at 
108° Fahr. A hot wind blew without cessation from sunrise to sunset, 
carrying with it clouds of dust, that filled the air, penetrated between 
the reeds of our huts, and covered us and all we possessed with fine 
powder. The week before leaving Kurot we had organised sports for 
each day. The aquatic sports, the athletic sports, and the tug of war 
came off satisfactorily. Friday was to have been the race meeting. 
Our steeplechase course was made, and there were plenty of entries 
for steeplechases, flat races, and camel races. Five o’clock was the 
hour named for the first race. But at twenty minutes to five there 
came upon us, with a roar and a sudden darkness, a dust-storm, that 
drove every one to shelter, and made racing impossible. The field- 
officer of the day succeeded in posting his piquets, but lost his way 
scarcely half a mile from camp, and after some wandering wisely 
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waited till the storm was over, when he found himself nearly four 
miles from camp. .The sergeant-major of a mounted corps lost his 
way between the enclosure where we kept our grazing camels and his 
hut, and slept out in the desert, returning in the early morning. 
That dust-storm will long remain in all our memories. It was such 
a dust-storm that the writer of a recent article entitled “Summer in 
the Soudan ”’ evidently had in his mind when he described “ men and 
animals huddled together with veils over their heads, awaiting with 
patience, with their tails turned towards a storm, the subsidence of 
the wind.” Oh! my dear Blackwood, where was your editor’s pen ? 
Natural selection has not yet supplied camels with veils, and has 
deprived men, even Soudanese natives, of their tails. 

The fact is that summer in the Soudan, like most things in this 
life, has its good side and its bad ; the good or the bad predominating 
according to the temperament of the individual, or according to his 
determination to make the best or the worst of things as they 
are. And on the whole, I think any true soldier must have been 
proud of the way in which our troops set themselves to make the 
best of everything. The outlook when we settled down for the 
summer at our riverside camps from Merawi to Dongola was not 
encouraging. We were in tents, and the thermometer was rising 
daily. The prospect of a summer spent in great heat, with the 
reasonable certainty that the commissariat would fail to supply the 
full ration ; with the knowledge that the carrying power on the line 
of communications was barely equal to the weight demanded for food 
alone ; with the clothes of officers and men in rags, and boots worn out ; 
with Cairo, the nearest point where luxuries could be obtained, so far 
away, by both distance and time, that the Frenchman of the comedy 
could not wish his mother-in-law further; with England a long three 
weeks’ post distant—this was not a cheery prospect to face. But, with 
rare exceptions, officers and men faced it in the best possible spirit. 
The persistent grumblers were few. They were confined to one 
camp, and to one regiment in that camp. The Guards set a good 
example. They had the most to lose and the least to gain by remain- 
ing out here. They had had more than their share of fighting and 
of genuine hardships in the desert. Whenever the order of release 
should come, they would go home to first-class quarters in England. 
And they not only did not grumble, but by their good-humoured 
chaff in the newspaper started by them at Dongola, showed 
their opinion of those who did. Reading the pitiful grumbling in 
some of the English papers, and recognizing whence it came, I was 
forcibly reminded of a remark I once heard in my boyhood at the 
Woolwich mess. A young officer, lately joined, and known to be the 
son of a poor officer’s widow, was grumbling at the flavour of some 
one of the many and excellent dishes provided for dinner, when an 
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old officer seated near said in his and our hearing, “ I always notice 
that the men who grumble most about food at mess are those who, 
when their mother gives a tea-party at home, have to live for a week 
on the sandwiches and jellies that are left.” It was rude, but it taught 
his young friend a lesson that neither he nor any of us who heard it 
were likely to forget. 

Hutting the troops seemed an almost Herculean labour until it was 
fairly faced. But before long the men were in full swing of brick- 
making, and we learnt to our great surprise that after all there is no 
special difficulty in making bricks without straw. Most assuredly 
there was no straw, nothing but pure unadulterated Nile mud, in the 
bricks of which our troops made their huts. At first it was not 
found easy to make bricks which would not crack in drying; but 
officers compared notes, and by-and-by the best size and the right 
thickness were found, and regiments turned out their five and 
six thousand bricks a day, good solid cakes of sun-dried mud, that, 
with mud for mortar, built good solid huts, in which in some cases 
arched doors and windows of quite a high order of architecture formed 
conspicuous features. Mud huts were, however, in our camp at 
Kurot the exception, not the rule. Had we waited till all the troops 
were housed within mud walls, our task would never have been ended, 
and our troops never housed. So every conceivable effort was made 
to procure straw mats and poles. It seemed at first impossible that 
from the narrow strip of cultivation between Debbeh and Abu Gus, to 
which we were restricted for our purchases, lest we should poach on 
other people’s preserves, we could ever draw material enough for our 
wants. We were compelled to make our purchases through the 
native local authority, a black gentleman who had in the previous 
autumn been conspicuous as an obstructive, and it did not appear as 
though this woodless country could produce the poles or these 
scattered hamlets the straw mats which we wanted not in hundreds 
but in thousands. But the power of the purse prevailed. A price 
was paid, probably four times as great as the native mind had ever 
conceived, leaving beyond doubt a handsome surplus to the seller 
after the native authority had taken his share ; and seller and authority 
alike combined to supply our wants. The usual tricks of the dis- 
honest dealer were tried. Mats for which at starting so much a 
piece was paid grew gradually smaller ; and until this was found out, 
and they were unrolled and bought by the yard, the weight was made 
up by stones placed inside. But, by one method or another, we 
succeeded in getting eight thousand mats, and between eighteen and 
nineteen thousand poles; and before the middle of May every officer 
and man in the camp was hutted. 

The same dishonest tricks marked the native dealings in the 
market we established ; flour, milk, and butter were the chief vehicles 
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for cheating. What was professedly wheaten flour was always freely 
mixed with dhourra flour; milk was watered in a way that would 
have put the most unblushing dairyman of Chalk Farm to shame ; 
and when the basis of cow’s milk or goat’s milk fell short, the 
dusky matrons have more than once been seen filling the empty 
bowls from their own personal profusion. Butter was originally 
priced in the market tariff at so much a ball, this round ball being 
a well-known size. But the ball rapidly diminished, and when a 
sale by weight was introduced, the amount of stones and dirt in the 
centre of the ball rapidly increased. Decidedly the Soudanese native 
is not that guileless creature distance from civilisation should have 
made him. Give him wheat to grind at home, and he will bring 
back the flour half dhourra. Give him unbranded cattle to drive 
from one station to another, and in the course of a week they will 
degenerate in size from well-grown oxen to calves, by the constant 
changing that has taken place on the way. So rich had they become 
before our retirement, that the women would no longer part with 
their silver or ivory ornaments at any price whatever, and even 
the greasy leather girdle that forms the sole dress of a virgin fetched 
a sum which would purchase a silver chatelaine in St. James’s Street. 

I have been watching these Soudanese riparian villagers for many 
months now, and do really believe, if they were let quite alone, they 
would be as happy as any people in the world could be, if happiness 
consists in having all one’s wants fulfilled and all one’s tastes grati- 
fied. Their tastes are so sweetly simple. They take the mud from 
the river bank, the poles from the mimosa in the neighbouring desert, 
the stalk from their first crop, and their house is built. They want 
neither professional builder, nor architect, nor mason. They go naked, 
and are not ashamed; or they clothe themselves with cotton cloth 
woven in their own homes, from the cotton grown in their own fields. 
The bountiful Nile supplies their chosen drink. The simplest labour 
converts the river bank, year after year, into a fertile granary that 
gives them wheat, dhourra, duku, and dates. If one man’s tastes 
are rather more towards labour than his neighbour’s he grows 
rich, buys land, slaves, cattle ; but when he has become rich he lives 
as the poorest, except that he has more wives, and they have more 
ornaments. His food, his drink, and his clothing remain the same. 
And, watching them, one grows to understand how to them, and to 
the Arab of the desert, whose life is of equal simplicity, Mahomet 
could find no other luxury to offer in heaven than plurality of wives, 
and why Osman Digna promised to all those who died fighting for 
the faith a hundred and fifty houris in place of the orthodox seventy- 
five. With wealth, it is true, they purchase slaves; the slaves work, 
more land is cultivated, more of the same crops are grown, and more 
wives are bought. I should be sorry to hazard a guess at the number 
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of wives our money has gone to buy already up the Nile, from those 
bought nine months ago by Koko, the chief of the Second Cataract, to 
the last purchases of Hashm el Moos at Khartoum. But who can grudge 
the sheikhs their acquisition ? Do they not generously and hospitably 
offer them as gifts to the passing stranger to beguile the weary hours ? 

Having begun this paper by jotting down in succession the 
various sounds of the camp as they struck my ear, I am now 
jotting down my thoughts as they occur. A noise of laughter and 
splashing has just attracted me to the door, and this is what I saw. 
A man and a boy were endeavouring to force a cow into the water. 
She stood on the bank, her forefeet firmly planted in the mud, her 
body thrown back, steadfastly resisting. The man, up to his 
waist in the water, was trying to pull the cow in by a rope fastened 
round one horn which he pulled, tugged, and violently jerked. The 
boy on the bank was beating the cow with a palm-branch, and when 
that proved useless twisted her tail. Finally, by the aid of another 
man, the cow was forced into the river and dragged out of her depth. 
Then the first man seized her horns and swung himself across her 
neck, the boy jumping on her back, and so they thoroughly ducked 
her. I suppose it was very much for the cow’s good, but the process 
was not to the animal’s liking. It strikes me the Soudanese dwellers 
on the banks have been treated in much the same way, and are likely 
to be so treated for many a long year to come. All they want is to 
be left alone, and that is precisely what every one is agreed they 
shall not be. We are now professing to leave them to themselves, 
but it is too late. Half a century of government by the kourbash 
and oppression by the Bashi-Bazouk have reduced them to a condi- 
tion of serfdom. All pluck and manly spirit has been crushed 
out of them, and they will sullenly obey the first strong man who 
comes with force among them. They will not make as much resist- 
ance as the cow. If even one fraction of the stories I have heard be 
trustworthy, they are in a state of abject degradation which is almost 
without parallel. To illustrate my meaning I will state what I have 
constantly been assured here is strictly true. When a Bashi-Bazouk 
was sent on duty from one station to another, he would enter a 
village towards sundown, while the men were away and only the 
women at home. Choosing the house of the sheikh, or chief villager, 
he would hang up his fez at the door and enter the house. From 
that moment the owner of the house dare not enter. Having passed 
the night there, hospitably entertained by the women of the family, 
the Bashi-Basouk would send for the sheikh in the morning and ask 
him for his present. And not till he had received money would he 
relieve the village of his presence. 

We are leaving the Kasheef of Debbeh to rule one district, and 
the Melik of Argo to rule another, and so on. But when these very 
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rulers themselves have been reduced to such a condition as shown 
above, what chance is there of their resisting any man who, like some 
of the sheikhs of the desert Arab tribes, really isa man? The fame 
of the money lavished by the English has spread far and wide 
through the desert. The money, it is natural to suppose, is here in 
one shape or other among these river villagers and their sheikhs. 
What more absolutely certain than that the warlike tribes of the 
desert will come to seek it as soon as we have departed ? I am not going 
to venture upon any political forecast, and am only thinking of the in- 
evitable certainty that these unfortunate people will not be allowed to 
remain in peace, but must become a prey to a stronger and more in- 
dependent race. Before we came they were an abject people, poor and 
oppressed, but protected by the troops of their oppressors. We have 
taken away the oppressors, and in doing so we have taken away the 
only protection of the oppressed. We leave them rich instead of 
poor, and as abject as ever. What can be their fate but to find 
new oppressors ? 

It has always seemed to me a great pity and a sad mistake that 
when an expedition into an unknown, or little known, country is 
decided upon, the Government does not commission men learned in 
natural science to accompany it. I know that an archeologist was 
sent with Lord Napier’s expedition to Abyssinia; but neither on the 
Gold Coast, where we traversed the marvellous primeval forest of the 
equator, nor in South Africa, where we entered mountains believed 
to be rich in minerals, and passed through the forest of the Oliphant 
River, full of splendid timber, nor here, where the desert and the 
river valley both offered remarkable fields for investigation by the 
naturalist and the geologist, has any man of science accompanied our 
troops. It is not so with French expeditions, for the French recog- 
nise that after a war is forgotten, and its results are effaced by fresh 
political combinations, the fruits of the labour of the man of science 
remain a lasting benefit to mankind. I have often longed for a good 
practical geologist to explain to me the common sights of the desert— 
to tell me how on the tops of hills came those great fragments of 
petrified trees, which it is difficult to believe are not mere wood till 
their weight proclaims their conversion. There are the outer bark, 
the concentric rings of the wood, the fibre looking as though it had 


but yesterday been broken from the tree. Sometimes one comes 


across pieces of the pith from the head of the tree, looking fit to be 
eaten ; for this pith or heart of the top shoot of a date-palm is a 
delicacy, though, I fancy, few people have tasted it. Most travellers in 
Southern Spain have eaten the heart of the palmetto, which is sold on 
the platforms of the railway stations, and is a favourite morsel with 
the people. But to partake of the heart of a date-palm you must cut 
down or destroy the tree; and it is only in war, and even in war 
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only when a signal punishment has to be inflicted, such as it was 
my duty to inflict on Suleiman Wad Gamr, that so barbarous an act 
is likely to be committed. And so it came about that I have tasted 
this rare delicacy, which possesses the flavour of a filbert, with a far 
more tender and delicate aroma, and less solidity. 

Then there are the desert marbles, exceeding in beauty and variety 
of colour all I have seen elsewhere. There was a delicate purple 
vein in the side of a wady under which we slept one night that 
would have made the fortune of an Italian lapidary. The dead lay 
thick among rocks of pure white alabaster on the top of the ridge at 
Kirbekan. How, too, and when, were those masses of pudding-stone 
formed, which were quarried to build the pyramids of Belal? Was 
this once a great sea, which I find now shingly beach, and blocks of 
concrete formed of layers of shells embedded in cement? To me, in 
my ignorance, it is all a mystery. Is this wonderful desert of 
so little value that no geologist thought it worth his while to 
come, and the Geological Society sent no representative ? I want 
to be told, too, what strange powers do these plants possess that 
grow in the burning sand, far from the very thought of moisture ; 
what animals are these that burrow here, and that leave their foot- 
prints everywhere. These tracks on the clear fine sand afford an 
inexhaustible source of interest. There was one that puzzled me for 
many a long day, though it was very common. Everybody I asked 
attributed it to a lizard, till at last the mystery was solved. It was 
the track of one of those black beetles that stand on their fore legs 
and roll round balls backwards with their hind legs. I caught her 
at it—her is it, or him? I believe the balls are used to hatch eggs 
in. In England the male beetle would, I suppose, prepare the ball 
for the lady and roll it about, but out here the ladies work and the 
men look on. Had the illustrators of our old pictorial Bibles had a 
little more experience of Arab life, they would have drawn Joseph 
riding the ass, and Mary walking beside him carrying the child. 

But I need not go further than my own hut for interesting studies 
in natural history. I will begin with the mice, because they are the 
most numerous. The hut, I should premise, is made of tall stalks of 
deekhu, a kind of millet, bound by native grass rope to a framework 
of mimosa poles. Round the edge of the hut, inside, is a wall of mud 
bricks, about a foot high, useful, first, for preventing dust from 
blowing in under the stalks; and, secondly, as a safeguard against 
fire, as it catches cigarette ends and half-extinguished matches when 
thrown away. All day long the mice are running about chasing 
each other along this little wall, or climbing up the poles and eating 
the heads of grain which still remain on the stalk. They are most 
impudent and audacious. They come on my writing-table while I 
am at work, and eat the biscuit-crumbs after my morning cup of tea. 
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They climb into the lanthorn and eat the candle. Yesterday some 
grease was spilt on my blotting-paper, and this morning they ate the 
paper up. They run over my feet, and one has been bold enough to 
eat crumbs of bread placed on the toe of my slipper. Next to the 
mice, the lizards are in a majority; the big ones with uniform colour- 
ing and transparent orange-coloured tails, the little ones with brilliant 
stripes and bright blue tails. They are very combative. The big ones, 
I hear, eat the little ones. There is a little one without his tail cruising 
about my mat at this moment ; probably his tail has been eaten. This 
morning we saw two lizards fight. They seized each other, with their 
mouths, in the back or side, and bounded and flung themselves about. 
In the end, both apparently exhausted, for they panted violently, 
they sidled away from each other, and retired, each with his back 
arched exactly like that of an angry cat. But as a rule they are 
peaceably disposed, and are welcome visitors, for they eat up the 
little ants which bite and the flies which annoy. On the other hand, 
the little black ants eat up the large white ants, which swarm here, 
making their mud galleries up the poles and stalks, eating through 
the mats on the floor, and compelling us to erect stands for baggage 
and to remove our effects constantly. Then there are the rats—quiet 
inoffensive creatures that run round the hut and live on good terms 
with the mice and the lizards. There are not many of them. Next 
among my companions come two toads most friendly and familiar. 
For a long time I thought there was only one; but one day I was 
watching that one, when flop there fell from the wall to the ground 
another, and the two went off together with heavy clumsy jumps, as 
if they were shotted like Mark Twain’s frog. They live in the day- 
time in holes in the ground under the wall beside my table ; in the 
evening as it grows cool they come out. This morning I watched 
one of them returning to its cool retreat. Hitherto I had always 
seen them go in head foremost into a rather large hole; but this one 
let itself in backwards into a smaller hole beside the other. It was 
evidently a work of some difficulty, and involved much puffing and 
blowing and movement of the eyelids until by a series of jerks it was 
accomplished. Finally, there is a snake. I have not seen him, but 
my aide-de-camp, who lives in one end of the hut, has, and says he 
is black and about three feet long. I confess that the snake’s pre- 
sence disturbs me. The thick stalk roof over my head is incessantly 
rustling with the movement of mice, or rats, or lizards, and any 
unusual commotion there causes an uncomfortable sensation, and 
makes me look up nervously. He is probably perfectly harmless, 
but then, on the other hand, he may not be so; and, however remote 
the chance of his doing any harm, he is, and will always remain I 
fear, the one incongruous and disturbing element in our otherwise 
happy family. Going further afield there are many animals of interest. 
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At Kurot we had constant foxhunts, and here we have had one or two 
good runs. At Kurot we twice killed in the open. Here our fox 
has always got away. There is one fine strong handsome dark fox 
that we know well, but he is not likely to let us get the better of 
him. Two or three mornings ago we saw three buck in the desert, 
less than two miles from our huts; and gazelles have frequently been 
observed in the early morning on the flat grassy plain which we call 
Newmarket Heath. Here, too, for the first time, I have seen the 
gerboa, an animal like a diminutive kangaroo, which flits over the 
plain like a ghost as the shades of evening close in. 

The birds of the Soudan are both numerous and beautiful. The 
scarlet dhourra bird is not here now, he will return with the 
crops ; but we have the hoopoe with his beautiful crest, the bee-eater 
with his lovely colouring of green and bronze, the skylark with his 
cheery song, kingfishers white and black, plovers and terns. At 
Hamdab there was a black stork. Ibises, pelicans, and other water- 
birds were in profusion in the colder weather. I rode one morning 
into a flock of over sixty wild geese in a field of young wheat. 
Sandgrouse in large flights come down to the sandbanks to drink, and 
fall an easy prey to the gun. Seventy-three were shot here by one 
party a day or two ago. Nightjars flit silently about in the dusk. 
All these birds and beasts seem to have led a very happy life, 
and until we came here were perfectly fearless. One might walk 
close up to the sandgrouse, the wild geese awaited patiently on the 
water for the sportsman’s arrival, for the native harms them not. 
There are some lovely little birds that are the natives’ especial pets, 
brown and snug like small robins, but less pugnacious. The male 
has acrimson lake coloured head, throat, and breast, with dark green 
wings. I am told they are a species of avadavat. Whatever they be, 
they are charming little creatures. They build in the roofs of the 
native huts and hop about the rooms with perfect freedom and com- 
plete absence of fear. It is rather sad to think that even the 
birds will be the worse for our having come here, and no one in the 
world the better after we have gone. Even the doves have not been 
safe; they are very beautiful, of a soft brown colour, shot with 
purple, and with a dark ring round the neck. The Englishman, 
shooting for the pot, has not spared them. ‘ What a lovely morn- 
ing, let us go out and kill something! ” is the creed here, as wherever 
else the northern sportsman sets his foot. But when we have gone 
the birds will grow tame again and multiply. To them our going 
will be an unmixed good. 

We are living in clover now, for we are eating up the surplus 
luxuries, and bacon, oatmeal, rice, and dates are issued as rations. 
Fresh vegetables, however, are growing scarce. Tomatoes are over. 
Cucumbers and onions have grown disagreeably large. Bahmia, 
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a glutinous pod full of round seeds of a pleasant bitter flavour, is 
fairly abundant. Pumpkins still exist. The sweet melons on 
which we have been feasting will soon be a thing of the past, as 
the river is fast covering up the melon-beds on the sand-banks. 
For the Nile is rising, and has risen in all forty inches since the 
9th June, the last day on which the nilometer marked a fall. The 
last inhabitant in Dongola leaves it to-morrow. <A fortnight more and 
we shall be leaving too, and following the remainder of our stores, now 
being rapidly cleared out of Abu Fatmeh, down the swollen river. 
By the end of the month Ramadan, of which ten days have already 
passed, the natives tell us our steamers will be able to descend the 
cataracts. By the middle of August, for most of us at least, summer 
in the Soudan will only remain as a memory. Looking at it now, I 
can confidently assert it has not been a time of exceptional hardship. 
There was a short period when the troops did not live in luxury. The 
meat was lean and poor, the bread coarse and heavy. Tea, that 
greatest of all campaigning luxuries, failed us for a while; and coffee 
was a poor substitute, for there was no sugar, and ration coffee with- 
out sugar is not a palatable drink. But it was only for a short time. 
Marvellous efforts were made to bring up supplies, and by the time 
we were all hutted our rations were complete, clothing and boots had 
reached the men, and instruments and music had arrived. Our letters 
and papers never failed us; the parcel post brought tobacco and 
cigarettes, and other small luxuries from Cairo. Looking back on 
other campaigns, I can honestly say there was no hardship in this, 
in the true sense of the term, when once the return from the desert 
was accomplished. In that desert march, in which I had not the 
honour to share, I believe true hardship was known. I have heard 
of private soldiers giving a sovereign for a drink of water; of a 
corporal giving his watch and chain for one. But with that excep- 
tion there was nothing of which to complain. The officers who 
wrote grumbling letters to the press were men who had mistaken 
their profession, and should have stayed at home with their mothers. 
For to those of us who have known what it was to pass the summer 
heats marching and in tents in the plains of Central India, where in 
some corps one man in every five died of heat apoplexy, or who have 
seen a march in the awful atmosphere of the Gold Coast, the heat and 
the dust of the Soudan summer were but as child’s play. And the 
friends of those whom duty compels to remain stationed at Halfa and 
at Assouan may rest assured, on the word of an old campaigner, that 
the man who will rise early, live temperately, and not shirk taking 
exercise, will be as healthy there as in England, and will find the 
climate of the Soudan his friend, and not his enemy. 
Henry BRrackENBURY. 











MEDICAL SPECIALISM: A REJOINDER. 


Tue general physician, whose inevitable disappearance in the struggle 
for existence I lately foretold, has found a champion in Dr. H. B. 
Donkin, who has made my essay the pretext for unburdening his 
soul to the public of sentiments with which he had already edified an 
appreciative audience of first year’s students. Although I cannot 
lay claim to Dr. Donkin’s dialectical skill, I nevertheless feel it 
incumbent on me to endeavour to expose some of his many fal- 
lacies. The gist of my former article was that, owing to the de- 
velopment and expansion of the medical sciences during the last 
half century, specialism has now become a necessity. I then pro- 
ceeded to show that, as a matter of fact, it had already gained ground 
to such an extent that although a few “ pure”’ physicians still sur- 
vive, the type is irrevocably doomed. I further pointed out that the 
bulk of those who wear the badge of “ pure”’ physic are in reality 
“veiled specialists,” who live by one kind of disease whilst professing 
to treat all. In addition to this, I tried to explain a phenomenon 
which has perplexed many persons, viz., the attempted suppression 
within the medical profession of a system which can be seen to work 
well for the welfare of mankind, and which is accepted as natural and 
useful in every other calling. My opponent has not attempted to 
traverse any of the essential points in my argument, but has spent 
his force entirely on side issues where he has been tilting at mere 
windmills. Thus he endeavours to show that the “ pure” physician 
is not yet quite extinct, and states that there are still a large number, 
though they have not obtained “ pecuniary success.”’ Of course there 
may be hundreds of Harveys and Sydenhams, of Brodies and Jenners, 
but if they remain mute and inglorious they are practically non- 
existent. It will certainly be many years before the “ pure” phy- 
sician disappears as completely as the lamented dodo; it is even pos- 
sible that, like the Lithuanian auroch and the American bison, he 
may still be preserved for a long period under artificial conditions 
favourable to his maintenance. Again, he defends the “ veiled spe- 
cialist’’ on the curious ground that he does not “ deliberately ” choose 
his speciality, but has it thrust upon him. If, however, as is often 
the case, he “ deliberately” encourages the misapprehension on the 
part of the public whilst drawing the veil still more closely round 
him in the sight of the profession, I fail to see wherein he is superior 
* to the specialist who makes no pretence to be other than he is. 
According to Dr. Donkin, my argument proceeds on the two lines 
of invective, and a free use of “ misleading analogy.’”’ The former 
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he returns in kind, and he has failed to show that the latter are in 
any way “misleading.” The complaint of “ imputation of motives” 
would be pathetic did it not so irresistibly remind one of Gracchus 
denouncing sedition. For years, as I have already shown, specialism 
and its votaries have been hooted and brayed at. When, however, 
one of the proscribed party dares to reply in language perhaps not 
strictly complimentary, a cry of surprise and pain is heard. Perhaps 
the specialist ought rather to turn the other cheek to the smiter, and 
lick the foot that kicks him :— 


‘« Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last, 
You spurned me such a day ; another time 
You called me dog, and for these courtesies” 


let me reverently kiss the hem of your garment! Dr. Donkin takes 
the Royal College of Physicians in an especial manner under his pro- 
tection, and waxes fiercely indignant at my supposed disparagement 
of that learned body. But what is my offence? I alluded to the 
College only in a casual manner as opposing specialism, as it has 
done several other things, in which it has played the part of Mrs. 
Partington in her historic contest with the Atlantic. I should be 
the last person to say a word against that estimable institution. 
It has a library kept almost as jealously closed against intruders 
as a seraglio; it does its work as a second-rate licensing board with 
fair efficiency ; and it discharges the delicate duties of a Mrs. Grundy 
to the higher ranks of the profession with a “leniency” of which 
Dr. Donkin speaks with an: unction almost suggestive of personal 
gratitude. But is it intended to imply that human passions and 
weaknesses have no part in the dignified conclaves of the Areopagus 
of Pall Mall East? Surely one has heard of favouritism and caprice 
in the election of Fellows? of jealousy and malice in the exclusion 
of men too eminent for that level of decorous mediocrity which is 
the characteristic feature of this as of more famous academies? To 
say thus much is, after all, only to assert that the College of Physi- 
cians is an assembly made up of merely human units. A graver 
charge is the accusation that I have made an attack on general prac- 
titioners. This is simply inaccurate, as no one who has read my article 
needs to be told. On the contrary, I showed that the rank and file 
of the profession are now so well educated as to be able to dispense 
with any assistance but that of specialists, and that, owing to the 
“levelling up” of the general practitioner not less than to the 
development of specialism, the general physician has become a super- 
fluity. Wherein, it may be asked, does the physician who is not a 
specialist differ from the well-trained general practitioner? Both - 
have received precisely the same professional education. When they 
emerged from the chrysalis condition of students they were still, so 
far as acquirements went, on a footing of perfect equality in the 
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measure of their respective abilities. On comparing them ten years 
later it would have been found that, whilst the general practitioner 
had the wider experience, the physician had a deeper theoretical 
knowledge on some points, though his memory of others had grown 
‘hazy ; in fact that, will he nill he, he was drifting towards a more or 
less pronounced specialization. It is obvious that, as in each case 
these tendencies must persist and indeed increase, the only truly “ all 
round” adviser must be the general practitioner who continues to see 
and treat disease in all its forms, his sphere of activity embracing the 
whole area of physical suffering, and the panorama of each individual 
life unfolding itself before his eyes. Between highly-educated 
universal healers on the one hand, therefore, and specialist experts on 
the other, there is no room left for the physician, who is now nothing 
better than a mutilated general practitioner. I certainly did show 
historically that when an entirely new method of practice came into 
vogue the general practitioner opposed it, but in adopting this attitude 
he was merely fighting pro domo sud. I yield to none in my admira- 
tion for the general practitioner. I know him to be, as a rule, less 
moved by mercenary considerations than any other class of medical 
men; in him the virtues which the gratitude of humanity is wont to 
ascribe to our profession shine with the brightest lustre; and he is 
probably the most useful member of the community at large. But he 
too is human, and his actions must occasionally “smell of mortality.” 

Dr. Donkin complains (p. 67) that I offer no definition of 
specialism, whilst later on (p. 70) he endeavours to prove that my 
definition is a bad one. It is kind of him to help me to a better, but 
I cannot adopt his amendment. ‘ Concentration of one’s powers on 
a single organ” is, on Dr. Donkin’s own showing, not often possible ; 
but a man may usefully take a “region ” or a group of closely inter- 
connected organs as the “object”’ of his special study. A few other 
subjects of trifling importance will presently be referred to, but I 
will now proceed to the writer’s main proposition. He asserts that 
specialism is not a benefit to the public—(a) Because it leads to a 
multitude of counsellors, who are not only unnecessary but expensive ; 
(b) Because it is difficult to ascertain who is the right specialist to 
consult until a correct diagnosis has been made, when the use of a 
specialist becomes ipso facto unnecessary ; and, lastly, (c) Because it 
is clear to all who know anything of clinical medicine and pathology 
that the men who pay exclusive attention to special organs of the 
body are not those who are best qualified to investigate or treat even 
the diseases that are assumed to belong to those special organs. 
This is a very pretty quarrel as it stands, as Sir Lucius would say, and 
it is rather disappointing to find that my opponent has made s0 little 
of his own case. Dr. Donkin is as sparing in proof as he is copious 
and confident in assertion. He seems to think that his statements are 
self-evident propositions needing no demonstration ; at any rate he 
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vouchsafes none. He has drawn a picture of a patient suffering from 
rheumatism complicated with various local affections, whose bed is 
surrounded by a number of specialists, each provided with his instru- 
ment of investigation. But I fail to see why all these specialists 
should attend at the same time. The fact is that in any given case in 
which various local complications arise, the intelligent general prac- 
titioner of the present day does, as occasion arises, call in the 
specialist whom he thinks most likely to be helpful. Whether one 
“pure” physician is called in consultation frequently or different 
specialists are employed from time to time, I do not see that there 
would be much difference as regards expense; indeed, the cost of 
special advice would probably be much less, as the disease would have 
a better chance of running a favourable course, and complications 
would be guarded against which would otherwise prolong the illness 
and largely increase the cost. 

As regards Dr. Donkin’s second objection, it may be remarked 
that the patient is either under the care of a general practitioner 
who can guide him to a proper selection, or he chooses a specialist 
for himself. In the former case no mistake is likely to be made, 
whilst in the latter it rarely occurs. A person with loss of voice is 
scarcely likely to go to a skin doctor, if he is getting blind he does 
not consult an aurist, and if deaf he does not expect to be cured by an 
orthopedist. To pretend, however, that the diagnosis once satistac- 
torily made there is no further use for the specialist is opposed to 
every-day experience. It is precisely in treatment that the specialist’s 
superiority is most conspicuous. Dr. Donkin’s third argument, that 
specialists are not the persons best qualified to deal with even those 
diseases which come within their own chosen province, is a statement 
so paradoxical in itself, that some slight elucidation was surely 
required. Dr. Donkin, however, is wise in his generation and gives 
his opinion without his reasons. To the public who have the most 
vital interest in coming to a right decision in the matter, a demon- 
stration of the superiority of specialism seems, as a patient of mine 
expressed it, like an argument to prove that A is the first letter in 
the alphabet. Dr. Donkin, however, denies the competence of the 
lay judgment on this subject, and sneers at my calling the “public 
voice” to bear witness on my behalf. It never does any society or 
corporation much harm to let in a little daylight from the outside on 
their proceedings, and it is to be noted that I invoked the testimony 
of the enlightened public, including medical men as well as outsiders, 
on one definite point as to which they are in my opinion pre-eminently 
fitted to decide, viz. the results of treatment. No one of course would 
think of attaching much importance to even the most cultured lay 
opinion on technical details or questions of scientific speculation, but 
in the domain of practical result there can be no more competent 
tribunal. 
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As to my analogies, Dr. Donkin has not shown that they are 
inapplicable. Even if law and engineering were not strictly com- 
parable to medicine from a scientific point of view, it is surely a 
somewhat remarkable fact that whilst specialism has bred such bitter 
passions in one of these professions, it should be regarded with toler- 
ance and even favour in the other two. But I maintain that my 
adversary is altogether wrong in fact as well as in spirit. There is 
a natural connection between all branches of the law in fundamental 
points, such as procedure, the construction of statutes, and the rules 
of evidence. Again it may be allowed that the specialist barrister is 
retained by the “ expert attorney ;”’ but who directs the client to the 
latter, who often confines himself to a highly specialized line of 
practice? As for the connection between the various branches of 
scientific engineering being nothing more than a “ verbal tie,” 
Dr. Donkin will, if he inquires, find the notion scouted by every 
properly educated member of that profession, who will tell him that 
all the many branches of their science rest on a common basis of 
mechanical and physical truths. 

Dr. Donkin does not disdain to repeat the usual twaddle that 
specialism must be dangerous because it is impossible to treat 
the body as a machine in which the component parts can be studied 
and dealt with piecemeal apart from their connection with the rest. 
“The body is an organism not a mechanism,” &c. Most true, but 
who denies it? Certainly not enlightened specialists. Surely it is 
time that “ purists” should clear their minds of this cant, for it is 
nothing else. I must again refer my opponent to my former article 
in which great stress is laid on the necessity for a professional educa- 
tion of the widest and most thorough kind as an indispensable 
preliminary to specialization. I insisted, moreover, on the desira- 
bility of this training being followed and completed by the largest 
and most varied experience in miscellaneous practice. Such disad- 
vantages as are fairly chargeable to specialism have already been 
fully set forth by me in my former article, in which I also indicated 
the antidote, or rather the prophylactic. On the other hand, this 
constant talk of the organic unity of the body and the interdepen- 
dence of its various parts, though no doubt perfectly true in a certain 
sense, is, as Dr. Donkin would say, “well calculated to produce a 
pseudological effect on the minds of those who mistake words for 
things.” It sounds well and appeals to that considerable class of 
semi-cultured persons who profess always to walk in the light of a 
large philosophy, carrying as it were an electric illuminator into 
places where the humble rushlight of common sense would guide 
them better. Granting, as every one must of course do, the intimate 
connection between the different organs and parts of the human 
body, does it follow that specialism in practice is either dangerous or 
in any way reprehensible? The body is often said to have an 
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analogy with a state in which all the organs and parts are under the 
sway of a supreme ruler—the brain. It would be more exact to 
compare it to a union of states in which the federal laws prevail in 
general on foreign matters, whilst the more important home affairs 
enjoy the benefit of state rights. The affectation of studying every 
gripe and every pimple on the broadest principles of transcendental 
pathology is fraught with dangers greater than any that can be 
proved against specialism even when most narrow. The least draw- 
back of this sham philosophy is that it is so often absurdly ineffectual, 
its failures being all the more glaring by reason of the airs of superi- 
ority which accompany them. Indeed many general physicians 
practise a /aissez faire policy as a formal system, conveniently leaving 
everything to the vis medicatrizx, and pocketing fees for looking on at 
the working of morbid processes without any attempt at interference. 
It would perhaps show a “deplorable spirit” on my part to suggest 
that the contempt which many medical philosophers profess for local 
remedies may sometimes arise from inability to apply them just as 
scepticism about the effect of drugs is often found associated with a 
certain want of familiarity with the Pharmacopeia. 

Dr. Donkin affirms “ that almost all the greatest advancements in 
medical knowledge have come from our general hospitals” (p. 77). 
If this be the case I should like to know to what general hospital we 
owe the introduction of Peruvian bark, or antimony, or iodine, or 
cocaine? Was vaccination discovered in a general hospital? Was 
any one of the splendid series of experiments of Pasteur, which have 
raised Jenner’s great idea from an isolated empirical fact to the 
dignity of a scientific law, performed within the walls of a general 
hospital ? Medical treatment has made no greater step of late years 
than in the management of fevers ; was the work of Stewart, Jenner, 
or Murchison done in general hospitals? Did Hansen detect the 
parasite of leprosy, or Koch that of tubercle, in a general hospital ? 
Are the triumphs of ovariotomy and abdominal section to be reckoned 
among “the great advancements” which have come from general 
hospitals? Take diseases of the eye, ear, throat, and skin, will 
Dr. Donkin kindly name one improvement in the diagnosis or treat- 
ment of any of these that has come from a general physician or 
surgeon? The fact is that a general hospital is about the last place 
from which one would naturally expect any striking innovation to 
come. Such institutions are from the conditions of their existence 
schools of routine, and the natural homes of medical “idols of the 
cave.” Originality on the part of a physician or surgeon is looked 
upon with suspicion by his colleagues, and the scientific Phaeton too 
often finds his wings melt in the fierce heat of unfriendly and not 
altogether disinterested criticism. Dr. Donkin may possibly remem- 
ber a recent case in which a physician to a general hospital, who was 
labouring with honest endeavour to determine the action of a drug, 
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was traduced in the lay press by a colleague who did not dare to 
sign his name. 

My adversary twits specialists with overlooking disease in other 
organs, even when it is a manifestation of the same disorder which 
they are treating in the part to which they professedly devote them- 
selves. He is good enough again to take the throat as an example, 
and points out that in cases of “advanced consumption,” whilst the 
throat is being “ vainly and perhaps harmfully treated for an inde- 
finite time,” the real cause of the disease in the lungs has “ totally 
escaped detection.”” Dr. Donkin is possibly not aware, on the other 
hand, that in a large number of cases of pulmonary disease, the lung 
affection becomes quiescent whilst the patient is carried off by 
“throat consumption,” perhaps one of the most painful of all diseases. 
In such cases we too often find “ pure physicians ”’ ordering medica- 
ments which are absolutely ineffectual or dangerously destructive, 
whilst the remedies of the specialist will at once relieve the sufferings 
and nearly always prolong the life of the unfortunate patient. It 
would be foolish to deny that mistakes such as Dr. Donkin describes 
are sometimes made, for specialists are no more exempt from careless- 
ness or ignorance than general physicians. Such errors on the part 
of specialists, however, far from being of common occurrence are rela- 
tively rare, and in any case they are due not to any faultiness 
inherent in the system, but entirely to the deficiencies of the indi- 
vidual. 

If specialism tends to make a man narrow, on the other hand uni- 
versalism has the worse effect of making him too broad for practical 
usefulness. A habit is engendered of treating the body as a whole 
independently of its various members—an error opposite in character 
to that imputed to specialism, and entailing consequences immensely 
more disastrous in practice. Fanatical specialists may possibly be 
found who treat all affections by local remedies alone, but they are 
quite alone, the knowledge necessary to avoid so flagrant an error 
being the common property of the medical profession. To think 
that any one can be a really good specialist without a thorough know- 
ledge of the broad foundations of medicine, is as absurd as to suppose 
that a man could settle “‘ the doctrine of the enclitic De,” or unravel 
the subtleties of the Latin subjunctive without knowing the general 
principles of grammar. On the other hand, general physicians who 
treat all complaints “constitutionally” are frequently to be met with. 
The harm done in the latter case is very serious, for the neglect of 
local measures is irremediable, when destruction of important parts 
or narrowing of vital passages has taken place. How often is “ general 
debility” made accountable for symptoms for which a well-defined 
local cause could easily be found by those who know where and how 
to seek for it? How many local sins has “rheumatism” been made 
to answer for? and “gout,” that refuge of the destitute diagnos- 
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tician? As for those universal scapegoats, the ‘“‘ stomach” and the 
“‘liver,”’ the local symptoms which these organs are credited with the 
power of producing are as the sands on the sea-shore. ‘ Nerves,’’ 
also—the modern synonym for the obsolete “ spleen” and the still 
more rococo “ vapours ”’—stand many a puzzled pundit in good stead 
when pressed for an explanation of sensations and symptoms. If 
Dr. Donkin will allow me to refer to the province in which I am 
most at home, I could mention numerous instances within my own 
knowledge, in which disease in the larynx, figuratively speaking 
“ oross as a mountain, open, palpable,” had been attributed either to 
the fancy of the patient or to causes existing only in the equally vain 
imagination of the physician. Thus, loss of voice caused by the pre- 
sence of a growth on one or other of the vocal cords has in some cases 
been attributed to “cold,” in others to “ debility,’ in others, again, 
to “ hysteria.” One particular instance is within my recollection of 
a lady who had been treated for loss of voice during five years by 
several physicians of the widest knowledge, whose remedies were of 
as little avail as the Mumbo Jumbo of a Zulu medicine-man. It 
would be difficult to say how much suffering is caused by the dog-in- 
the-manger attitude of “ purists ” towards specialists. Not long ago 
one of the most prominent of “the great clinical physicians and 
pathologists,” of whom, as we learn from Dr. Donkin, the “ English 
profession is justly proud,” on being consulted in a case of severe and 
wide-spread ulceration of the throat, urged on the patient the neces- 
sity of taking food. On being asked, however, how swallowing was 
to be accomplished, he took refuge in general principles, which doubt- 
less proved consolatory to the starving patient. After a few days of 
suffering which no attempt was made to relieve, a specialist was 
called in, who by local medication speedily effected a cure. In 
another case of which I have personal knowledge, a patient who had 
been treated by most of the luminaries of the College of Physicians, 
for organic disease of the brain, in a moment of happy inspiration 
sought the advice of an oculist, who cured him at once and per- 
manently by fitting him with an appropriate pair of spectacles. In 
this case special knowledge restored a life to comfort and usefulness 
which “‘ wide ” knowledge had very nearly utterly wrecked. Again, 
most medical men are familiar with cases in which disease of such 
concrete objectivity as tumours in the substance of the brain and 
spinal cord had been treated by “clinicians and pathologists” of 
great repute as hysteria and epilepsy. When to all this is added the 
fact that special methods of examination often reveal the presence of 
grave general disease long before the eye which is lighted only by 
“wide knowledge” perceives anything at all ominous of evil, I 
apprehend that enough has been said to establish the superiority in 
the realm of medical practice, of knowledge, which however “arrow,” 
‘is exact. 
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My critic appears to fancy that I have made a fatal admission in 
allowing that a specialist may induce the world to credit him with 
more skill or talent than he actually possesses. By what complex 
process of “pseudo-logical” reasoning does he bring himself to believe 
that the admission of a proposition so absolutely axiomatic in its 
nature can be damaging to anybody? The statement is surely 
applicable to others than specialists, at least of the operative order, as 
pretence or want of skill on the part of the latter is almost certain to 
be detected as soon as they are compelled to come to the sticking- 
place. The mere physician, however, may conceal his inefficiency 
beneath the cloak of mysterious profundity, or drown inquiry in a 
torrent of fatuous verbosity, without risk of having his words sub- 
jected to the immediate test of hard fact. In general physic a man 
may be an impostor to the end of a long life without being found out. 
Swift detection and exposure, however, await the specialist who 
merely trades on a reputation without solid basis. 

Dr. Donkin brackets together “clinical teachers and pathologists,”’ 
forgetting the fact that specialism has prevailed so far even in the 
stronghold of ‘ pure’”’ physic as to have made such a combination 
preposterous. The professed pathologist, it need hardly be said, is as 
much a specialist nowadays as the professed physiologist, and there 
is as little connection between clinical teaching and pathology as 
there is between geography and pure mathematics. 

My antagonist has such an enviable superabundance of energy that 
in the very whirlwind of his passion against me he can strike a pass- 
ing blow at the ancient Egyptians and modern Americans. The 
former, we are told, walked in “ ways that were dark” so far as 
medicine was concerned, whilst the latter have the avidity of the 
Athenians for every new thing. Unless Dr. Donkin has been 
favoured with special and exclusive information about the medical 
knowledge of the Egyptians, I do not see how he can speak of it 
with such confident contempt. Who can tell how much clinical 
insight and therapeutical skill they really possessed? The sneer 
about their “vain treatment of symptoms ”’ is quite in the key of the 
medical pseudo-philosopher. Can Dr. Donkin himself in most cases 
of disease that come before him treat anything but symptoms? If 
the Egyptians treated symptoms successfully, I maintain that what- 
ever their knowledge may have been their practice was more efficient 
than that of modern medicine, even of the “ widest” range. As for 
our trans-Atlantic relations, I am surprised to find that the rapid 
spread of specialism amongst them is attributed to a mere love of 
novelty and a sordid desire for gain. Dr. Donkin must surely be 
aware that there is scarcely a department of surgery or medicine that 
has not been enriched by the research and originality of American 
practitioners. Indeed their disregard for dogma combined with their 
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highly inventive faculty has, perhaps, done more towards the cure of 
disease than all the learning of European philosophers. 

I suppose I must take some notice of my opponent’s insinuation— 
as impertinent in tone as it is barbarous in expression—that spe- 
cialists, and especially throat-specialists, are exposed to the temptation 
of “fabulating” disease. But granting that the power of seeing 
regions beyond the ken of the patient must act as an incentive to 
deception, can it be said that the general physician is altogether 
exempt from the temptation to “ fabulate ” all sorts of morbid con- 
ditions, dealing as he usually does, with parts not only invisible but 
often beyond the sufferer’s power of accurate localization? More- 
over, if a laryngologist should yield to the temptation, has the patient 
no means of having his statement checked? Are there no other 
shepherds in Arcadia? No brethren of the mirror to whom “all his 
faults observed, set in a note-book, learned and conned by rote” are 
a source of pure and lofty gratification? The knowledge that his 
diagnosis may at any time be submitted to the revision of a jealous 
rival whose interest as well as inclination it is to catch him tripping, 
must greatly help the throat specialist in repressing any temptation 
to “fabulate.”” The general physician has no such direct check upon 
his inventive faculty ; where all is a matter of more or less probable 
conjecture, a man has only to uphold his opinion with an air of suffi- 
cient conviction, and some plausible sophistry, to have it accepted 
and acted on. 

Putting aside the amenities which Dr. Donkin has introduced, the 
question between us is not whether specialism in the abstract is 
superior to broad general knowledge, but whether at the present 
stage of scientific progress anything else than specialism more or 
less limited in its range be possible in consulting practice. The 
subject is not merely of academical interest; it is one of the utmost 
importance for the public, for science, and for the medical profession 
itself. I put the public first because it cannot be too strongly urged 
or too often repeated, that specialism in the sphere of medical prac- 
tice must be judged primarily if not solely by its results to suffering 
humanity. Any ill effect, real or supposed, which it may have on 
the mental constitution of the practitioner, or on the organisation of 
the profession is an altogether secondary consideration. Salus poputli 
suprema lex est. Much might be written on the decline and fall of 
“pure” physic, but it is useless to pursue the subject. On the other 
hand, specialism being a movement founded on the true principle of 
progress, and in harmony with the general “ stream of tendency ”’ in 
these days, will gain strength and volume as it advances, sweeping 
away in its victorious current all the rubbish of pedantic prejudice 
and malicious bigotry that formerly defiled its waters and hindered 
their flow. 

Moret, MackENZIE. 
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THERE are probably none who can any longer doubt that among the 
many questions of domestic policy which will be submitted to the new 
electorate for decision, that of the relation between Church and State 
will be one perhaps of the earliest in point of time, as it will certainly 
not be the least in point of difficulty and importance. The question 
is not regarded as yet within the range of “ practical politics ” in 
England, but there are not wanting signs that an organised endeavour 
to advance it to that position will shortly be made by those who are 
opposed to the Establishment. In Scotland the question has been more 
rapidly pushed to the front, and partly because more energy has been 
expended there by those opposed to any connection between Church 
and State, partly because the unfortunate divisions of Presbyterianism, 
and consequent rivalry between the Churches, have seemed to offer a 
more favourable field for the labours of the association established 
under the high-sounding title of The Society for the Liberation of 
Religion from State Patronage and Control. It is not necessary to 
prove, because I do not suppose that anyone who thinks on the matter 
at all can possibly doubt, that the answer which is given to the ques- 
tion in the one country can fail to have a most important bearing upon 
that which will be returned in the other. In other words, the contest 
is not in any way one in which the merits of different Churches or 
systems of Church government are involved; it is not one as to 
whether Episcopacy or Presbytery is to be preferred, but whether the 
State, as a State, is any longer to have any concern with the maintain- 
ance or recognition of religion. Looked at in this light, the question 
whether the Church of Scotland shall continue to exist as an Estab- 
lished Church cannot fail, or at least ought not to fail, to have a 
powerful interest for those who desire to maintain the connection 
between Church and State in England. 

While the main issue is the same, the problem presented for con- 
sideration in England and Scotland differs in some important respects. 
In England the Church is a large, rich, and powerful corporation, 
outnumbering all other denominations, and relatively stronger alike 
in importance and political influence. But, on the other hand, the 
richer and more powerful among the other denominations in England 
differ more materially alike in doctrine and government from the 
Church of England than do the chief rivals of the Church of Scot- 
land from her. It is not even possible to suggest that the disesta- 
blishment of the Church of England would lead to the union with 
her of any of the other English denominations ; but the fact that 
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more than 30 per cent. of the population of Scotland belong to 
Churches nearly allied in doctrine and government is often made the 
basis of an assertion that if the question of establishment were only 
out of the way, union would be certain to follow. It is probably 
true that at no previous time did there exist a more general desire 
that something should be done to put an end to the divisions which 
exist and to the waste of power and resources which they cause, and 
it is far from being my idea to do or to say anything which would 
render a result in itself so much to be desired more difficult of attain- 
ment. At the same time, it would be a mistake to suppose that the 
difficulties in the way of union are really so slight or so entirely on 
the surface as they seem to those who look at the question from the 
outside. It will be my endeavour to show that principles are involved 
as to which no compromise is possible, and which have been main- 
tained, with varying success no doubt, but with unbroken consistency, 
for a period of more than three hundred years. 

The position of the Church of Scotland has always been that it 
is not only the right but the duty of the State to recognise and sup- 
port the Church; that it is for the advantage both of the Church 
and of the State that such an alliance should be formed, and that it 
should be maintained on correct principles, the authority of each 
being supreme within its own sphere. She believes that such an 
alliance is the best, if not the only way, of securing real freedom of 
jurisdiction to the Church in spiritual matters, and at the same time 
of checking the narrowness and intolerance which history proves 
are only too apt to prevail in Voluntary Churches. The contrary 
principle denies not only the duty but the right of the State to sup- 
port or in any way take cognisance of religion. However much it 
may be desired, it is difficult to see how any one can hope to recon- 
cile these absolutely contradictory propositions. The connection 
between Church and State may be severed, but you do not thereby 
get rid of the principle that there ought to be a connection, nor 
convert those who hold one view into adherents of the other. The 
Church of Scotland never was a Voluntary Church; voluntaryism 
is in Scotland but a thing of yesterday, and until the present cen- 
tury had run a quarter of its course it was scarcely heard of, and 
it is not even yet a test of membership in any of the Scottish 
Churches. It is absolutely true that no one of the secessions which 
have taken place from the Church of Scotland has taken place in any 
sense on account of the seceders’ dislike to the principle of a State 
Church. A brief historical statement will establish these positions, 
although I think I might assume that they will not be seriously 
called in question. 

The Reformation in Scotland may be dated from the year 1560, 
the year of Knox’s return from Geneva, and the year in which the 
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first General Assembly of the Church of Scotland was convened. 
In 1567 an Act was passed which established and ratified the con- 
stitution of the reformed Church. Although repealed in 1584, it was 
renewed by the Act of 1592, which declared that the Act of 1584 
should not “disrogate anything to the privilege which God has 
given to the spiritual office-bearers in the Kirk concerning heads of 
religion, matters of heresy, excommunication, collation, or deprivation 
of ministers, or any sic essential censures, specially grounded and 
having the warrant of the word of God ”’—words which make it quite 
plain that the Church was not deriving authority from the State, but 
that there was an alliance between two high and independent con- 
tracting powers. In 1662 this Act was repealed, but it was again 
expressly renewed and confirmed by the Revolution Settlement of 1690 
in the following words: “ As also they do establish, ratify, and con- 
firm the Presbyterian Church government and discipline ; that is to 
say the government of the Church by kirk sessions, presbyteries, pro- 
vincial synods, and general assemblies, ratified and established by the 
114 Act James VI. anno 1592, entitled Ratification of the Liberty of 
the Kirk.” And in addition that Act repealed all statutes inconsistent 
with its policy which had been passed in the previous hundred years. 
By another Act in the same year lay patronage in the Church was 
put anend to. The next step which should be noticed are the events 
of 1707, and the position in which the Church was placed by the 
Treaty of Union and Act of Security of that year. The provisions 
of the Treaty of Union in regard to the Church occupy about one- 
fifth of the entire Act, and any one who reads it can see how precise 
and elaborate they are, and in how much higher a position the 
Church is placed, and how much more jealously her liberties are 
sought to be preserved, than is the case with any of the other dis- 
tinctive institutions of Scotland mentioned by name. 

The Act of Security declares that the establishment of the Pres- 
byterian Church “shall be held and observed as a fundamental and 
essential condition of any Treaty of Union, without any alteration 
thereof or derogation thereto in any sort for ever,” while the Treaty 
of Union itself declares. that “it shall be for ever held and adjudged 
to be and observed as fundamental and essential conditions of the 
said Union.” In 1712 lay patronage was re-introduced by the Act 
of Queen Anne, rapidly passed through both Houses of Parliament 
before the people realised what was being done, and in spite of the 
most urgent remonstrances of the Church. 

The Cameronian party kept aloof from the settlement of 1690, 
because they held that the State and the people to all generations 
were bound by the National Covenants, and would acknowledge no 
civil government which did not wholly accept them; but the Covenants 
themselves imply most completely the principle of an Establishment 
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of religion. The secession of the Erskines, or Original Secession, was 
caused by disapproval of action taken by the Assembly itself, but 
not by any fear of the civil court. It was certainly not on account 
of any dislike, real or supposed, to the alliance between Church and 
State, but because the seceders alleged that the Assembly itself had 
trampled on the rights inherently belonging to a Christian people. 
Gillespie formed the Relief Church because the Assembly ordered him 
to take part in settling a minister against the will of the people. It 
was a Union between the Secession and Relief Churches which formed 
the United Presbyterian Church of the present day. 

It will be seen that none of these secessions had their origin from 
any objection to the vital principle for which the Church of Scotland 
has always contended. It certainly cannot be said that the Disruption 
of 1843 had anything to do with dislike of this principle. It is of 
course impossible within the space assigned to me to enter into even 
the most meagre account of the circumstances which led to this 
greatest of all the secessions from the Church of Scotland. The 
subject has, moreover, been thoroughly thrashed out by others far 
more competent for the task than I can ever hope to be ; but if there 
is one fact more certain in history than another, it is that it was not 
caused by any dissatisfaction with the principle of an alliance between 
Church and State. On account of the change of front, however, 
which is undoubtedly taking place on the part of some members of 
the Free Church, it may not be amiss to recall the emphatic and 
almost passionate way in which the principle was maintained by the 
Disruption fathers. In the protest laid on the table of the General 
Assembly, in 1843, by Dr. Welsh, there occurs a passage asserting 
the “right and duty of the civil magistrate to maintain and support 
an Establishment of religion in accordance with God’s word.” And 
Dr. Chalmers, from the-chair of the first General Assembly of the 
Free Church, said, “ Though we quit the Establishment we go out on 
the Establishment principle; we quit a vitiated Establishment, but 
would rejoice in returning toa pure one. To express it otherwise, 
we are the advocates of a national recognition and national support 
of religion, and we are not voluntaries.” There are on record the 
last utterances of Dr. Chalmers, which were emphatic protests in 
favour of a national Establishment of religion. In fact, so completely 
is the principle embedded in the constitution of the Free Church, 
that it is declared to be a fundamental article of that constitution, 
and in 1873 it was the unanimous opinion of four of the best lawyers 
in Scotland, three of whom are still alive, that no majority of the 
Free Church, however large, could lawfully alter the constitution of 
the Church on this point in face of a protesting minority of its 
members. 


It would be presumption on my part to say when what has been 
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walled “ the atheistic maxim” that civil government has only to do 
with the outward and secular affairs of nations, had its origin. It 
was traced by the late Dr. Begg to the time of the French Revolu- 
tion. Be that as it may, it made little progress in Scotland till the 
agitation for the Roman Catholic Relief Bill of 1829, as well as that 
for the Reform Bill, and in so far was political in its nature. Pro- 
bably it came in part from America, which at that time many Dis- 
senting ministers regarded asa model State, and one to which our 
own should conform. The feeling in its favour was at the time 
stimulated by the attempt of Chalmers to get money from the State 
for the endowment of his new churches, which the Dissenters could 
not but feel would be rivals to them in overgrown parishes where, 
while the Church had slept, they had had it all their own way. It 
was very intense from 1833 to 1840, when it died away, partly from 
the thorough defeat of its advocates in point of argument, and partly 
from the more engrossing nature of “the ten years’ conflict,” then 
at its height. It was their alliance during the Voluntary Contro- 
versy that paved the way for the union of the Relief and Secession 
Churches in 1846; and very soon after, attempts were made to 
induce the Free Church to change its policy in the direction of 
voluntaryism, but at that time without success. During the next 
twenty years a change of ground in this direction on the part of the 
Free Church began to be made manifest, and in the ten years pre- 
ceding 1873 active negotiations for union with the United Presby- 
terians were carried on, and were only brought to an abortive con- 
clusion when it seemed likely that if a union was consummated, with 
voluntaryism left even an open question, the constitutional minority 
of the Free Church might be found entitled to the exclusive pos- 
session of the property of that Church. 

This brief historical retrospect, the facts in which will not, I think, 
be seriously called in question, may serve to show how deeply rooted 
in Scottish Presbyterianism is the principle of a national Establish- 
ment of religion. That it is thoroughly acceptable to the Scottish 
people is shown by their attachment to the Church of Scotland during 
all its history, and not least by what has happened since 1843. It 
will be seen that the principle has been for three hundred years an 
integral part of the constitution of the reformed Church. The “ West- 
minster Confession of Faith,’’ which is a standard of the Established 
and Free Churches alike, says, “That it is the duty of the civil 
magistrate to take order that the truth of God be kept pure and 
entire, and all the ordinances of God duly settled, administered, and 
observed.” No branch of the Presbyterian Church in Scotland has 
ever yet ventured to make the opposite maxim a test of communion 
or membership. The State may, indeed, retire from the alliance with 
the Church, and if ever a vote of the people of Scotland should have 
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that result, the Church will know how to accept the decision ; but it 
would certainly not affect her view of the principle at stake. She will 
uphold it in the future alike in prosperity and in adversity, in sunshine 
and in shade, as she has ever done in the past. That this will be done 
in no narrow or selfish spirit need not now be doubted, for the Church 
is proud to acknowledge that she holds her position not for herself 
alone but as a sacred trust for the people of Scotland ; and indeed, it 
is not hers to barter away, even for the blessings of peace, were she 
willing to do so. The Church may appeal with confidence to her 
recent history in proof of her anxious desire for conciliation and 
peace. For years after 1843 she was assailed with the most violent 
and slanderous accusations, but’ continued quietly repairing the 
breaches made in her walls by the calamities of that year. Year by 
year she increased in strength and prosperity, doing the work com- 
mitted to her in soberness and peace, and keeping up to the best of 
her ability with the increasing requirements of the country. It 
took her a quarter of a century to recover her position and strength, 
but from 1843 to the present time she has added and endowed three 
hundred and forty parish churches (most of them having also manses) 
at a cost of £2,200,000. It is estimated that in 1843 there were 
350,000 communicants in the Church of Scotland. The Free Church 
claimed at the time to have taken away a large majority of them; 
but supposing one-half to have remained, the increase in the mem- 
bership of the Church of Scotland since that time is far in excess of 
the corresponding rate of increase of the whole population of Scotland. 
In 1853, the Church had 544,000 communicants, or an increase of 
more than 200 per cent. In the ten years from 1873 to 1883, the 
increase was 83,000, against 19,500 in the Free Church, and 13,600 
in the United Presbyterian Church. 

The first use made by the Church of her returning prosperity was to 
agitate for and at last secure the abolition of the unjust Act of 1712; 
her second, to invite others to share the prosperity and privileges she 
herself enjoyed. Patronage was abolished in 1874, and in 1875 the 
first step towards union was taken. In 1878 a resolution was passed 
which contained the following declaration : ‘The General Assembly 
renew the expression of their hearty willingness and desire to take all 
possible steps consistent with the maintenance and support of an 
Establishment, to promote the co-operation in good works and the 
reunion of Churches having a common origin, adhering to the same 
Confession of Faith, and the same system of government and wor- 
ship;” and further on it contained an earnest wish “to consider 
what other Churches may state in frank and friendly conference, as 
to the causes which at present prevent them from sharing the trust 
now reposed in this Church alone.” Copies of this resolution were 
sent to the other Churches. 
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In reply, the United Presbyterian Church stated that, in accord- 
ance with its principles and history, it was “impossible for it to 
share with the Established Church the trust reposed in it by the 
State.” There was at the same time a frank acknowledgment that 
the Church of Scotland, in maintaining the principle of the national . 
establishment of religion, was taking the only course consistent with 
its position. 

The Reformed Presbyterian Church, the descendant of the old 
Cameronians, required, as a condition of union, an acknowledgment 
of the Solemn League and Covenant, and therefore included a rejection 
of the constitution of the State because of its relations to the Church 
of England. 

The Free Church agreed “in the desire to maintain inviolate the 
principle of a national recognition of the Christian religion in accord- 
ance with the Confession of Faith,” and referred to the Claim of 
Right and Protest, expressing ‘‘ most respectfully and earnestly their 
conviction that in them the principles are set forth on which alone 
the divided sections of Presbyterianism can ever be reunited.” There 
followed the explanation that the Free Church “ is far from desiring 
to lay stress on what may seem to be exclusive claims in her own 
favour.” But then came the significant sentence, “It is right also 
to state here the fact, sufficiently well known, of a very large number 
of the ministers and elders of the Free Church being persuaded that 
in present circumstances a re-union of the Churches, in connection 
with State endowments, cannot be accomplished in a satisfactory 
manner.” 

After receiving these replies, it seemed useless to continue the 
negotiations at the time. That the Church has not retreated from 
the position she then deliberately assumed is sufficiently well known 
and indeed the declaration of 1875 and 1878 was expressly renewed 
by the Assembly of 1884. If, then, a conflict is forced upon her, the 
Church cannot honestly be said to fight for herself or for her position 
alone ; it is for the principle she will contend—for an Establishment 
of religion. Dr. Tulloch recently said, with the cordial approval of 
the Assembly—and the words will find an echo in the heart of every 
loyal member of the Church—‘“ The Church of Scotland is an Esta- 
blished Church; because it is so, it is a witness for the great prin- 
ciple of a Christian State, and it cannot forget that principle. It 
would forego its very existence if it did. We must stand somewhere, 
and we stand here.” It is useless, then, to disguise the fact that the 
question which has to be faced is one of principle, and must be dealt 
with as such, and it seems to me that a belief in the possibility of 
_ attaining the union of all Presbyterian Churches, by and through 
Disestablishment, is one of the most delusive hopes that has ever 
entered the mind of man. 
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A scheme recently proposed in the pages of this magazine shows 
how easy it is to misread the real question at issue and to misunder- 
stand the forces which are at work; it was proposed that an endeavour 
should be made to get the various divisions of the Presbyterian 
Church in Scotland to unite in making an application to Parliament 
for the endowments; that an Act reserving them, or so much of 
them as Parliament can be induced to assign for religious purposes 
should be passed. It was presumed that any real connection between 
Church and State should cease, and suggested that the Act securing 
the endowments should be regarded as implying “a sort of recogni- 
tion of the claims of the Church.”’ It is certainly a poor compliment 
alike to the honesty of the Church of Scotland, and to her attachment 
to principle, to suppose it possible that she could ever turn her back 
upon her whole history and traditions and willingly become a party 
to any such scheme. It is indeed not easy to see what worse terms 
(from the standpoint of the Church of Scotland) could be imposed 
upon her if the battle had been fought and lost. It will, I suppose, 
be admitted by everyone, whatever his predilections, that less could 
not be offered to the Church if the proposal was to remain dignified 
with the name of a compromise. It is then not without its lesson to 
note the manner in which it has been received by those to whom it 
was addressed as well as the Church. The General Assembly of the 
Free Church simply disregarded it, and passed a resolution, which 
began as follows: “The Assembly, adhering to the declarations of 
recent Assemblies, affirm anew that disestablishment and disendow- 
ment in Scotland are not only demanded by the principles of 1843, 
but they are urgently called for in the interests of justice and of the 
peace and welfare of the country.” The advocates of “ religious 
equality ” will not agree, apparently because of the new Act of Par- 
liament that would be needed to define—i.e. “to recognise ’”’—the 
Church or Churches counted worthy to receive a share of the funds. 

It is not easy to understand how the present attitude of the majority 
of the Free Church can be reconciled to the position deliberately 
assumed and the principles so earnestly defended by the leaders of 
1843. It seems to be one of antagonism, not only to the existing 
Establishment and to any reform of it, but to any connection between 
Church and State at all. No doubt it may be said that the claim 
of those leaders was that they were themselves the real heirs of the 
history and privileges of the Church of Scotland, and that nothing 
but the dethronement of the present Established Church and the 
substitution of the Free Church would satisfy them. Let the present 
position of the two Churches and their progress in the affections 
of the people of Scotland be the reply; but that no such claim can 
be conceded one of the passages quoted from the reply of 1878 
shows to be acknowledged by the Free Church. Indeed, the choice 
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must be made between the existing Establishment—reformed if 
you will, widened if it be possible—and the total abolition of an 
Establishment altogether. There can, in fact, be no doubt, however 
much it may be sought to be disguised, that the impending con- 
flict is substantially on the same lines as the Voluntary Controversy 
of the earlier years of the century. The principles at stake are the 
same, but some of the watchwords have been changed, and some of 
the conditions are different. The contest of 1830-40 was almost 
purely an ecclesiastical one. That which seems to be impending, 
though also sectarian, will have a larger political element than was 
formerly the case. The watchword has been changed from volun- 
taryism to that of “religious equality ’””—a taking phrase of in- 
definite meaning, which has, so far as I know, never yet been 
authoritatively defined. It would be interesting, for example, 
that we should know whether there is really to be a “ fair field and 
no favour.” Is it to be equality for all religions and no religion at 
all, or is it equality for Protestants, or only among Presbyterians ? 
Where is the line to be drawn, or is there to be any line? For 
example, is the Treaty of Union to be repealed? And what is to be 
done with the Acts which secure the Protestant succession to the 
throne ? 

These are sufficiently serious questions at least to merit a decided 
answer, so that when the time comes we may know for what it is that 
we are called upon to contend. I have indicated that, so far as my 
judgment goes, the contest must be between those who are for, 
and those who are against the maintenance and acknowledgment of a 
National Religion ; that on this point there is no middle ground, and 
that the issue is plain and cannot be evaded or compromised. It 
may be that it will in Scotland resolve itself into the narrower ques- 
tion of the maintenance or not of the eristing connection between 
Church and State. If it be so, that is not the fault of the Church of 
Scotland. She would make any sacrifice but that of principle to avoid 
the conflict. She cannot and will not follow, and she seems powerless 
to recall against their will, those who have drifted away from their 
ancient allegiance. 

Ba.rour oF Bur LEIGH. 
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Wiru the session rapidly declining to its close, and the public mind 
almost exclusively occupied with the coming general election, it 
would be too much to expect that the proceedings of the Imperial 
Parliament should excite any great amount of interest. Yet what 
has passed at Westminster during the last two or three weeks is in- 
structive, if for no other reason than that it may help us to form some 
idea of the relative positions which the two great parties in the State 
will occupy towards Mr. Parnell and his followers, on the appeal to 
the constituencies. The Irish vote brought the Conservatives into 
power. They can only hope to retain power by retaining that vote ; 
as Mr. Trevelyan said the other day at Colchester in one of the most 
effective speeches he has ever delivered, the official existence of Lord 
Salisbury and his colleagues depends upon the breath of Mr. Parnell. 
The Nationalists did not throw their influence into the Tory scale 
before they had received, and had rejected, very substantial offers 
made to them by the Liberals. The recognised leaders of the advanced 
wing of the Liberal party had made it clear that they would only take 
office in the future on the express condition that their programme 
for the reform of Local Government in every portion of the United 
Kingdom became an integral portion of the policy of the Liberal 
Cabinet. Not only was their proposed scheme in conformity with 
the recognised traditions of Liberalism, but there was no reasonable 
doubt that they would be enabled to carry it into effect. 

It cannot have been any abstract preference of Mr. Parnell and 
his friends for the Tories, or any deeply-rooted belief that Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Randolph Churchill would be able to do more 
for Ireland than Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain, which was 
responsible for the Irish desertion of Liberalism and the transfer of 
the Irish vote to the Tory side. The first consideration which weighed 
with Mr. Parnell was the necessity of assserting himself and of placing 
on record his deep indignation with the Irish policy of Liberalism, 
culminating in the administration of Lord Spencer. He would, he 
may have argued, have weakened himself in the eyes of his country- 
men, if, after all that had passed, he had made terms with any of 
those upon whom there rested an indelible stigma. He had been 
instrumental in overthrowing the hated coercion ministry. The 
exigencies of dramatic effect required that he should hold no further 
parley with any of its members, and consequently the sole alternative 
which awaited him was to accept the Tory democratic alliance prof- 
fered by Lord Randolph Churchill. What the Irish patriots pro- 
bably asked themselves was, whether there was anything that the 
Radicals could give and the Tories could not? If Mr. Chamberlain 
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was ready with a scheme for establishing local government in Ireland 
on as broad a basis as in England or Scotland, had not Lord Salis- 
bury already committed himself to the same project? Moreover, so 
the reasoning of the Irish Nationalists may well have run, while it 
was possible and probable that the Liberals might, without external 
aid, obtain a compact and sufficient majority over the united forces of 
Conservatives and Home Rulers, it was absolutely certain that the 
Conservatives could only hope to win with the help of the Home-Rule 
vote. In other words, the essential condition of the Conservative suc- 
cess was that the Tories should come to an “understanding”’ with 
Mr. Parnell and his friends. 

Such then was the compact entered into, and such were the motives 
which decided it. It is a moot question whether, in the old bargains 
of mediwval personages with the prince of darkness, his Satanic 
majesty always succeeded in obtaining the best of it. The fatal 
document had no sooner been signed and sealed than one of the con- 
tracting parties set to work to see how he could get the better of his 
antagonist, and, according to one version of a famous legend, the 
matter ended by ce pauvre diable finding himself signally worsted. 
Without pressing the metaphor farther, or even suggesting that it is 
at all applicable to the political transaction now referred to, it may 
be remarked that time must show whether Mr. Parnell has secured 
as much as he hoped by his bargain. He has, indeed, wrung from 
the Tories a conspicuous concession in the case of the Maamtrasna 
murders. The new viceroy will sanction an investigation into such 
matters as he may consider to demand inquiry. The Irish Land 
Purchase Bill is not a measure to which Mr. Parnell attaches much 
importance. At the outside it can only operate as an instrument 
for replenishing the purses of the Irish landlords at the expense 
of the English taxpayer. The former will be relieved of an unsale- 
able commodity upon advantageous terms. But what is that to Mr. 
Parnell? and if it be said that the Irish tenant will also be spared 
the necessity of paying rent, that is a consummation of which, in any 
circumstances, the political chiefs of the Irish people are tolerably 
confident. Whether the Conservative alliance is to be really 
worth having must depend entirely upon the issue of the general 
election, and upon the internal disposition of the Conservative 
party itself. If Lord Randolph Churchill could be absolutely 
sure of a Tory majority in November next, if he could be sure also 
that the Tory rank and file would unconditionally execute his bidding 
as regards Ireland, then all would be well. But is there any reason 
to think that he will be able to carry the Conservatives with him in 
his daring attempt to trump the Radical card? To judge from the 
latest appearances he will do nothing of the sort. Directly he set 
about paying the first instalment due to the Home Rulers, something 
very like a revolt broke out in the Conservative ranks. The palpable 
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disaffection on this score was rendered the more acute and dangerous 
by the character of other legislative schemes which the Tory Ministers 
favoured. The spirit in which the Medical Relief Bill has been 
received by many of the Ministerialists must convince Lord Salisbury 
and Lord Randolph Churchill that it is premature to expect their 
followers to make themselves the willing instruments of precipitating 
Radical measures. Of course it may be said, on the other hand, that 
the Liberals are not united on the subject of Irish policy, and that 
the administration of Lord Spencer is regarded very differently by 
the two sections of which the Liberal party consists. But then Lord 
Spencer’s administration is an affair of the past, and it is one thing 
to abstain from passing a retrospective condemnation on a Whig 
official of Lord Spencer’s high character and courage, and another to 
assert that the policy of this official shall be adopted as a precedent 
for the future. It comes, therefore, to this: is there a greater 
chance of the appeal to the constituencies resulting in the return to 
Westminster of a majority of Tories and Parnellites sufficiently 
strong and sufficiently unanimous to realise Mr. Parnell’s demands ; 
or of the Liberals carrying the country with them in their attempt to 
extend to Ireland the same reform of local government which they 
will aim at establishing on this and on the other side of the Tweed ? 
Meanwhile events in Ireland are being awaited with some anxiety. 
Lord Carnarvon has been well received by all classes on his acces- 
sion to the Viceroyalty, and at present there are no signs of 
danger or disturbance. It remains to be seen what effect the sudden 
revulsion of Lord Spencer’s policy, and the incitements, as they would 
certainly have been described by the Tories if the Liberals were 
responsible for them, to challenge and resist the authority of the law, 
held out by the Government, may have upon the country. Much 
that is absurd has been talked and written of Sir Charles Dilke 
and Mr. Chamberlain visiting Ireland in order that they may 
show themselves upon the same platform as Mr. Davitt. As a matter 
of fact, they will not show themselves upon any platform at all. 
They are going to Ireland as many English politicians before them 
have gone—noticeably Mr. Charles Russell a few years ago—to 
study the Irish question on the spot. It would be just as true 
to have charged: the late President of the Local Government Board 
when he was engaging in secing for himself the condition of 
the poor in the east of London, or more recently in Dublin, with 
disseminating a revolutionary propaganda, as to assert that, accom- 
panied by the late President of the Board of Trade, he crosses St. 
George’s Channel to put himself in nomination, under the auspices of 
Mr. Davitt, against Mr. Parnell as a champion of the Irish Nationalists. 
The season when violence and outrage are most to be feared in Ireland 
will set in some few weeks before the elections begin. If it is hap- 
pily free from any of the distressing incidents which disgraced it so 
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abundantly four or five years ago, the refusal of the Conservative 
Government to renew the Coercion Acts will be justified by the result. 
But to whom will the credit of this justification be due? To whom 
can it be due, except to the Liberal predecessors of the Tory Govern- 
ment? Irish tranquillity will have supervened upon the conciliatory 
policy of Mr. Gladstone, and it is the agrarian legislation of Mr. 
Gladstone’s cabinet which will have enabled Lord Salisbury, in direct 
contradiction to the views he has repeatedly placed on emphatic 
record, to dispense with exceptional measures in the administration of 
Ireland. If, on the other hand, the experiment now made does not 
prove successful, the Tory ministers will have incurred a responsi- 
bility from which the most reckless of politicians might well shrink. 

It is probable that only a small minority of singularly sanguine 
Conservatives can anticipate a triumph as the result of the dissolution. 
The calculation, it is believed, of the very highest authorities on the 
Tory side—of the more sober and responsible, that is, of the statesmen 
who now hold office—is that the Liberals will win a narrow victory. 
This will, of course, necessitate a change of Government, but accord- 
ing to the prognostications of these prophets of Conservatism, the 
new Cabinet will contain within itself the potent seeds of disintegra- 
tion, and the disruptive tendencies, innate in it, of Whiggism and 
Radicalism will speedily cause it to collapse. Then, it is asserted, 
will come the true opportunity of the Tories. Lord Salisbury 
will be recalled to place and power by the voice of Parliament, 
and of people indignant and disgusted with the confusion, the 
domestic and the foreign dangers generated by an unnatural 
marriage between Whigs and Radicals. Much stress is laid by 
those who credulously flatter themselves with this forecast, 
upon the supposed alarm with which the nation witnesses the 
promulgation and development of a Radical policy. Mr. Gladstone, 
it is admitted, may by his moral earnestness, his eloquence, his vast 
experience and capacity for affairs have gilded and yet be able to 
gild a little longer the pill of Radicalism for the English people. 
But when Radical doctrines are proclaimed without disguise by poli- 
ticians so revolutionary as Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke, 
the nation will recoil in horror, and swayed by one spontaneous 
impulse will, to prevent itself from being dragged into the vortex of 
revolution, seek refuge in the statesmen of the Tory party. If 
the country can be described as Liberal, the Liberalism, we are 
assured, in which it believes is that of moderation. We have heard 
all this sort of thing before. The arm-chair politician is an old 
friend whose apprehensions and timidity are perpetually being 
appealed to, and invariably with the same result. What he is to 
do for us now, he was to have done for us in 1880. Those 
who are curious in these matters cannot do better than con- 
sult the leading articles published in the Zimes during the periods 
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of Mr. Gladstone’s two Midlothian campaigns, in the autumn of 1879 
and in the spring of the following year. There they will find the 
proposition put forward with the utmost emphasis, that the late 
Prime Minister was making himself altogether impossible by his 
frantic denunciations of Lord Beaconsfield, and by the exposition of 
views in the department of home and foreign affairs which the 
moderate Liberals, that is to say, the great majority of the United 
Kingdom, would never accept. The sequel of these predictions was 
the return of Mr. Gladstone to power by the largest majority ever 
given to a statesman. So loyal to his arm-chair principles was the 
moderate Liberal, that he had apparently refused to exchange 
even for a moment the luxurious ease of that comfortable seat for 
the turmoil of the polling booths. 

It must at least be admitted that what happened in 1880 may con- 
ceivably repeat itself in 1885. The most prominent feature in the 
Liberal programme at the forthcoming general election will be the 
reform and extension of Local Government. As Sir Charles Dilke 
recently said in an extra-parliamentary speech, the plans of the 
Liberals for giving effect to this are matured, the requisite machinery 
is ready and the Bills are virtually drafted. They will constitute col- 
lectively a comprehensive measure of supplementary reform, and till 
they have become law the edifice of popular Government in this country 
will not be crowned. Not only are the necessary measures for this pur- 
pose prepared, but the Liberals are agreed that they cannot be delayed. 
The Whigs may instinctively object to follow the Radical lead, but 
just as instinctively they perceive that to refuse to follow it will be 
to efface themselves. Moreover, circumstances will have convinced 
them that a Liberal régime based upon plain Whig principles is an 
impossibility. The Tories have taken up the running and have forced 
the pace. From the administration of Lord Salisbury and his col- 
leagues there has come the confession that, whether the Government 
of the day may call itself Conservative or Liberal, the only policy 
which it can hope to execute is Radical. The effect of the Tory 
tenure of power will have been to dish, not the Radicals, but the 
Whigs; rather, on the other hand, to smooth the way for the Radicals 
by removing some of the lumbering impediments of Whig traditions. 
It is the Tories who have killed coercion in Ireland, and who have 
by their action insured that henceforth no Government will attempt 
to control the country save by the ordinary law. It is the Tories 
again who have made themselves responsible for the most Radical 
Budget ever produced, and who have rendered it a matter of extreme 
difficulty for any future Chancellor of the Exchequer to assert the 
doctrine that the industrial classes should be taxed in the same 
proportion as the propertied classes. Lastly, it is the Tories 
who have enacted that medical relief out of the rates shall at no time 
and under no circumstances disqualify its recipients from exercising 
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their political rights. Look where we will, the Tories, since they 
have been in office, have consistently constituted themselves the 
executive of Radicalism. There is not a single Radical movement 
which they have not accelerated. They have, in a word, given to 
Radicalism an impulse which neither Whiggism nor Toryism can 
resist. Lord Randolph Churchill has not only educated his own 
party in the ways of Radicalism; he has, assisted by the Tories 
under his control, educated the whole country as well. Where the 
Tories have been unable definitely to translate Radical ideas into 
practice, as they have done in the case of Ireland and the Budget, 
they have been compelled to be lavish of Radical promises. Thus 
they have not had time to prepare a complete scheme of Local 
Government Reform. But they are pledged to introduce one, and 
they have given the fullest assurance that it shall not be less Radical 
than anything which Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke may 
devise and execute. 

It is, therefore, evident that at the general election the constituencies 
willdecide, not between a Conservative and a Liberal policy, but whether 
the Tories or the Liberals are to be the agents of that Radical policy 
which the former have done everything in their power to hasten on. 
Is it possible to conceive that the answer which the English people 
will accord to this question is doubtful? If certain of the recent bye- 
elections appear to warrant the assumption that there is as yet no 
strong Liberal reaction, and that Mr. Gladstone’s abdication of office 
has not excited the active dissatisfaction which might have been 
anticipated, the return of Baron Ferdinand Rothschild for Aylesbury 
by a majority of nearly a thousand, in the teeth of the combined oppo- 
sition of the clerical and landed interest, and of the middle class resi- 
dents in the neighbourhood, by dint of the enthusiastic support of 
the agricultural labourers, must be admitted to have some signifi- 
cance. Bye-elections always mean less than is supposed, and seldom 
mean anything. We are content to base our anticipation of a 
Liberal triumph in November next on the intrinsic improbability 
of the country’s giving its approval to that “organized hypocrisy ” 
which, by a paraphrase of the words of Messrs. Taper and Tadpole, 
can only be described as a Tory Government and Radical measures. 
One contingency which is not unlikely to occur in the ranks of Con- 
servatism has been left altogether out of account. The Irish policy 
of the Cabinet is viewed with distrust and detestation by the Ulster 
Orangemen whom Mr. Gorst gratuitously insulted in the House of 
Commons by describing them as idle reactionaries. The more 
orthodox economists of Conservatism have taken serious umbrage at 
the financial heresies of the Government. These malcontents have 
lifted up their voices in the House of Commons, and if Mr. Brodrick 
or some other rising member of the Tory party had been equal to 
the task, he might have reproduced the tactics of the erewhile Tory 
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frondeur—at the present moment the leading spirit, as he is the ablest. 
and most far-seeing statesman on his own side, of the Tory Cabinet, 
Lord Randolph Churchill—and have placed himself at the head of a 
little Cabal which should be as famous in political history, as the 
name of the coterie now incorporated into the Government, and so long 
led by the Secretary of State for India. 

The Tories will be able to give the country a satisfactory account 
of their stewardship in foreign affairs, not because they have 
reversed, but because they have continued the policy of their prede- 
cessors. If we are now within sight of a settlement of the Egyptian 
question, that is due to the circumstance that the English Cabinet 
has acted in concert with the European powers, who in their turn 
have facilitated the bringing out of the loan of nine millions by an 
English financial house. If, again, a rupture between England and 
Russia has been averted, and need not now be seriously apprehended, 
to what else is it to be attributed than to the fact that the Tories in 
office have not persisted in that attitude of menacing hostility to the 
Government of the Czar—in which they melodramatically posed when 
they were candidates for office—and toa realisation of the truth that 
it would be the height of insanity for England to fight, against 
the will of the Ameer himself, the Ameer’s battles, or to cling 
to the exploded theory of a buffer State? As regards Egypt, 
beyond the mere issue of the loan it is impossible to speak with 
actual knowledge. Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, than whom it must 
be allowed Lord Salisbury could not have selected a more adroit, 
competent, and trustworthy emissary, who by the work which he did 
in Eastern Roumelia proved his capacity for composing international 
jealousies and transforming heterogeneous materials into a homo- 
geneous polity, is, it is said, about to leave England on his delicate 
mission. He has indeed been standing upon the order of his going 
ever since the present ministers came into office. When he has 
begun the active duties of his errand, his object will be not to 
settle the affairs of Egypt over the heads of the European powers, 
but by securing the cordial co-operation of those powers, and 
by negotiations at Constantinople and Cairo, to prepare the way 
for the English evacuation of Egypt and for the internationalisa- 
tion of the ‘country through which our maritime highway to 
India runs. What is this but to persevere in the lines of Liberal 
policy? And if it should prove that the Mahdi is really dead, 
events will have assisted the Tories to the execution of that policy in 
a manner in which they declined to assist their predecessors. 

With reference to the Central Asian question, while it would be a 
relief to hear that the misunderstanding which has arisen about certain 
portions of the Zulficar Pass was at an end, there is no reason to anti- 
cipate that it will interpose any grave obstacles or even serious delays. 
The motives which animate the Russian Government in their policy 
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of procrastination are intelligible. In the first place it must be 
remembered the Tories have excited against themselves the deepest 
animosities of the advisers of the Czar. The vituperation of 
Lord Salisbury and of Lord Randolph Churchill, the consistent 
imputation by Conservatives of all schools to Russian policy of 
the most dishonourable intentions, are not forgotten at St. Peters- 
burg or Moscow. It is not in human nature that Russia should not 
prefer to arrive at a settlement of outstanding differences with Mr. 
Gladstone and the Liberals, than with Lord Salisbury and the Tories. 
To do so with the latter would, from the Russian point of view, be a 
material advantage to the Conservatives, and might, perhaps, consoli- 
date and perpetuate their administration. Believing therefore that 
after November next, the Liberals will once more be in power, Russia 
desires that whatever credit can accrue to the English Cabinet which 
adjusts the question of the Afghan frontier, and whatever political 
help it may render, should belong to Mr. Gladstone and his friends. 
Again, so much has been said in the English and the foreign press 
of the miraculous improvements in the foreign relations of this 
country consequent on the accession of the Tories, that Russia may 
take a sinister pleasure in reminding Lord Salisbury that, to whatever 
extent he may have secured the goodwill of Germany and Austria, 
he has still a difficulty of the first magnitude on hand, and that 
Russia can yet bea thorn in the Tory side. Finally, it must be 
remembered that the uncertainties and anxieties which Russian 
dilatoriness causes in Central Asia, are felt almost exclusively by 
England. To Russia they are normal phenomena, involving neither 
the exceptional expenditure nor solicitude which they entail upon 
England. 

We are too apt to forget, moreover, that Russia may have other 
motives than to harass England in Central Asia when she strives to 
keep the Afghan question open, and that she may be equally anxious 
to divert the attention of England from a point a good deal farther 
west. It would be a mistake to suppose that, because Russia is now 
engaged in availing herself of Germany’s permission to extend her 
Eastern Empire on condition that she suspends her schemes of 
agegrandisement on the Bosphorus, therefore she has removed her 
eyes from Constantinople. On the contrary there was never a time 
when the thoughts of Russia were fixed more closely and keenly 
upon Stamboul, or when it was more difficult to understand the true 
relations between England and Russia, and the ultimate bearings 
of the Central Asia difficulty, without reference to the European 
branch of that Eastern question which may be said to comprehend 
most of the vast interspace between the Adriatic and the Indus. 
We have from the first maintained that if the interests of our Indian 
Empire render it necessary to weaken the military power of Russia, 
that was no reason why England should assume so perilous a 
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task; that it would be done by forces beyond English control; and 
that the great dénouement to which events were invisibly hurrying on 
might secure for British India an immunity from Russian aggression 
and Russian alarms, far more complete than if we challenged 
Russia to, and were victorious against her in, a contest undertaken 
ostensibly on behalf of the Ameer. We have further maintained that 
sooner or later the military power of Russia would inevitably come 
into collision with the tremendous forces ranged on the side of the 
Austro-German alliance. Let us now see whether that contingency 
is in a fair way of becoming less or more probable. 

Although the official relations between Germany and Austria on 
the one hand and Russia on the other hand are cordial, there was 
never a time when Austria and Russia, the two great competitors for 
power in the Balkan peninsula, were separated by greater differences 
or animated by mutual jealousies more bitter. Germany, as incarnated 
in the person of Prince Bismarck—who is looked upon as the sworn 
foe of Panslavism, and their resentment with whose protective tariff 
the Magyars have, for that reason only, agreed to smother—is as little 
acceptable to Russia as Austria. Precisely in proportion as the extra- 
ordinary activity of Austria in the Balkan peninsula is encouraged by 
Germany, is it detested and dreaded by Russia. Gradually, and indeed 
with alarming rapidity, Austria is spreading herself over the south- 
east corner of Europe. Her railway system is now complete to 
Serajewo, the capital of Bosnia. She has established connecting lines 
between her chief highways and the ports of the Adriatic. In addition 
to this she has made a magnificent military road stretching right from 
Serajewo to Novi Bazar, at the head of the valley going down to the 
sea. The significance of these achievements can be measured by the 
fact that Austria, equipped as she now is, could, in a fortnight’s 
time, plant a hundred and fifty thousand soldiers on the southern 
frontier of Servia. At the same time, Servia being in Austrian hands, 
the new line between Pesth and Belgrade and the new Servian rail- 
ways to Pirot would enable her to garrison the south-eastern frontier 
of Servia with an almost similar force. What, on the other hand, as 
against all this, are the opportunities of Russia? Russia would, it is 
true, have absolute command of Bulgaria, which could furnish her 
with a fairly well-disciplined force, composed of regulars and 
militia, of fifty thousand men. But whereas Austria has made 
such enormous strides in her railway development, Russia 
has done nothing. She has not even yet arrived at an under- 
standing with Roumania for a direct communication with Bulgaria 
through Roumania. Nothing has been settled by her with 
regard to the bridge across the Danube, while not a single mile 
of the new railway through Bulgaria has been laid. Nor can 
the prospects of railway enterprise in this region be considered pro- 
mising. On the contrary, the Bulgarians have shown such signally 
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bad faith in the matter of the only existing railway, namely the 
Varna Rustchuk line, that it is, to say the least, doubtful whether the 
money requisite for the purpose can be raised. Literally the only 
improvement in the communications between Russia and Bulgaria is 
a subsidised line of steamers between Bulgaria and the Bulgarian 
ports, of which there can be no doubt that advantage has been exten- 
sively taken to introduce arms into Bulgaria. 

The net result of the movement now described is, that the pro- 
cess of the Germanisation of the Balkan peninsula is, and has been 
for some time past, going on with a rapidity which can leave 
Russia no alternative but to interfere vigorously to arrest it unless 
she is prepared to acquiesce in it, and by so doing to abdicate her 
pretensions to be a great Panslavonic champion or power. Prince 
Bismarck has not been less active, in a sense hostile to Russian 
influence, than Austria. He neglects nothing which can check the 
development of Panslavism. He has brought Roumania and Servia 
within the circle of his influence, and caused them to gravitate to 
the Austro-German alliance. Even in Bulgaria itself he has accom- 
plished a certain change of opinion, and the growing conversion of 
the Bulgarian prince to German ideas has notably incensed his 
Russian patrons. It is thus clear that any accident might be the 
first in a train of events which would result in war between Russia 
and Austria—between, that is, the two great military empires of 
Eastern Europe. Either, according to every appearance, Russia 
must be content not to strike at all, or she must strike soon. 

But does Prince Bismarck desire to precipitate hostilities between 
the Fatherland and the Government of the Czar? On the con- 
trary, he desires nothing so little, and his entire efforts are 
devoted to the task of averting the war which seems imminent. 
What other method of avoiding it could prove so effectual as to 
embroil Russia with England in Central Asia and elsewhere ? Should 
the German Chancellor succeed in doing this, it is perfectly clear that 
he would not only render Russia impotent to inflict any injury or to 
take any reprisals upon Germany during his time, but that he might 
stave off the final struggle between the Germanic and the Russian 
forces for ascendancy in the Balkan peninsula for another genera- 
tion. The logic of facts, therefore, leads us to the conclusion that 
it cannot be otherwise than Prince Bismarck’s policy to preoccupy 
Russia in the East by jealousies, and the constant risk of hostilities, 
if not hostilities themselves, with England. And should the Tory or 
any other Government identify England with Germany, it is certain 
that the chances of war between England and either France or Russia 
will be proportionately increased, and that Prince Bismarck’s object 
of substituting some other war for a Russo-German war will be 
within a measurable distance of accomplishment. Surely under these 
circumstances the duty of English diplomacy and statesmanship is 
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plain. What else can it be but to avoid committing this country to 
the hazard of a contest with Russia, which will be undertaken not, 
primarily, in the interests of England, but in the interests of 
Germany. 

France, like England, is almost in the throes of a general election, 
the issue of which is probably more doubtful on the other side of the 
Channel than in this country. According to the current calcu- 
lation M. Clemenceau and the advanced Radicals are destined to a 
decisive defeat, and the Moderate Republicans will return to power 
with some two hundred and fifty followers. M. Clemenceau, it is 
said, is not yet strong enough to be a leader of men and the Prime 
Minister of the French Republic. He is not in touch with his 
countrymen. The programme he has put forth in his Bordeaux 
speeches and elsewhere has failed, we are assured, to strike any 
responsive chord of sympathetic approval. The hour has come but 
not the man, or if the man is there, he certainly is not M. Clemenceau. 
Whoever, therefore, may come to the front after the appeal to the con- 
stituencies, it is assuredly not the politician who aspires to the mantle of 
Gambetta. M. Clemenceau may perhaps deserve the unfavourable 
opinion which seems to have been formed of him. It is not, how- 
ever, amiss to remember that M. Clemenceau has, in the past, 
displayed certain qualities of statesmanlike prescience which, if 
they are forgotten now, may yet stand him in good stead. It is M. 
Clemenceau, whose original Egyptian programme would to-day com- 
mand the consent of a united Europe. It is he who advocated an 
English protectorate of the country for a limited number of years, 
and a guarantee given by France to the Powers, that when England 
went out of Egypt France would not enter it. This was an anticipa- 
tion of that scheme for the neutralisation of the kingdom of the 
Khedive, and its conversion into the Belgium of the East, which is 
now possibly about to be realised. If, therefore, M. Clemenceau’s 
views on the subject of Egypt have been justified by the event, it is 
at least conceivable that they may be so justified in other matters, 


The Australian Enabling Bill has been read a second time in the 
Imperial Parliament with little or no discussion. So far as it is a 
symbol of a united Australia, this measure will be welcomed by all 
who have the successful results of the Canadian Dominion before 
them. But, it must be remembered, the case of Australasia is. not 
that of the North American settlements. A federated Australia is 
attractive to those who have a wider federation in view, viz., that of 
the whole Empire. But the two questions of Intercolonial and 
Imperial federation must be kept distinct. Precipitancy in either 
must be avoided. Colonial unanimity, the indispensable preliminary 
of success, is not yet secured. New South Wales and New Zea- 
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land have not made up their minds on the merits of a “ Federal 
Council” dealing with such important matters as the relations of 
Australia with the islands of the Pacific, the prevention of the influx 
of criminals, fisheries, and defences; and their opinion is of the 
greatest importance, representing, as they do, collectively more than 
a million and a quarter of the total of three millions of our colonists 
in these parts. Ifthe Enabling Bill passes into law it will be pos- 
sible for four or more of the colonies of Australasia to take common 
action on certain specified subjects, without in the least degree com- 
promising the other colonies who prefer to stand aloof. Lord Car- 
narvon’s Permissive Bill of 1877 was far more stringent in its applica- 
tion and explicit in its details. But there did not exist in South Africa 
that acute struggle between free trade and protectionist principles so 
prominent in Victoria and New South Wales. It would be a pity if the 
idea of a Federal Council, with all its possible advantages as a common 
deliberative body, giving careful and wise consideration to Austra- 
lasian interests in the broadest sense, should be shelved indefinitely 
through commercial considerations of a local kind—especially since 
the Council is pledged not to interfere with local regulations and 
provincial legislation. 

In no part of our dominions are affairs in a more unsettled state 
than in Bechuanaland. Rumours to the effect that England purposes 
to hand over her new protectorate to the Cape Government have 
been afloat. The whole good of Sir Charles Wurren’s expedition 
would, for the present, probably be neutralised if a Cape Ministry 
were intrusted with the heavy task of keeping order along the borders 
from Kimberley to the farthest extents of Khama’s and Secheli’s 
country. Not that Cape politicians are necessarily unequal to the 
work of governing native territories ; indeed, their administration of 
the Transkei has proved them distinctly capable of the task. But the 
circumstances of Bechuanaland are very different from those of the 
Transkei and that part of Kafraria adjacent to the eastern borders of 
the Cape Colony. The country of Khama and Secheli is extremely 
remote from Capetown, and it is doubtful whether the Bechuana chiefs 
would, if their wishes were consulted, accept a colonial rule. The 
Basutos never could understand the nature of that transference in 
1871, by which they became an integral part of the Cape Colony. 
They knew Sir Philip Wodehouse as their saviour from the Free State, 
and as the plenipotentiary of the great Queen, just as the Bechuanas 
now know Sir Charles Warren as an accredited protector. The history 
of Basutoland is before us, and let us be guided by it, if the lessons of 
experience ever can be learnt in South Africa. A policy for Bechuana- 
land hatched at Capetown, and made to fit in with Boer and extra- 
colonial prejudices, would be predestined to failure. Basutoland sup- 
plies us with a precedent. The Transvaal Boers, acting through Afri- 

-kander sympathisers in the Cape Colony, would work out their will in 
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Khama’s country. Republics like those of Goshen and Stellaland 
would spring up, and the whole dreary story of atrocities and free- 
booting would be repeated. We must not forget recent pretensions of 
the Boers and their secret efforts to command the trade route to the 
interior. Now we have got the new Protectorate, let us honestly try 
to manage it and fulfil our responsibilities. It may cost us £40,000 or 
£50,000 annually to keep a sufficient military and police force in the 
neighbourhood of Kimberley, but what is this yearly sum in com- 
parison with those gigantic and periodical outlays in which we are 
involved in South Africa? Mr. Gladstone once stated that the Kafir 
wars had cost us over twelve millions of money, but much of this 
might have been saved if we had always made up our minds for a 
certain military expenditure of a permanent kind in South Africa. 
It is unfortunate that Sir Charles Warren should have had some 
disagreement with Sir Hercules Robinson. Perhaps the trial of the 
murderer of Honey may have been an attempt at a retrospective 
measure of justice. Technically speaking—and it is to be supposed 
that Mr. Uppington, the premier of the Cape, avails himself of this 
excuse for his conduct—Sir Charles Warren may have had no right 
to try even a murderer for a crime committed in a land where there 
was, at the time, no jurisdiction of any sort, but the moral sympathy 
of the whole world must be with him. Sir Charles Warren should 
be allowed a free hand and a free judgment now. Sir Hercules 
Robinson, as a Governor of a purely constitutional type, may be 
compelled to express ministerial views at Oapetown and, therefore, 
say nothing more nor less than a colourless exposition of current 
politics demands from him. The right of initiative and sug- 
gestion has long since been taken from the Governor of the Cape. 
Sir Charles Warren holds his brief in a more direct fashion, and it 
is perhaps as well that Bechuanaland affairs should be settled be- 
tween our military ruler there and the home authorities rather than by 
the ministerialists of Capetown. But there must be something wrong 
when Mr. Sprigg terms Sir Charles Warren’s scheme that of a mad- 
man. The mission of Mr. Baden Powell is viewed with suspicion; the 
Cape having had enough experience of semi-accredited agents. The 
moral of Mr. Froude’s tours through the Cape, Free State, and Natal 
at the time of the promulgation of the scheme for South African 
Confederation, still remains and creates a bad effect in the colonial 
mind. The only hope is for the Imperial Government to take up a 
perfectly clear and decided position with regard to Bechuanaland. 
Railway extension—the true sign of progress and civilisation—is 
advancing rapidly in our colonies. Whilst Sir Charles Tupper is 
congratulating himself and his fellow-colonists on the completion of 
the Canadian railway, and the opening up of easy communication 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, we hear that the main line in South 
Africa, from Capetown to Kimberley, is nearly finished. The loan of 
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£400,000, advanced by the Imperial Government for the latter line, 
presumably to help the transport required in Sir Charles Warren’s 
expedition, came in a most opportune manner. It may not be long 
before the wilds of Bechuanaland hear the steam whistle, the engineer- 
ing difficulties in the way of an extension from Kimberley north- 
wards being small. In any general scheme for the defence of our 
empire too much stress cannot be laid upon railways. Both General 
Middleton in Canada and Sir Charles Warren in South Africa must 
attribute much of their success to the opportunities which the railway 
in each instance afforded them of mobilising their forces, and bringing 
their bases of operation close to themselves even in a distant and 
remote country. To look at them from another point of view, rail- 
ways must substantially aid immigration. For instance, if anything 
is to come of Mr. Arnold White’s projected scheme of colonisation in 
Bechuanaland, he must trust for ultimate success to railway extension 
from Kimberley. From the docks at Table Bay to the latter place 
the distance by rail is six hundred and forty miles ; but the proposed 
home of the emigrants is far beyond the Diamond Fields. Secheli’s 
and Khama’s country is a wide geographical expression, and may 
mean that whole country which stretches from the north of Griqua- 
land to the Zambesi. Mr. Arnold White’s scheme recalls to mind 
the story of the Albany settlers of 1820, who were landed at Algoa 
Bay, and helped to build up the wealth of the eastern province. 
They were placed as a buffer between the old colonists and the Kafirs, 
just as it is proposed to place Mr. White’s Skye crofters between 
Khama and the Boers, or between Khama and Secheli. The scheme 
itself is in nubibus at present, and depends entirely for its success 
upon the attitude assumed by the Imperial Government in 
Bechuanaland itself. It might be worth .Mr. White’s while, 
however, to see whether he cannot find a more suitable spot for 
immigrants in the Cape itself, either in the Pondo country 
or in the well-wooded and well-watered Zitzikama districts. 
Another instance of railway extension is the line to be built from 
Delagoa Bay to the Transvaal, and a Bradford firm is entrusted with 
its construction. The distance is sixty miles, and it seems probable 
that English capital will effect what the Transvaal, neither in Pre- 
sident Burger’s day nor even very recently, could effect. The con- 
cessions gained by the firm are great, and the prospect of development 
is large. The railway from Lourenso Marques will render that fatal 
fringe along the malarious coast harmless, and bring the gold-bearing 
districts of Leydenburg in direct communication with the sea. 

The presence of the Boers in Zululand is a standing evil. 
They came there in an irregular and unlicensed fashion and have 
gone through some mock forms of settling the country, but they were 
never acknowledged by the late Government. Cannot England do 
her obvious duty here and, if necessary, utilise Sir Charles Warren 
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and his force for the permanent pacification of Zululand? The 
Natalians have again been discussing the question of responsible 
Government, and two of their leading politicians in Durban have 
resigned in consequence of an adverse vote on the question. In the 
history of the development of our colonial constitutions there is no 
more difficult matter to decide than the expediency or otherwise of 
investing Natalians with the fullest privileges of responsible Govern- 
ment. They are a community of about 40,000 Europeans in the 
midst of half a million Kafirs. Apparently, the desire to be eman- 
cipated from the condition of a Crown colony proceeds chiefly from 
Durban. It is just possible that a section of Natal legislators has 
been irritated at the Imperial policy in Zululand, and are grasping 
at any political scheme which will seem to afford even a temporary 
relief of a doubtful character. Under any circumstances, East 
Africa must claim the best attention our politicians can give it, 
whether it is in Zululand, St. Lucia Bay, or at Zanzibar. There is 
no part of Her Majesty’s territories where a decided policy and firm 
hand are more urgently required. To bind up the wounds of the 
Zulu nation is demanded by every humanitarian feeling. Again, 
we must not desert our friend and ancient ally, the Sultan of Zan- 
zibar; we must cultivate good relations with the Portuguese at 
Delagoa Bay; and we must show a firm front to the Boers of the 
Transvaal and those nomad settlers in Zululand in defence of our 
legitimate interests. We shall incur no risk of a quarrel with Germany 
in Zanzibar if we state clearly what we want, and prove that we have 
not the slightest jealousy or fear of German colonial enterprise con- 
ducted side by side with our own. There are more avenues than one 
to the unexplored regions of Africa, whether on the east or the west 
coast ; and there is scope enough for the undiluted energies of more 
than one European nation amongst the teeming thousands of natives, 
who are gradually being brought into notice by the courageous efforts 
of traders, missionaries, and explorers. Delagoa Bay and Zanzibar 
are the two points where our colonial interests require the most vigi- 
lant treatment. The prospect of expansion there is probably far 
greater than in any part of the Pacific. The markets of Samoa, Fiji, 
and the islands of the Eastern, Western, and Central Polynesia, as 
well as those of New Guinea itself, can hardly compare with the 
commercial opportunities of the Dark Continent. It may not be 
generally understood how the success of explorers and merchants, 
even in the remote regions of the Congo Valley, depends upon the 
maintenance of the good-will of the Sultan of Zanzibar and the 
co-operation of his cheerful and active “ Zanzibar boys,” who have 
made the expeditions of Livingstone, Cameron, Stanley, Johnston, 
and many others possible by their willing co-operation. 
July 27th, 1885," 





